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PREFACE 


“When you can measure what you are speaking about and expiess it 
in numbers, you know something about it, but when you can not 
measure it, when you can not expiess it in numl>ers, your knowledge 
is of a meagre and unsatisfactory km <\."—Lord Kelvin. 

An ideal course in Geography wpuld deal with the quantitative 
measurement and expression of the facts as to the geographical 
conditions under which man lives and works determined in relation 
to the wortd as a unit. This or that country produces or uses this 
or that proportion of a given commodity; it is not enough to know 
that Brazil produces coffee, or Australia mines gold ; we must know 
that Brazil produces four-fifths of the world’s coffee and Kalgoorlie 
mines one-tenth of the wwld’s gold. This book is an attempt 
within many limitations to realise this ideal: it represents an 
endeavour to obtain in the realm of geographical facts a numerical 
statement of our knowledge. 

The first limitation is due to size. It is scarcely possible to deal 
exhaustively with all the geographical facts of the world in a book 
of this compass ; some selection has been necessary, and it 
appeared advisable to allow for greater detail in certain parts by 
limiting th% scope to the British Empire as a sample of the whole 
world. 

Superficially, it may appear that the data considered are too 
economic in character, that insufficient allowance has been 
made for the physiographic elements. This is, however, more an 
appearance than a reality ; the numerical statement of the facts 
necessarily takes up more space than the verbal expression which 
is possible in regard to land forms. 

Geography deals with the co-existeftce at the present time of the 
many forces which tend to shape human effort. It is, therefore, 
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immaterial whether we deal with the ph\ siog i iplrn 01 < lmiatu 
factor first; consequently till** honk dr\ <. lop-. ul c aigument from 
rainfall to vegetation, etc., sun e ttu s<* appear more intimately 
connected with man’s work th,ra the on^taphu al ! u ts. 

It would perhaps have sufficed meirly u» give die quantitative 
iesults of the e\huusti\e scan h into “nn^nul sm . < % wlmh the 
writer has been making for more than tvso veais but it is more 
educational for the pupil to be able to cull M>me f«n In for himself, 
and therefore the tabulat statements have been nu huh d m addition 
to statements of the mam conclusions to be drawn horn them. It 
may be suggested that for a first leading the tables should be c on- 
sulted only in order to verify the statements in the text, and that 
the second reading should be devoted to a revision of the text and 
to attempts to gather additional information from the numerical 
data. 

It would not be worth while to work so long at such numerical 
data if they possessed no constancy - if it were Uue that statistical 
matter of this kind is untrustworthy because it soon gets out-of- 
date. But it can be shown that percentage \ alues obtained from 
the tables contained in tins book ha\e been tine within an error of 
5 per cent, for very many years the actual number n < hange but the 
proportion are constant . and there is a great probability that in 
nearly all cases the proportions will remain um hanged tor at lea^t 
the next ten years. For this reason pupils should be em ouraged 
to express their nuniem.il results m simple fractions; wuhm the 
error of 5 per cent, the fractions }, and J, or ~ and f ir are equally 
satisfactory. 'These simple statements are the fa* wlm h should 
be learnt, it is not suggested tb.it there should be any attempt to 
memorise the quantities even in millions of }l>s. 

The examination questions have been taken from tho world-wide 
sources which are indicated and should serve, with the summaries, 
as revision exercises. 

Part I. and each of the sections in Part II. have been submitted 
to an expert who resides in the part of the British Empire with 
which the section deals. The Australian Section has been read by 
Mr. Charles R. Long, Inspector of Schools, Education Department, 
Victoria, and author of several educational works. The Afric an 
Section has been read by well-known authorities in Cape Town and 
Cairo. The Section on Asia has been read by Mr. H. Arden 
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Wood, Prim ipal of La Martinii 5 re College, Calcutta; and the 
Section dealing with Canada by a geographer in Toronto. The 
author owes thanks’to all these gentlemen for their care in reading 
the proof sheets refen mg to their respective sections, and for the 
suggestions and emendations which have helped to increase the 
ac< uraev and usefulness of the work. 

Acknowledgment is gladly made to the General Editors, Prof. 
R. A. Gregory and Mr. A. T. Simmons, for many suggestions and 
continuous kindly guidance which have been of great assistance in 
a work that has been prosecuted without the help which would 
have been afforded by a previous attempt to work out the geo- 
graphical facts of the world on similar lines. 

The author is grateful to his colleagues, Miss S. M. Nicholls and 
Mr. T. Crockett, who have read parts of the proofs and have made 
many valuable suggestions. 

Permission to reproduce Figs . 93, 94 and 95 from the valuable 
Atlas of Meteorology has been kindly granted by Messrs. John 
Bartholomew & Co., The Edinburgh Geographical Institute, and 
the photograph of the Victoria Falls (Fig. 52) has been used by 
permission from Prof. G. A. J. Cole, and that of the Frozen 
Wateifall 'Fig. 68) by permission of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 
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PART I. * 


INK WORLD IN GENERAL. 

1. The Continents and Oceans. 

1. Kvimiin I u*". i .iml and i umpire llicm with a globe. Tabulate 
the n lines •>! (hr mrit mcnt muns ,iml oceanic seas which lie within 
tin 1 —til* ) Hemisphere shown m 1 ijj. 2. 

The land masses. flu re are m\ continents, of which five 
are inhabited The smallest inhabited < ontment in the Northern 
Hemisphere is Europe. The British Isles, on the western edge of 
this continent, he at the centie of the Land Hemisphere. Con- 
ttnnous with Em ope is ABia, tghich evtcmls at its south-eastern 
extension into the W ater Hemisphere. Southwards from Europe 
and sontli-w estu.uds ftotn Asia is Africa, which reaches south to 
tlie edge of the Land Hemisphere. North America lies within 
the land half of tlie world, and South America lias a small portion 
within the Water Hemisphete. Australia is the only inhabited 
continent entnely within the Water Hemisphere, and Antarctica 
--uninhabited lies within the same half of the world to the 
south-east. New Zealand lies almost at tlie ecntic of the Water 
Hemisphere, whuh is at Antipodes Island. 

The oceans and seas.- Corresponding to the land of North 
Africa and Eurasia : Europe and Asia) in the land hemisphere is 
the Pacific Ocean in the Water Hemisphere. Roughly correspond- 
ing to Australia anti the East Indies is tlie North Atlantic Ocean. 
The Indian £ge&n is joughly opposed to South America. The 
Arctic Ocean is opposed to Antarctica. 

These features are best seen in Fig. 2 . The outliers of the 

Atlantic Ocean are shown in Fig. I ; they are the Gulf of Mexico 
w.o. a * & 
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and the Mediterranean Sea, The outliers of the Indian Ocean aie 

the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

The islands. — The main island groups are the American Arctic 
Archipelago, of which the largest island is Gree n la n d ; the Weefc 
■twtMm* i n the Gulf of Mexico, the largest island being Cuba ; the 
. Bart ladles, the hugest of which is Borneo j the Pacific groups of 
scattered islets. 

In addition to these, Madagascar, and Ceylon In the Indian Ocean, 
New Zealand, and the British Isles are the most important 
islands* 

Newfoundland and Vancouver Island arc large islands to the east 
and west of Canada. Japan lies off the east of Eurasia, balancing 
the British Isles on the west. Newfoundland, Vancouver Island 
aqd the British Isles have the same latitude, while Japan is further 
south. 

The highlands and mountains.- Hu: Highland* or Bart Africa 
and Bast Australia, the Bocld.ee of North America, the Andes of 
South America lie parallel to the coast lines of the Pacific or 
Indian Oceans. 

The Appalachian* ami*Brasll Highland* form in North and South 
America respectively masses towards the Atlantic Ocean. The 
great highlands of Eurasia, extend from the Atlas in Africa by the 
Alps, Carpathian* and Caucasus to the Himalaya*, and thus lie ac ross 
the general direction of the highlands of the rest of the w 01 Id. 
Latitude 40* N. consists almost entirely of a circle of highland 
and mountains, and stretching from this area of upland there are 
three lines of upland- the Rockies and Andes ; the highlands of 
East Africa ; the highlands of Malaysia and East Australia — which 
converge towards the South Pole. 

BecenM exploration. — Notable additions to our knowledge of 
the world have been made in recent years. Sir Ernest Shackleton 
led an expedition which added considerably to our knowledge of 
the snow-covered uplands of Antarctica in the neighbourhood of 
Queen Victoria and Bing' Edward VII. Land*. His route from New 
Zealand is shown in Fig. 2. 

Commander Peary led an expedition which resulted in the 
attainment of the North Pole. His route from Etah iooGreenland 
is indicated in Fig. 2, and his journey showed that there is no 
land between Greenland and the North Pole. 

Dr. Sven Hedin traversed parts of Tibet, marked H in Figs, 1 
and 2, and thus revealed to th% world hitherto unknown land. 
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Great circles. — ’The shortest distance from one place in the world 
to any other place is along a track which would finally bring the 
traveller back to his starting place after a journey round the world. 

Each meridian of longitude is half of such a track. Tracks of 
this kind are called great circles. # 

Part of the great circle from Greenwich to Wellington (Nfsw 
Zealand) is shown in Figs, z and 2. Nearly alTthe large islands 
of the world e/cept those in America are near this great circle. 

Summary. 

1 . The continents, except Australia and Antarctica, form the 
land hemisphere ; centre, British Isles. 

2 . The Pacific Ocean, with parts of the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, makes the water hemisphere ; centre. Antipodes Island, 
south-east of New Zealand. 

3 . The most important islands except those of America lie near 

a great circle passing roftnd the earth, through London and near 
New Zealand (Figs. 1 and 2). *■ 

4 . The highlands lie on the whole towards the edge of the 
land hemisphere ; t.e. near the Pacific Ocean. 

5 . The area about latitude 40° N. is mainly upland that about 

latitude 40° S. is mainly sea (Fig. 2 ). • 

2. The Peoples of the World. 

1. Examine Fig. 3 . Tabulate the names of those parts of the world 

where the population is engaged more extensively in industry than in 
agriculture. W 

2 . In which case does the region of dense jjopulation extend farther 
from the equator than latitude 50% and in which cases than latitude 40®? 

3. What explanation have you to offer for the dense population engaged 
in agriculture in N.K. Africa? 

The density of population. — Outside Europe and North-East 
United States, the population is dense only in the very warm 
countries. %outh-ea8tern Asia, South-eastern United States, the Nile 
▼•Hey and Central Africa have dense populations, and, except in 
the ca&c of America, the people are not white. 

In Europe the area of dense population extends about as far 
north as latitude 60° N., and the area of densest population lies 
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near the west coast in the Low Countries (Holland and Belgium) 
and in England. The only case outside Europe where there is* a 
dense population farther north than latitude 40° N. is about the 
eastern part of the boundary between Canada and the United 
States, from the valley of the river St. Lawrence southwards. 
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Occupations of the people. In olden times, when there was 
very little carrying of goods anti food stuff', from one part of the 
world to the other, the majority of the f>cop!c were engaged in 
some foam of farming ; living in the midst of the farmers were to be 
found men engaged, cither during the whole or part of their time, 
at some form of industry ; for example, there were always smiths 
and frequently weavers. In those parts of the world* where, from 
drought or intense cold, farming operations were well-nigh im- 
possible, such as the desert regions of middle Australia, or the 
cold regions on the shore-lands of the Arctic Ocean, the people 
were not even farmers they subsisted upon the results of hunting. 

The early farmer owned flocks and herds, and frequently used 
to rely upon the tillage of small patches of ground for some of 
his food. The modern farmer relics almost entirely upon 'tillage, 
and frequently has animals, to supply certain products, sttch as 
milk or wool, which he needs only in small quantities. 
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The growth of shipping, the invention of tlrfe electric telegraph, 
have changed all this. In modern times, the farmer of Australia 
or Western America farms as a business ; he has food-stuff's and 
raw materials, such as meat and wool, which he sells in the 
world’s markets. If he grows only wheat, the failure of the crop 
in wheat-lands on the other side of the world may bring him 
high prices for his harvest ; if lie rears sheep, he knows that the 
mutton he sells will jrrobably be eaten by people who live thou- 
sands of miles away/ Consequently, although the map (Fig. 3 ) 
shows that the majority of the people in the world are still farmers, 
they farm for a different purpose ; they farm to sell their produce to 
feed the inhabitants of distant lands. 

The change of purpose has had a second consequence. The 
modern farmer is intent upon his farming, and therefore leaves 
industries to others, and thus the map shows that in Western 
Europe, particularly in England, Belgium, Germany and France, a 
large proportion of people is occupied in manufactures. In certain 
parts of Australia, New Zealand, and the United States the people 
engaged in industries outnumber those who«are farmers. Speaking 
generally, the yellow and black peoples are farmers, the white 
people are both farmers and manufacturers. In the white man’s 
lands in the newly dex eloped parts of the world-'- America and 
Australasia -most of the people are farmers, but gradually a 
population denoted to industry is arising in the cities and* unxns. 

The people and trade.- The separation of occupations just 
noted has profoundly affected the world's trade. Ships carry to 
Western Europe cargoes of food stuff's and raxv materials, the 
produce of the agricultural workers of distant lands. These 
cargoes supplement the supplies grown at home. Ship^ leaving 
Western Europe and Eastern America carry cargoes of manu- 
factured goods and manufactured food-stuff's, produced by the 
factory workers to supply clothing, farm machinery, and railxvays, 
for use in the agricultural lands. 

Summary. 

1, Europe* has the densest white population, and also the 
greatest proportion of industrial workers. 

2. The new white man’s lands of America and Australia are 
at present agricultural, with a strong tendency to become in parts 
manufacturing. 
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3. Eastern Asia* is densely peopled, and sends many form 
products to Europe. 

4. The densest populations of yellow or black men lie close to 
the equator. 

5. The world’s trade largely consists in exchanging farm 

products from everywhere with the manufactures of Western 
Europe and Eastern America. ^ 

3. The Great Rivers of the World. 

1 . Fig. 5 shows a map of the world on a projection which gives areas 
with little or no distortion. On a tracing of Fig. 5, or on a larger 
map of the same kind, find m the manner shown In-low hv means of 
squared transparent paper the areas of the catchment Imsins of the rivers 
marked. 



Fig. 4.— Akba of Wales. 


GREAT RIVERS 


The measurement of areas from maps.-r-Fig. 4 shows the 
method adopted to find from a map the area of a definite region, 
in this case Wales. The area of Wales is traced from the atlas 
on squared transparent paper. The * stepped line is made to 
include all the complete squares. These are counted and found 
to be 156. The broken squares are estimated to be equal to 
42 complete squares. ' The area of Anglesey is estimated at 
8 complete squares. 

" Area of Wales —156 + 42 + 8 — 206 squares. 

By the scale of the map the sides of 17 squares measure 102 
miles ; therefore the side of one square -6 miles. 

1 square — 36 sq. miles, 
area of Wales — 206 x 36 

— 7,416 sq. miles, 
i.e. 7,400 square miles (roughly). 
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The great rivers of America - The Mississippi valley consti- 
tutes a large^ortion (40 per cent.) of the United States, and stretches 
from the north to the south. The river is a great natural high- 
way 7 down which ships may float to the Gulf of IVlcxico, and thus 
forms a means of communication from, the interior to the sea. The 
journey up-stream is more difficult, and thus New Orleans, at the 
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mouth of the rivet, has about tour times as much an export Lade 
as import trade. 

The valley of the St. Lawrence, iiu hiding the (beat Lakes, contains 
about half of the important parts of Canada. The river and 
lakes provide a watei-way trom Chicago and Kurt Arthur to the 
Atlantic; but m paits the route is dependent upon canaL. 'Kin* 
outlet for the tiaffic of this vullev past Newfoundland is humpeied 
by ice in winter, and thus a great poition of tin* trade passes 
eastwards by New York. The tiade of Montreal, which stands on 
the St. Lawrence at the limit to which ocean-going steamers can 
penetrate, is % however, t onsidei able. 'Tin* table, p o, shows that 
the ti.ide is almost equal to that of Boston and i;hmUt than that 
of San hranc isco. *1 he tiaile of Quebec lower down the same river 
is only one-eighth of that of Montieal. 

In South Ameu< a, the Amazon valh \ me hide'* nun h <>t the init 1 - 
tmpKal land. The mn forms tl ie onlv lughwav mto the inteiioi 
of the continent, as the land-wavs aie impenetiuble on an (Hint 
of the trope al for ests. 

I he trade of Para is small, and the climatic' diffic nines prevent 
the river becoming of great nnpor t.inc e. 

The rivets of the Plate estuary tap the regions more to the south. 
The greater utility of these nvers is shown bv the trade* of Buenos 
Ayres, which is about fouiteen times that of Baia. All the rivers of 
South America have a long course from the Andes towards the 
Atlantic, and as the countrv on the eastern slopes of the Audi's 
develops these rivers will increase in importance. 

The great rivers of Africa. --The Congo is, on account of the 
dense tropic al forest of the neighbouring land, like* the Amu/on, an 
important highway; but, like the other African rivers, the Congo 
offers a bar to navigation by the rapids near the mouth, winch 
prevent free ( omrnumc ation to the sea. There is, therefore, no 
great port at the mouth of the river. t 

The Nile, however, has turned wh.it would otherwise be desert 
into a narrow trench of cultivated land ; it supplies water for the 
crops of a rainless area; its shipping is blown up-stream by 
northerly winds and floats down-stream with the current. Thus, 
Alexandria has a great trade, whic h will me reuse with Hie develop- 
ment of the Sudan under the peaceful British administration. The 
table shows that the trade of Alexandria is the largest of any 
African port. 

The great rivers of Asia.— The Indus and the Ganges together 
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make the low -lying land which lies between the eh v atinns of the 
Himalaya and the Deccan. The high rainfall and the high tem- 
perature account for the development in these valleys of a large 
population, which in this respect is similar to the dense population 
in the Nile trench (Fig*. 3 ). The Indus flows through a semi- 
desert region in its lower course, and hence Karachi has neither 
the trade nor the importance of Calcutta ; this is further shown by 
the great excess of exports from Karachi (TaJ>le, p« 9 ). The rivers 
of China though larger are not so important, owing to the backward 
state of the country. The trade of Shanghai is important. 

The Murray river, dins river, the largest of the Australian 
continent, turns uwav from the eastern coast land', and Iras built 
up a large area of alluv iaT land, which will heroine fruitful under 
a well-developed irrigation s\stem sin h as has been begun near 
Mildura It suffers man tin frequency of drought and the 
consequent difficulties of navigation. 

The rivers of Europe. The uuo of Europe, tin Rhine, Danube. 
Elbe, Rhone and Seme, are small in comparison wuh those of the 
other Continents. * 

Hamburg nn thr Kll>t\ Antwerp in Igium, Marseilles near the 
mouth of Rhone, London and Liverpool are, with th< exception of 
New \ or k, the greatest port-, of the Northern I I c nnspheie . the* 
trade of London exceeds 300,000,000 per annum 1 I able, p 9). 

Other ports. Rio de Janeiro, Melbourne, Sydney, Singapore, 
Bombay, Madras, Yokohama, St Petersburg and San Francisco occ ur 
m the table, p. 9 , because* they are important poits although they 
are um onnee ted with great livers 


Sum m ar v. 

1. The Mississippi, St. Lawrence, Canges, and Nile, are the 

four important great rivers. • 

2. Montreal, New Orleans, Alexandria, and Calcutta, are great 
ports on great rivers ; but these poits ate eclipsed by the great 
European ports, such as London. 

3. The great rivers of the world are not, on the whole, so 
important as the smaller rivers of Europe^ etc,, such as the Rhine, 
Danube. 

4. The great rivets of thr tropical lands of the Old World are 
seats of a dense population, mainly interested in agriculture. 
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4. The Deserts of the World. 

1. Naim* the countries, the kinds of people and their occupations in 
the desert regions shown 011 the map (Tig. 6). 

2. Compare the map (Fig. 6) with the maps in Figs. 1 and 2: which 
hot deserts are lowland, which are upland? Round which ocean does the 
cold desert stietch? Is this cold desert upland or lowland ? 



I'm 6 . — Thf Woki i' s IVm.kt'- 


The hot deserts.- Tilt* hot deseits tend to stretch across the 
world m two belts, about the same clistam e on each side of the 
equator; but the actual distribution of the deseit land depends 
also upon ehwation and nearness to the sea, and fuithei, upon the 
direction of the oceanic winds \\ here the winds are oft the 
shore, the desert ships leath the coast ; where the winds are on 
shore, the deseit recedes fiom the coast. 

The Sahara desert reaches the Atlantic shores of North Africa ; 
the Central Australian Desert reaches the coast of \\ cstein Australia ; 
the Kalahari desert rcat lies the Atlantic shores of South Africa ; 
and the Atacama desert reaches the l\u ifu shores of South America. 

In India, how o\ or, the* deseit is pushed, as it were, northwards 
by. the rain-beannit winds of the Indian Ocean, so that the central 
tableland of Asia is desert, the desert Of Gobi ; while fuither south, 
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in the tiue desert latitude, there only octuis the < ompaiativ eiy 
small desert of Thar tn Noith West India. 

The hot deserts are lands where theie is no growth of vegetation 
owing to the absence of moisture. Here and there, water, which 
has percolated underground into the neighbourhood, makes a 
spring. In some cases the spring rises to the level of the sur- 
rounding land, and m the immediate neighbourhood of this water 
vegetation springs up ; the fringing date palms and the greenness 
of such places makes them bright spots irj the desert. These 
are the oases which determine the loutes of the desert traveller, 
who usually passes m each day’s journey from one oasis to 
another. Sometimes, tire water does not reach the kind level, 
and then the camel-men of the desert < ut down to the water level. 
At one place the rock is cut into steps, at another there is a slope, 
in a third place there is simplv a well ; but in all c ases the prec ious 
fluid can be raised to the land level tor the use of man and beast. 
vArid regions. Immediate!) surrounding the ti ur deserts are 
the semi-deserts or and legions, where the watei supplv n scarce. 
In these arras the tiller of the soil relies upon some form of 
artitic ud canal, by meafcs of wine h <he wat» i he nruN is brought 
to his fields. In Lower Kgvpt, the peasant or fellah dc pe nds 
upon the great natural canal of the Nile*, or on one or other of 
the canals made for lnm by Ins (iovtmmem. His crops .tic not 
watered In rams, but soak tip water from the* rlooded ground. 

In Iran, the canals art‘ aintic ;al cuttings underground, and m 
North West India there* are the livers, the Indus, the (»anges and 
their tributaries, m addition to the canals ♦ tit )>\ the ( «ov< rninrnt. 
And lands depend upon imgation works foi their wate r supply, 

1 he true deserts afford such pool support for human life that the 
population is scattered and nomadic t the feu inhabitants are 
perpetualh in motion, and do not resort to settle d habitatrons. 
In the irrigated and regions of Kgvpt and India, however, the 
canals fix the population, and when the water mjj^jIv is large 
the ease with winch life can lx* supported by crops makes these 
areas the home of dense populations i Fig. 3,. 

The tundra. The cold deserts, or barren grounds, vvhic h fiinge 
the Arctic. ( )< can arc* desert because the* climate is too told to 
support much life of any kind In the summer, the surface of the 
ground becomes soft, and is carpeted with beautiful flowers and 
tiny shrubs ; wild strawberries and similar fruits exist in favoured 
spots, and for a short season growth is rapid ; but soon all is 
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changed, in the colder months the ground is frozen hard, and 
then the polar night makes life outside the tiny settlements 
impossible. In the summer, the inhabitants live in tents or stone 
huts, but in the winter they build snow houses. During the warm 
months they lay in stores of animal food, seal, bear, walrus, salmon, 
and this has to suffice. The result of this is that the settlements 
are few and separated by great distances, and that the population 
of the tundra is scattered and nomadic — a population of hunters. 

• 

Summary. 

1. The hot deserts lack water, and support only a nomadic 
people. 

* 

2. The arid regions near the hot deserts depend upon irrigation 
for water supplies, yield plenteous crops, and support a settled 
population of great numbers. 

3. Near the Aictic Ocean the great cold prevents any vegetable 
growth except during the short summei, and thus there is only a 
scattered noniadu people, dependent upon the < base for sustenance. 


OlTLSTJONS.* 

1. On an outline map of the World maik with names, Calcutta, New 
Yoik, Melbourne, Ceylon, the West Indies, Antarctica; the Nile, the 
Mississippi, the Murraj. 

•vfiL Specify the parts of the Atlantic Ocean, the continents which have 
coast lines on this ocean ; name the chiet islands, the chief nveis which 
flow into this ocean. Name the great polls on the Atlantic Ocean. 

3, Specify the land masses m the water hennspheie. State what you 
know about their inhabitants and the work they do. 

4. Is the count r\ you live in entitled to be called an industrial count r} ? 
\\ h\ so, or w h\ not 

5, What is a Where are the deseits of the New World? Can 

you state anv general principle as to their distribution, or account in any 
way for then occurrence in the regions mhi ha\e mentioned? (CM*.) 

6. Kxplam whvwe have* surli deserts as the Sahara and Oobi. l!ow r 

doejt it happen that tlu ic* aie oases m these de serts? (C. 1 \ ) 

In wliat parts of the world art* deserts found ? Classify the different 
cause's which produce deserts, and explain with regard to some one desert 
the reasons for its sterility. (L.C.C. ) 

* For the meaning of the abbres rations at the e^d of the examination questions, 
see Preface. 
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8 . T!ii‘ cent io df Australia. Tibet, the Sahara, anil the plateau of the 

Western I'nitetl States have verj little laiutall. C ail you account i<>r this 
by am *jcnei.il pniuiple? (I..C.I .) 

9. If >ou sjk-iU the month of June in the heart of a district with 

M hmiiia ” tomlitiDiis. wh.if ,u omiit would \<>u give vc»ur hie and sur- 

roundings fhcre J What * fuu^s would vott notice it \ou rdumnl t*» the 
same liMiii £ in the month of I Vv ember / ( I*’ ng. l \ ( ) 

5. The Forests of the World. 

1, Make a l*>t ot the U n d J.imls sih*«n m ti’.t imp * ) rg, 7 ). Name 

m tMv h ( ,N‘ rht J trgy 1 1 w 1 ^ \\ 1 1 i I; 'ii w* tiu-v I mils Art flu forests 

u^udh 111 a lowland « *1 ,ui upland ate.* .** 

2, On an outline map <*t the \\ mill maik m the temperate I'lie^ts, the 

mi\» <1 wntKl and ^ 1 .^ land ti<>m th* map { I* ig. 71 - A»e ihe temperate 

forests neai to «>i uniott fi<»m the sr.i J ( )n whrh side of the tundia are 

tile ttrinpciatc forests, t he polai side or the equatorial suit / 



Fig. 7 . — '1 nr Wom i/s F a i si i - 


The hot forests. — I n the region of tropical rainfall fFig. 8), the 
land is covered almost entirely in its virgin state with flense vegeta- 
tion, made up of tail trees and dense undergrow th. In consequence, 
unless it is cleared, the land is impassable for man, and the rivers 
afford the only avenues for communication, except where roads 
are cut by mam force through the jungle. Certain roads are kept 
open through the jungle \ but this is only possible by continuous 
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effort on the part of those who use the road. These tropical 
forests are found chiefly on the lowlands, and in Brazil, for instance, 
the river valleys are forested, while the ridges in between the 
rivers are much freer from trees. 

Similarly the valley of the Zambezi makes a forest-clad trench 
through the plateau of South Africa. The density of the forest 
prevents the .growth of a large population, and the darkness of 
the almost sunless ground prevents the growth of stalwart human 
beings ; the forest peoples are consequently of a low type of 
civilisation, like the pigmies of the African forest. Further, the 
profusion of insect and bird life and the constant dampness of 
the air, cause disease to attack any people other than the natives 
of the forest, and thus the tropical forest is almost inaccessible 
to civ ilised men. 

ddie timber produced from these forests is floated down the 
rivers to the sea and m this way readies the markets of the 
woi Id. 



The temperate forests.- These forests reach to the frozen 
desert, and lie frequently along the seaward side of mountain 
ranges, where the rainfall is over 25 inches per annum (Fig. 8). The 
trees tend to be more scattered where the rainfall is less than this 

quantity ; and, where the temperature # is only above freezing point 
w.o. n 
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for a short time c<u h year, the trees are stunted and the wood 
fibie does not become haul. As a general rule, tempeiute forests 
ait* not inhabited In many people, as it is only in the ( learm^s of 
the foiest that farming t an be tamed on; but the winter snows 
make it possible for lumbereis to tut down the tiees during tins 
season and loll them to the ed^e of the frozen streams, and then 
pass them down-stream after tin* frost has broken. The lo^s thus 
reac h the saw-mills, and pass to the* markets. In < ertam lands, 
such as the British Isles and Kastern Oermanx, the am lent forests 
ha\e been cleared and the land has now become agricultural. 
A similar clearing away of the trees is taking place m the newer 
lands m Amo u a, and tin* diminution of the* forested aieas is 
causing attempts to be made to plant youn^ trees, in outer to 
ensure in the future adequate supplies of timber, wood pulp, wood 
tar, and pin h. J hr trees of the temperate forests are coniferous 
in the colder parts and deciduous that is, th<*\ shed then leaxes m 
w mtei in the* xx antler ar eas The tiopic al ti ees are c x ei een 


Sr\r\i \ k\ . 

1. Trees eroxx densely in the hot, rainx unions neai the 
equator 

2. The highlands of the* tropn s tend to be* treeless. 

3. From the frozen deserts toxxards the* ecpiator the land tends 
to be covered xxith trees, gradually of larger size* and closer 
together. 

4 . In the drier areas the trees ate found alon^ the* water 
courses. 

6. The Grass -Lands of the World. 

1, Make a list in tvxo o dumns containing the nanus of the countries 
winch are grassland regions: (i) on the’ polar side of the h<\ deserts; fn) 
on the ecju.itona] side of the liol deserts. Fnderlme the name where tile 
grass land region is an upland urea (I ig. tj). 

2. On an outline map of the* World mark the grass land ureas of the 
Southern Hemisphere. Note careful!) the ariangement of these areas 
round the hot deserts. 'Vo what extent do t reex occur in these* grass-lands ? 
Arc the grass lands wettei or drier than the hot deserts? (‘older or 
warmer? (Fug. 9 .) 

Grass lands in temperate climates. ~ In the Northern Hemi- 
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sphere, the grass-lands stretch from the temperate forests on the 
noith towards the equator. Where the rainfall is above 20 inches 
per annum, there the grass-land is mixed with forest. This mixed 
lanu occurs in Western Europe and m Eastern America, and 
typical lowland scenery in this area contains fields of native or 
cultivated grasses, varied by lines of trees fimgmg the water- 
couises and edymg the elevated land, the lower heights being 
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frequently tuifed with thin glass, while m many cases the slopes 
of the steeper heights are loiested on their wet sides. Fig. 10 
is a photograph which shows a flat vallev floor which is grass-land 
and a tree-clad hillside which slopes upwards rapidly. In many 
paits of this aiea the original native vegetation has been modified 
bv the cutting away of the forests, thus leaving the land open to 
agncultuial operations. 

Inland on these continents, away from the influence of the 
Atlantic' Ocean, the rainfall is less than 20 inches per annum, 
and the forest disappears, leaving the plains grass covered ; and, 
further inland, where the rainfall is even less and the conditions 
approximate to those ,of the semi-desert, the land has patches of 
coaise grass in tussoc ks, sufficiently separated from each other to 
show the bare earth between. m 
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Eme grabs-lund is capable of producing large crops of the 
cultixated grasses or ceicals, and a typical scene is that of the 
\asi wheat fields of middle North America, while the dner regions 
gi\e the typical rolling glassy plains of the prairie or the steppe. 
In the temperate parts of the Southern Hemisphere a similar 
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sequence orr ms, although in each of the three land masses the 
change from wet to drier regions o< nils as one passes fiom the 
eastern towards the western shorts Consequently* the mixed 
woodland and grass-land is on the east, < hanging to the pure grass- 
lands — (ailed the veld in South Africa, the downs in Australia, <u 
the pampas in South America as one reaches the interior. Then 
the land becomes semi-desert, and finally quite desert towards 
the west coast. In parts of the latter the rainfall is stub that a 
local change from wcxxls to mixed wcMxlland and grass-land otxurs. 
These c hanges oc< ur towards latitude 40 S. * 

The grass -lands nearer, the equator. The tropical forest thins 
out to drier grass-land areas on each side. This grass-land 
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merges into the stony hot deserts further away from the equator. 
In the summer, during the rainy season, the vegetation is luxuriant, 
but in the winter desert conditions prevail. It thus follows that 
these areas are adapted to crops of cultivated grasses which 
require great heat and moisture, while in die specially irrigated 
regions the cultivated grasses of more temperate climates can be 
grown during the dry season of the winter. 

The influence of elevation upon vegetation. — Certain moun- 
tains in the tropics show snow caps ; and thus their summits 
resemble the fio/cn deserts, while the fbot of the mountain has 
dense forests. The mountain may exhibit the complete sequence 
of \ ('gelation from tropical forest to tundra, just as on the lowland 
the sequence from hot forest to frozen desert arises as higher 
latitudes are reached. The elevated plains, for example, the plateaus 
of South Africa, show this effect m the comparative peculiarities of 
the \cld, which in the dry season is parched and the soil friable 
and rapidly turning to dust, while m the wet season the ground is 
quickly c overed with a carpet of luxuriant vegetation. 


Si T M MARY. 

1 . The grass-lands he between the hot deserts and the forests 
of both kinds. 

2 . Where the rainfall is comparatively heavy the grass is thick 
and mixed with tiees, as the rainfall is less the trees disappear 
and the grass thins 

3 . The sequence of vegetation met on passing from lowland 
to highland is the same as that met on passing towards the 
poles. 


7. Winter and Summer Temperatures of the World. 

* 

Examine Fig. 13, having l>efore you a map of the world. Name those 
parts of the world which have the hottest temporalities in summer. 
Name those parts which are oddest in winter. Compaie the general 
direction of the isotherms (lines showing equal average tempeiatures of 
the air) over the land and the sea. Do the isotherms follow the direction 
of parallels or metulians? 


The representation of climate fects. — Imagine an island 
such as that in Fig. 11. Places on the island have records of 
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A line is drawn through M, N, P, etc., separating temperatures 
abox e 4c/ F. fiom those below' ; such a line is called an isotherm. 

When temperatuie, etc, is recorded on a map for the yearly 
aveiage, it is frequently useful to know' the change which occurs 
from month to month, consequently graphs of temperature, etc., 
arc made. 


Arerage Monthly Temperatures in London in Degrees Fahrenheit. 

J.ui l\\> M ,tr Apr May June Juh Au<. St pi. Oi t. Nov. I >eo. 

38 40 43 49 • 55 61 64 63 58 50 44 40 


Fiom a table like the one abo\ e a graph is made (Kig. 12). 
'The mean tempet atui e, and the range abo\e and below this mean, 
are them calc uLited, and the* result expressed. u London tempera- 
tuic 1 , 50A 1 ’ .'1-13*2 i~C. ' Temperature s abo\e the mean are 
experienced for .ibout 5j months, and below the mean for about 
6A ninths. 

temperature zones. The distribution of temperature in the 
Southern Hemisphere is simpler than that in the Noithern. The 
belt betw een parallels of latitude 20 S. and (>o S has a tempera- 
tun* ranging m tin* summer fiom oxer 7<L i to less than 50 F. as 
we pass fur thei away from the rquatoi, and m the* winter from 
70“ V . to fier/mg point. '1 he land masses of South America, South 
Vfrioi ,md Austi.dia are somcnlut w.nmei on their eastern sides 
than on the* west. The summer lempeiatuie of Austiaha is higher 
than that m corresponding southern latitudes elsewhere. < 

In the* Northern Hemisphere, the temperatures are higher oxer 
the* land in the summn and loxxei in the winter. It thus appears 
that in this region temperature does not < on expond with latitude, 
^n summer-time tin* land in the north has a warmer atmosphere 
than tin* land in the south, while in winter-time the air oxer the 
southern continents is wanner than that oxer the north?, 

The heal equator lies somewhat to the north of latitude 6 . The 
equaton.il belt, between latitude 20 J N. and 20 S. has on the 
axerage for the whole xear a temperature of more than 70" F., 
and this temperature increases with the height of the sun in the 
summer to temperatures in the mid-summer month of oxer 90' F. 
oxer the land, so that the lands north and south of tin* Amazon 

in South America, Central Africa, the Deccan, and the Indian 

•? 

Ocean with the East Indies ha\e an average temperature for 
the year of 8o° F. and over. 

The temperatuie belts of the world can then be summarised 
thus : the hot belt on both sides of the equator, high temperature 
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with slight variation ; the north and south temperate belts, with 
average annual temperatures between 50° and 70° F., and greater 
differences between winter and summer in the north than in the 
south ; and finally the north and south cold caps round the poles, 
where again there are greater differences between winter and 
sumfher temperatures in the north than in the south. 

\JPlaces of special temperature. — The great fluctuations in 
the winter isotherms m the north, especially those for freezing 
point and 10 F., shefw clearly one specially warm area and two 
specially cold areas m winter. The warm area, sometimes called 
“the winter gulf of warmth,” lies in the north-east Atlantic Ocean, 
and affects the winter temperatures in the British Isles and on 
the shores of the North Sea. The told areas co\er Hudson Bay 
and its shores and Eastern Siberia, and in these regions there is 
a different e between the t oldest and hottest temperatures recorded 
of moie than 170 I*'., while 1 the greatest diffeience of this kind 
recorded foi the southern hemisphere is in the middle of the land 
and amounts to about h'o V, only. 

v /The effect of the sea. - I he isotherms ovei the land approach 
flic equator m winter and ic<ede horn the equator in summer as 
they pas> from sen to land, tlni^ showing that m gencialfthe sea 
is wanner than the land in winter and coolet in sunimor^Fhe 
warmth alreadv noted m the Notth Fast Atlanta Ocean in winter 
m 1 aused by the diiftmg of waim surface waters o\er the ocean 
polew aids tow.iaN the 1 notth-east ; while the peculiarly cold 
patches of sea off tin 1 uesi coaM^ of South America and South 
Afina about latitude S aie clue to the* piesence of ('old surface 
watei win< h wells up horn the deepen parts of the ocean, since the 
wind, whn h in these legions ihmi In alwa\s blows away from the 
land, dn\es tin* smface watei towards the middle of the" ocean.) 

The effect of altitude. t he temperatuie of the air falls i° K 
for e\ ery .270 feet the* oNcnoiq'K's, consequently the" temperatures 
shown in Fig 11 r 1 1 only tine for those* parts of the land which 
are on the le\rl of the sea. It thus follows that the temperature 
of the atmosphere* m Southern Cermany and Central Fiance is 
about 5° F. lower than that iciorded by the isotherms and the 
temperature of the atmospheic on the high Alps about 10 F. lower. 
North America, west of mondian 100 W.. the greater part of 
Central Asm, and Greenland experience temperatmes about io° F. 
lower than those shown in F ig. 11. I he great belt of summer 
temperatmes maiked upon the map of South Afnca is given as 
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1)0 F., hut the actual trmpri atm e> felt art* about tto F. on the 
average. Similar deductions tmm tin* temper atm es shown b\ the 
isotherms are to he made foi the elevated puits of South America 
and Australia. 

Results of high and low temperatures. The patc hes of land 
shown m Fig. 13 which have a midsummer temper atm e of at 
lea^t c^o F. are the mens ot the hot deceits and semi-deserts. 
The area of country m the* Northern Hemisphere which has a 
winter temperature' of less than 10 F, / 0 F. at least below 
free/mg point, are the regions of the* tundra, or cold dt'sert 1'hus, 
either great heat or great cold occurs m the regions where \ege- 
tation is scant*, and wheie there* arc* therefore few people. 

St MM \ R V. 

1 . Isotherm-* aie hut's showing average air temper. itut(*s ; th(*v 
refer to temper atm c -> at sen level. 

2 . The c ountra*^ of the northern hemisphere hi\e the more* 
extreme temper atm r>. 

3 . I'he X K. Atlantic is ndlv warm m wmte 1. 

4 . X F Asia is specially cold m winter and -.penally warm m 
summer. 

5 . Masses of water make the an over the* neighbouring lands 
c'older m summer and warmer m winter. 

6 . 'The lusher one got ^ the* c older it gets. 

7 . The nearer the* pole, the < older the* air. 

8. The Pressure Regions of the World. 

1 . Funsult tin* ivjhais m your arias, and the tvpnal isobars shown in 
I‘ ig. 14 Mi isobar is a line* joining tho«.»* place's utih an Ljual average 
prrsvir<_ for a given jK.*ru>d Name tin two permanent low pressure' 
arras, and tht* six permanent high-pre^ure areas (I ig 141 I'he shaded 
areas represent permanent depressions, or troughs, m tin* atmosphere ; 
in these areas tie* harorneter i^ always low. 'The rnov einenK of ihe 
atmosph* re wheh arc 1 railed Winds depend upon the direction of the 
isobars, as given bv the following statement (Buys Ballot's law) : “If you 
stand on an isobar, with die high pressure on \<>ur right and the' low 
pressure on your Jeff, m the norfhern hemisphere die wind will blow on 
your l>ack and m the southern hemisphere on youi fact'.’’ 
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Make a tiacinj* of tin* outlines of the continents from h ig. 14 ; place 
this Imi ii)^ o\ei 1 i*y 14 . ;md apple tin aho\e rule to mark b\ means 
of a now heads on the tracing the cJiil< lion of the permanent winds. 



mmmm ii'ft't a! t u‘ f i f s Land cuu r ft Hi hi ft htqh /«, dotted 

Fin H 1 m I'm*--' »» KiiT't's oh inr Woki n ( \ftri Supnn r;n<l Ilixhan.) 

Pressure distribution. 'I he pie^eny which is measuied b\ 
means of the 1 »n 1 mm tt k s< \ \ es m an approximate w ay as a method 
of measmm- the height of the at mo-phei e, or the quantity of air 
abo\ e the phn (' u he 1 r the I ui omt tei is fixed. Since the air is free 
to mo\ <\ tht ie ni'.'t oe< tu mo\ ements of air towaids a depression 
oi aiea of low pie^-aur fiotn an .11 ea of lu^h piessute ; these mo\ c- 
nirnts are felt !»v ih on then undci side, and ai c called winds. 

( onsecjuentb those parts of* the eat ills surface wheie the pres- 
sure is nlw a\ s low cm must be places foictv ,h which winds blow, 
while from those parts where the pressure is higher the winds 
ate slowly mmmit awa\. 

It tlms becomes important to know where these places of per- 
manent hiydi or low piessuies oceui ; tluw arc* marked on b 14* 
and the atea maikecl H. 1 m Central Asia is of preat importance, 
because although the pressure there is luv^h m winter, the pressure 
is low m stimim'r ; this icipon is the place on the earth where 
the greatest ran^e of pressure change occurs, b 10m one of the 
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highest known average pressures, 30-5 in, it passes in one <>( the 
lowest, 29O in. 

This region is also the area of greatest difference in temperature. 

The equatorial depression moves slightly northwards or south- 
wards with the sun : when the sun is overhead in the north, the 
limits of the depression are further north than they are when 
the sun is overhead in the south. The high-prexsure areas are 



shown in I* ig. 14 lying in threes over the orean, roughly equi- 
distant from the equator ; die area of high pressure in the months 
when the pressure is highest extend nutwaids from the centres 
marked, and in some months the three southerly areas join and 
form a hell of higher pressure between the equatorial and south 
polar depressions. In the north the expansions of the high-pr essiirc 
regions are complicated bv # the depressions of the North Atlantic 
and the North Pacific, but in the winter months the high-piessure 
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an*as an* larger than in 1 1 k- summer, and extend some distance 
over the continents; during these months the high pressure is 
continuous from Central Asia to the Azores. 

The striking constancy of high pressures, always above 30^11., 
in regions H. 2, H. 3, 11. 4, H. 5, H. 6, and of low pressures, 
always below 30 in., in regions L. 1, L. 2 and at the Equator and 
in the Antarctic Ocean, and the variation in region H. 1, are 
shown in Fig. 15. 

The permanent ifcinds. — The connection between the areas of 
high and Jow picssure and the winds is expressed by Buys Ballot's 
law, which states that in the Northern Hemisphere, when the wind 
is blowing on >our ba< k, the low pressure is on the left and the 
high pressure is on the right In the Southern Hemisphere 
the low pressure is on the right and the high pressure on the left. 
Sim r there are pennant nt arras of high or low pressure, and 
this rule constant, it is pus ^blr t<> map the permanent winds, 
between the high pressure areas and iht equatorial depression 
there <k mr < onstunt winds, called the trade winds, which blow* 
from the math east m the mutlnm hemisphere, and from the 
southeast m the* soutium hemis] >her e between the southern 
high pies^uie .liras uid tie* s*>nth pohir doprc^iun there blow the 
brave west winds, the :<'< \ c»i _/<v t:e\ 

In th** No? them Hemisphere. theie is a t* ndency about lati- 
tude's 40 to ;o \ for the wind to blow from the west, but this 
tendem \ is somewhat disguised by the s pt « 1 * \ 1 low piessurcs of 
belaud and the Alaskan Nc a, with the result that tire winds arc 
frequent!) from the* south west. 

The spe c ial (Ui * umstan* <‘s of the t entral Asian region, accom- 
panied b\ tin* abnor malh hi^li Mimmn temperatures and the 
spci i.illv lou wmtti temperatures, n<t ‘ t° *1 ie seasonal 

winds < ailed the monsoons, wind) blow lrom the math-east in the 
winter after the manner of the- trade wind of the northern hemi- 
sphere, and fiom the south-west m the summer, ''hen they are an 
extension of the south-east trade winds of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere wind) have been lengthened in scope and twisted out 
of tjifiir normal direction from south-east to south-west. 

-stfhe effect of the land on the wind. The winds are steadiest 
over the sea, whilst they are Mibje< t to 1<>< al modifications over the 
land. In the last le.^on it was noted that the cool coast tem- 
per aturos of the western coasts of South America and South Africa 
were due to the welling up of cold water to take the place of warm 
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sut fare water chitted away over the ocean ; this is a permanent 
effect, and is due to the south-east nude wind. It was also noted 
that the winter yuif of warmth was due largely to drifts of warm 
water: these were caused b\ the westeih and sout le w estei ly winds 
o f the Atlanta ()<ran between the A/ou s and belaud. Tin* 
presence of mounta tis m the ira<k oi a wind piodmts important 
results whit h utfee t the * in umjai ent ar< a 

In the Alps and m the Rockies a w md is sometimes forced up 
against a mount. tin wall, with the result that* tin* wind passes over 
the tops of tiic v wall and down the U e-side ( >n the wa> o\(*i the 
ban an, the wind becomes cooler and direi , but on the way down 
the lee-side, the wind boomer a warm wind and e\eits l; t c n i t 
melting power, due 4 to us warmth and Us divm s, upon the snows 
which may lie on the mountum slopes , this is known as the* 
fohiV effect 

v^he effect of the wind on the land. \ wind Mowing <«wi iho 

sea takes up nun h nmiUme , hem < , shoo s a^a-nM v ha li an o< ran 
wmd blows air ra :a < >n the 4 otlu r hand, an on Mioie wind means 
a dr \ < oa st land 1 ty < » . When a wind ble >v s fmm a < < >ld area To 
a wanner ai ra, 1 1 b< t oiih s nmn * a pa l»h of ,d e or bui_, inrj^luu with 
every nni< through ulm h thr air p.ea - , and thus wards blow 
equator - w ai ds t< rai to abwub mnetr.ic, and it the v blow o\ e i land, 
the v w .11 keep that land di % 

Cyclones. It pequenth happen- that o\ ei a aiull portion *»i 
tin earth there d* v c h >ps an art a of d» t idedly low pleasure ; round 
this area the winds uhl e : t * I # ' inward * mote 4 or h 's m a dioation 
whu h is anti-* lo< kni-e* ui tin notthc in lioni-'phrM and ( !o< kwise 
m the south* m henusphe r r I he dept r nsioiu ate not still , they 
move, for example , m the* North \tlantn < >* run ulnny a durt lion 
whi< h is usually from the ^mith-wt st towards thr imnli-cN 

These storms irsult m sudden winds whnh are frequently .u i om- 
pamed by ram When the depression is very intense* the <\< lonn 
disturbaiu e is < alleel a hurricane or typhoon. 

Storm tracks. The Storm traeks of the' North Atlanta Ocean 
are 4 shown m I iy r . lb, Mon* than thirty storms per annum pass 
rtf ross North America from the* region of the (beat Lake's m an 
easterly direction, and of these about half pass south of [('eland. 
The usual storm trucks across Western Lurnpe are also shown: 
tracks L, I L, I V., V . run towards the east or north-east, and III. tt 
and III.// to the southeast. About one-fourth of the storms 
movements of low pressure pass alon^ track V. 
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I?i tin; Noith PuMfir ( )( can typhoons o< cur off the Philippines 
about 19 tunes a Ne.tr^aml cyclonic storms occur over Japan about 
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Depressions wimh follow these Hacks mean \miuN blowing from 
the west on the south '-ale of the Ijnrs sho^gn >n Pigs. H> and 17. 
C’onsoquenth the warm surface water of the south west of these 
oceans tends to be drilled tonauN and piled up against the north- 
western 1 oasts ot Km ope and North Ameiteu. 'This surface water 
modifies the wmtet 1 lunate ot these oust lands • anti the e\< ep* 
tional wmtei warmth whn h Jesuits is shown by the tail that the 
isotherms of 32 ' K and 40 V tor January lie in North W est Kurope 
in the direetion of the meridians. 1 la* net rfsult is that the British 
Isles ate habitable m wmtei while Labrador is a frozen waste. 

Allti-cyclones. W hen a relate elv high pressure is developed 
over a certain teuton, thete tlu* air tends to he stdl or to move 
slowly outwards from the << mu* of the area towards the regions of 
low pressure m .1 due< Iron alwavs opposite to tin* waul due< lions 
of c\ clones. Sn< h high pressures tend to endure and are fuvout- 
able to tint*. * aim weather. 1 he anl)-< v clones of the IltUish Isles 
are usuallv spi t m! extension-* of ih« A/ores or ( tutral Asian high* 
pressure areas, and s<, with other ateas 

* 

St 'MM \UY. 

1 . At the equator ami towards the south pole there- are regions 
of permanent!) low pressure. 

2 . Near belaud and near Alaska o< < ur low pressures. 

3 . In Central Asia the pressure m high m winter and low m 
summer. 

4 . In the oceans about lat. 30 theie tends to be a belt of high 
pressure. 

5 . Permanent winds blow* towards the equator trade winds-, 
and across high latitudes ''westerlies 

6. Seasonal winds blow a< ross the Indian 0< ran -monsoons). 

7 . Cyclone winds move antra Io< k w tse m the north, (lock-wise 
in the south. Anticyclone air movements are m the opposite 
dirc< lion. 

<,>t*i;sTioxs. 

*^ 1 . Dose ri Ik* how the air is brand, and also the circumstances which tend 
to increase or decrease the temperature of the atmosphere. (lb A.) 

2 . There are two mam tvv>es of forest : wh< r<* are they found r* Contrast 
them with reference to |>oMfion, < Innate, and products. (C.S.C.) 
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3: What is an isotherm ? Show why it does not coincide in direction 
wjth a parallel of latitude and why it varies its position during the year. 

4 ' (C. J\) 

0 

4. What arc isothermal and isoharic lines? I Tow do the direction of 

-e-ach alter in the northern hemisphere as We pass from winter to summer 
and why ? (C. P. ) 

5. What is meant by pressure of the atmosphere? How is it measured 

and how described? (C. U.L. ) 

6. Describe the course* of the January isothermal line of 30° or 32 0 F. in 
.the northern hemisphere, and account for its most marked deviations from 

the direction of a parallel of latitude. Contrast its course with that of the 
corresponding winter isothermal in the southern hemisphere. (C. S.C. ) 

A. What climatic conditions are necessary for tne existence of (a) deserts, 
(A) dense tropical forests? Oise two examples of each. (L.C.C.) 

8 . Then* are extensive grass-land areas in the continental land masses 
of the southern hemisphere. Describe their position and extent. What 
animals and people arc indigenous to these areas > Name the animals 
which have been imported, and specify the results this lias had upon the 
commerce of the world. (C.S.C.) 


9. Rainfall Regions of the World : Clouds : Sunshine. 

1. Make a tracing of the outline of the world from Fig. 13, and also an 
exact tracing of l ig. 18. Place the tracing of the world map o\er this 
second tracing, so that the first time the land masses of America, and the 
second time the land masses of 1 an ope and Africa, show over Fig. 18. 
Move the world map so that the centre line on Fig. rS is successively in the 
positions of the parallels of latitude named in the table l>elow : 


Month. 

! Jan. 

! Feb. 

Mar. j 

Apr. 

May 

1 June 

I, at. 

12 S. 

j 1 o u S. 

7' S. * 

' f 

! 'f- 

o° 

, 5 ' N. 

M onth. 

July 

j Auk i 

1 

«- S eP‘- | 

0<t 

1 Nov. 

’ l)ec. 

3 -at. 

5° N 

! 7" x. 1 

“r xf j 

o° 

”s 7 S." 

i 7’ s - 


When this is done, the extent of the regions of no rain, heavy rain, and 
variable rain, will he seen as they alter foi the successive months of the 
year. Mark on the world map the limits of the no rain region in the 
months of January and July. What relation do \ou observe between 
the region of heavv rains and the places which have the sun vertically 
overhead in each month ? What land region have during one season no 
rain, and during the opposite season rainfall : during which season, 
w.o. * - e 
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summer or winter, does the rain fall in these areas? Extending the 
rainfall belt eastwards, and slight 1\ to the north for the land mass of 
Asia, in what season would you expect to find rainfall in India? 




Variable 

Ram 


No Rain * 


Tropica I 
Rains 


No Rain * 


Variable 

Rain 


line 


* Except on Coasts with on-shore winds 

^ • 

/ Fir*. t8.- Rainfaii Diaokam. 

‘''Rainfall swings with the sun. The sun shines overhead in 
December south of the equator and in June north of the equator, 
and appears to swing between these two outside positions first 
northwards and then southwards. Underneath the sun there 
tends to fail on the land heavy rains, and these rains swing with 
the sun, and at the same time the “no rain” region which exists 
on each side of this belt .of tropical rainfall, swings w'ith the sun. 
Consequently, in January, rain falls on the shores of the Med iter- 
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ranean Sea, and as the year progresses this rainfall decreases, 
until in the summer this area is practically rainless, the rain 
returning with the approach of the winter season ; thus this area 
is a region of winter rains. Similarly, in California, South Africa, 
and South West Australia, there are winter rains. On the south 
side of the “no rain” area, in Abyssinia and similar latitudes in 
Africa, in January there is no ram, but rain comes with the 
summer and disappears with the coming of a new year. This is 
a region of summer rains. India and North Australia are also 
regions of summer rains. 

Vrhe winds and rainfall. Winds blowing on-shore cause the 
coast strips of a country to be uct, and thus the western coast 
lands of Europe are wetter than the interior. Winds blowing 
off-shore make the coast lands dry ; therefore the west coasts of 
South Afiica and South America are dry and arid, while the 
eastern shores he in t lie tracks of winds and are wet. In India, 
Abyssinia, South China and North Australia, one of the monsoons 
blows shorewards, and consequently the season of this monsoon, 
which in each case is the summer, is a wet season ; the other 
monsoon blows towards the ocean, and t lie cool seasons in these 
lands are dry. 

\XJyclones and rainfall. In the areas on the polar sides of 
the areas of high pressure the wind movements are usually 
accompanied by cyclonic disturbances or storms. These storms 
travel usually in a direction which is fairly constant, and maps 
aie made showing the storm tracks for all these areas. Fig. 16 
shows the storm tracks for the Atlantic' Ocean. In the region 
there shown, as the cyclone passes along its track rain falls on 
the left front. Cyclones are more frequent when there is a large 
difference between the pressures at two places fairly close together, 
and consequently, since in the area shown ^these differences are 
least about the month of May ^nd greatest in the winter season, 
it happens that the rain falls at all seasons, that is, the area has 
variable rains, with a tendency towards a maximum in the winter^ 
Onp' result of this is the heavy rains in autumn in the British 
Isle*<f 

^Rainfall and altitude. — A map showing the annual rainfall 
of Europe, by means of rainfall lines or isohyets, is very similar 
to a map showing by contours the mountain masses. The regions 
of greatest rainfall arc the regions <jf highest land. In the 
countries which have seasonal rains, the annual rainfall map shows 
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clearly the influence of the mountains, where the latter lie close to 
the coasts and receive on-shore winds from the neighbouring 
ocean. In North West America, in India, in Malaya, and in East 
Australia the rainfall is largely on the windward side of coastal 
mountain ranges. The detailed rainfall maps of the British Isles 
show that a sudden splash of rain may fall in a small area and 
cause that area to have in the monthly rainfall map an unusually 
heavy rain ; but the annual maps are morj: or less alike in this 
one respect, that the heavy rams occur on the elevated lands. In 
a dry year or in a \svt vear the* wettest areas are elevated. 

Cloudiness and sunshine. Sunshine »s measured by the total 
ruimlx r *»f hour*' during a period m whi*h the Min has shone, but 
< loudmesN i*s measured m the ave rage number of tenths of the sky 
who h are « lomi-« rred dm mg the* pee uni. 1 bus, the measurement 
of sunshine \ s a total a ^ m the < a%e of rainfall, while t loudincss 
measurements lesrmble temperature and pressure measurements 
in being averages. 

Sunshine usually increases m extent as the equator is «ippro;u hed, 
but the extreme south ot a* country in the northern hemisphere is 
not always the sunniest, tin* Minna st part ot Europe is central 
Spain, and that of North America is north of lat. 30 X. On the 
whole the maximum sunshine occurs in the* areas where the skies 
are habitual!) ( !ear Fig r . 19 , and these* regions are usually 
extremely dry and appear on a map showing annual rainfall as 
places with less than 10 in. of rain per annum. 

Lines on a map showing equal totals of sunshine are called 
i&ohels ; those showing equal averages of cloudiness are called 
isonephs. 

Clear skies and pressure.— The regions in vvhi< h the barometer 
is as a rule high are regions where the skies are usuall> less than 
four-tenths cloudy (Fig. 19) : this is seen most clcarlv in connection 
with the changes of pressure in Central Asia ; when this area has 
a high barometer — in the winter months —the skies are clear, but 
during the summer months when the pressure is low the skies are 
more overcast. Similarly, the definite regions of low pressure are 
regions where the sky tends to be at least seven-tenths cloudy ; as 
the low pressure and tropical rainfall belt of the equator swings 
with the sun so the area of cloudy sky changes. 

The hot deserts are regions of clear skies (Fig. 19). 

Bain regions and cloudiness.- The south-west Indian monsoon 
area has heavy rains and cloudy skies simultaneously ; the winter 
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rain regions have cloudy skies in the winter and clearer skies in 
the summer. The regions of comparative aridity are marked by 
continual clear skies (Fig. 19). " 



iC r- c tear skies throughout the year 
D-= overcast skie s throughout the ymr 
The figures refer to annua! sunshine totals 


Land over 6000 ft. high is dotted\ 


Krc. 19.- Ui.ouns AND Sunshine. (After dc Bort, KOnijr, van Bcbbcr and Dickson.) 


Summary. 

1. Rainfall swings with the sun. m 

2. About lat. 7 ° to 27 ° on each side of the equator is an arid 
region. 

3. On the polar sides of the arid regions are regions of rain in 
winter, either January or July. 

4. On the equatorial sides ase the regions of summer rains. 

5. The monsoon rains of India, China, Australia are specially 
developed forms of summer rains. 

6 . High pressures, absence of rain, and clear skies occifr 
together. 

7. Low pressures, rainfall, and overcast skies occur together. 

8 . Sunshine increases from the poles towards the equator, but 
the increase is not uniform owing to jhe presence or absence of 
cloudy areas. 
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9 . The names of the instruments and those of the lines used to 
record the results upon maps are given below. 


Climatic Factor. 


Instrument used in 
Measurement. 


Temperature 
Pr ensure 
Ram fall 
Sunshine 
L'l midmcxs 


Thermometer 
Barometer 
Rain (Luige 
Suiishtiu Recorder 
Neph< isa «|K‘ 


Name of I.ine 
on Map. 

Isotherm 
Isobar 
Iv >hjret 
i s< *hel 
I s< neph 


10 Vegetable Products of the Grase lands. 

X. I ig. Jo shoH^th* Mi 'dU's Uaoe in \\h«.if . the large i»ro\\©rs, th<* large 
e\{>uter^, ami the large unpun rs art market! Makt similar maps fur the 
other certaK l or l.irgi 1 growers see p. 71 

Cereal I^ar^r Kxporter-* Large I matters 

R\e - Russia, (htiikuiv, Koumama Holland. Norway. Sweden 

Bariev - Russia, l .S V , Turkev, I nitcd Kingdom, Norw.iv 

Koumama, ( anada 

Oats - Russia, Koumama, Canada. Tinted Kingdom 
Oerinan}, Turkey, L . S A 

Mai/e ^ T.S A., Argentina, J l mted Kingdom, Germany, 

kounuuua, Russia ; Holland, Belgium 

Make a table to show fur eat h cereal the range of latitude within which 
it is grown. This can l>c done from the maps. 

Great world industries.— Wherever civilised man is, there he 
works ; and the forms of work he u.^es are classified as follows : 

I. Arable farmings tilling the ground. 

II. Pastoral farming or ranching - keeping flocks. 

III. Lumbering -felling trees and preparing them for market. 

IV. Mining or quarrying — obtaining some form of rock and 

preparing it for market. 

V. Fishing —securing sea animals and preparing them for 

market. 

VI. Manufacturing— taking some product from one of the above 

four industries and altering it so 
that it can be bought and sold. 
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VII. Transportings taking goods, i.e. the results of previous 

operations, from seller to buyer. 

VIII. Merchantings providing the means of buying or selling 

goods. 

Z ies I. to V. are primary industries, since they deal with 

raw materials. 

reals. — The chief cereal — wheat — is grown in so many 
latitudes that no month of the year passes but crops of it are 



harvested in some part of the world. The best crops are grown 
where there is a hot, dry, and sunny harvest time, while in general 
the temperature required for successful wheat cultivation is higher 
than that required for the other. cereals except maize. 

Rye is the cereal which flourishes best on poor soil and in cold 
climates, consequently Germany, Belgium, and Russia grow more 
of this cergal than of wheat. It furnishes the flour for the bread 
of large numbers of people on the continent of Europe. 

Barley ripens very quickly, and in consequence has a greater 
range of climate than any other cereal. It is grown with oats in 
the lands where it is too cold for wheat, and is grown with wheat 
in the lands where it is hot and yet too dry in summer for 
maize. 
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Oats are best grown on land which has a cooler and wetter 
summer than is required for wheat, 41ml thus is grown in the 
lands where rye is grown extensively. 

Kaise requires long hot summers with a fair rainfall, and on this 
account is not grown in the Mediterranean climes as they lack 
summer rainfall. The United States produce about two-thirds of 
the world’s crop of mai/e. 



Y ty,. 21 -WoKi L) l*Ht>nu non < »k Wheat 


The diagram, Fig. 21, was made from the table on j>. 69, to 
represent the production of wheat. It shows that Europe grows 
about hall the world’s wheat, and the United States about as much 
as thp British Empire. 


World Production of Ckrkai.s in Million Bushkls : 
Summary hy Con links’ i .s. 



, Wheat, i 

O.tl'V 

! I»arlt>. 

: R>c. 

Mai/e. 

X. America - 

i 

705 

1050 | 

204 

33 

2770 

S. America 

•7.5 ' 

11 1 
j 


— 

*5* 

Europe - 

1724 

2415 i 

896 

•474 

521 

A .si a 

418 

*84 j 

5b 

6 i 

1 — 

Africa - 

64 

•4 ! 

48 

• 

41 

Australasia 

67 

f 

30 1 

3 

— - 

9 

Total 

1 

324* | 

3602 j 

1207 

•572 

3492 


The table is made from t^ie detailed table on p. 69. The figures 
are the best available and show that Europe is the great grower of 
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cereals, and it produces nearly all the rye, about half the wheat and 
about two-thirds of the oats. North America ranks next, producing 
nearly all the maize, almost one-third of the oats and about one- 
quarter of the wheat. The figures here and the details on p. 69 
show that the production of the cereals is world wide, although the 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere do not, at present, grpw 
Wrge quantities. 

World Production of Cereals expressed as Percentages. 



Wheat. 

Oats. 

n 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Maize, 

United Kingdom 

a> 

1 - 7 '] 


SO] 

j 

5 41 





Australasia. 

20 


o *9 

s 




o -3 


Canada - 

£ 

37 


7 2 

1 3 9 




07 


India 

/ * 
~~r. 

8 8 

rlj 2 


' I ? 2 

1 J ! 

- 1 

103 

' 


' 2 * 

Brit. S. Africa - 

c 

— 


— 

! 

1 

— — | 

— 


Rest - - j 


1 oj 


0 ij 

I O , 

1 j 

- 

r 6 


United States - 

■ i 

20 7 

2 2 2 

IS 3 | 

i 8 

77 0 

Argentina 

- ; 

j 47 

- 

i j 

i 

— 

42 

Russian Empire 

- 

i 7 ‘) 

25 7 

; 28 s 

S l 0 

1 4 

Western Europe * 

- 

' i s 0 

27 2 

1 203 

29 0 

o 6 

Central Europe + 


1 K) 2 

1 ' 5 

j 20 2 

130 

12 2 

Rest of World - 

- | 

15 2 i 

0 2 

i 7*1 1 

: 5 2 ; 

2 0 




* (Jermany, train?, Belgium, Nctlicj lands, I inimark. 

t Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Koumania, ItaK, Serviu, Spam, Portugal. 


16 great cereal growers. -Under present conditions the 
British Empire does not pioduce any large share of the world’s 
cereal crops ; except wheat in India, the crops arc largely confined 
to the United Kingdom and Canada. As shown by the percentages 
in the table, the Empire protfuccs no rye, very little maize, one- 
tenth the barley, one-eighth the oats, and one-sixth of the wheat. 

The United States have larger production of each kind, and 
produce thfee-quarters of the world’s mai/e. 

The Russian Empire has a larger production of oats, barley and 
rye than the United States, and produces half the world’s rye. 

Western Europe produces less wheat and maize but more oats 
and rye than Central Europe. 

Gereals on the grass-lands. — Graes-lands are useful in two 
ways, for arable farming and for pasture ; the arable lands are 
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largely used for growing cereal crops. From the warmer grass- 
lands on which wheat is grown polewards, the crops are maize, oats, 
rye, with barley of one kind or another a possible crop everywhere. 
Cereal food -stuffs form a staple article of diet, and the prevalence 
of cereals in the grass-lands has been one cause of the numerous 
population which inhabits these areas. At the same time the 
growing of cereal crops requires effort and attention almost every- 
where, and thus the grass-land peoples tend to be hardy, industrious, 
and energetic. The problem of feeding the ’dense populations of 
Western Europe is of considetablc importance, and thus the 
extensive cereal fields of Russia, Roumania, and the United States 
find an outlet for their surplus crops This surplus tends to 
decline in quantit}, and it is likely to he a problem of some magni- 
tude as to the giass-l.inds which can supply Western Europe when 
this surplus no longer exists. In this problem lies the opportunity 
of the grass-lands of the British Empne. 

The trade in cereals. - The mam increment of cereal products 
is towards Western Europe, and thus the ships which carry away 
from this land the manufactures and minerals can secure a return 
cargo of food-stuffs in the raw state. Now that the cereal crops in 
every land are a matter of importance for the whole world, cereals 
form a considerable part of the cargoes of ocean-going ships. 


Summary. 

1. Cereals are grown on the grass-lands where there is sufficient 
rainfall, the drier lands are used for ranching. 

2. Wheat is the most widely cultivated cereal, rye the hardiest. 

3. Maize has the most limited area of cultivation on account of 
its requirement of a warm moist summer. 

4 . Russia, Roumania, the United States and Canada are the 
great producers of cereals, while m the Argentine they are receiv- 
ing increasing attention. 

5. The surplus crops of the great growers are decreasing owing 
to the increase in population ; this is specially true in the United 
States. 

6. The transport of cereals occupies a large part of the mercantile 
marine. 
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11. The Animals of the Grass lands. 

Animals on the Grass-lands as Percentages of the 

Totals. 


• 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Cattle. 

United Kingdom'' 


2 4 ] 


5 2 ^ 


28-) 


2 6 ^ 


Australia - 

* 5 . 

2 I 


14 2 


0-7 


21 


Canada 

e 

23 


0 5 


2 3 


I 6 



v U 2 


f 9 9 


33 0 


► 6 3 


34 4 

India 

JZ 

j 

I 7 


3 * 


— 


26 I 


Brit. S. Africa - 

n 

1 05 


1 49 


04 


0 8 


Rest - - J 


09 J 


4 4 > 


| O I J 


1 2 J 


United States - 

- 

23 7 

9 7 

41 O 

16 0 

Argentina - 

- 

86 

1 1 6 

I O 

65 

Russian Empire 

- 

35 2 

12 0 

95 

104 

Western Eurojxj * 

- 

12 5 

99 

27 O 

1 1 8 

Central Europet 

- 

8 1 

10 0 

1 3 9 

66 

Rest of Worl<i - 

' ! 

2*0 

13 s 

1 3 

■ 

M 3 


* ( ierin.my, France*, Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark. 

t Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Roumania, Italy, Seivia, .Spain, Portugal. 


1 . Examine the aho\e table. Mark on an outline map of the world the 
regions which have large numbers of each kind of animal in proportion 
to their area. What relation do the countries marked heai to the great 
natural region of the grass-lands? Specify by name the countries which 
have large numbers of each kind of^annnal. 

2 . The table, p. 44, gives particulars as to the meat consumption of 
the United Kingdom. Mark the countries named as exporters to the 
United Kingdom by arrow-heads pointing towaids Britain in the map of 
the last exercise. Make diagrams similar to Fig. 21 to illustrate the facts 
in the table. 

3 . Make a tabular statement from the tables on p. 44 and pp. 7 0 " 1 2 3 *° 
show (i) the percentages of the world's sheep, (ii) the peicentages of the 
world’s wool production, and (iii) the percentages of the supply of wool to 
the United Kingdom for the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
Russia, Argentina. 
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Trade in Meat of United Kingdom in Million Cwts. 


Home production 
Im[>orK from : 

U.S.A. 
Argentina 
Canada 
Xevv /eal.uui 
Australia 
I iGimurk 
Holla Ml 
Other o HtiUii* ■* 



ToMK - 2 \ > 1> 4>i 

*]■, 1 u * -v r.itoi 


f'KoIMt Ilo\ o| IN Mill. 

t } V 1- h \ !>• .rr-s i 

’ ihi* U jo to l h | 

ION I . If''. 

j l*ro- 

I 1I11. t if >1 1 . 

I 

1* vp« 

u> r. 

1 

Argentina * - j 

347 

1 y> 

Uruguav - 

• s 7 

6 

Chile - ; 

20 

i IS 

U.S.A * - 

- 7 i 

3 

France 

7 * 

j 22 

Australia - 

S 73 

297 

Turkish Umpire ! 

75 

i <) 

Ww /rakin<l 

I0O 

US 5 

Feru - 

7 

0 

S. Africa 

• ! 

79 

Russian Umpire j 

40S 

5 

; India 

- | 5 ° 

42 

U mted Kingd< »m ; 

( 

UJ 


< )thrr> 

I ■** 

24 

i 

1 



Totals 

• 

- j 2«S<X> 

702 


Mark these countries hv the word u Wool ” on the map of K\er< ise I, 
ami show by arrow-heads the lines of trade to the United Kingdom. 

* 

Animals. — The accompanying table, p. 45, and that showing per- 
centages on p. 43 are compiled front the detailed table on pp. 70-1. 

The percentage table shows the great differences which occur in 
the distribution of animals : horses are to be found in connection 
with cereals ; cattle — except in the case of India -occur mainly 
where there arc cereal cropS ; pigs preponderate, as does maize, in 
the United States. 
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Animals on the Grass-lands in Millions: Summary 

by Continents. 


■■■ 

Horses. 

Sheep. | 

Pigs. 

Cattle. 

N. America - 

242 

62-5 i 

6O4 

88-9 

S. America 

8-8 

986 

i-8 

71 9 

Europe - - - ’ •- 

434 

180 0 i 

687 

1 193 

Asia - 

12-6 

87 9 

4 1 

> 27-5 

Africa - - - 

0-7 

41-7 

1 1 

8-8 

Australasia 

2 2 

102 9 j 

11 

X 1-2 


91 9 

5736 

>37 2 

446 6 


Europe has half the horses and pigs, one-third of the sheep and 
nearly one- third of the cattle. 

Australia has comparatively few animals except sheep, of which 
there is almost one-fifth. 

Asia has few animals except cattle. 

* North America has comparatively few .sheep, while South 
America has many sheep and < attic. 

Africa has very few animals ; sheep preponderate, but of these 
there is only about one-fourteenth of the world’s flocks. 

Ranching (Stock-raising.) — The rearing of animals for food 
purposes on the grass-lands is called ranching, and is the occu- 
pation of people who inhabit the drier grass lands. In North 
America, for example, the grass-lands towards the east have a 
greater rainfall than those further west. In the east the grass- 
lands are arable, in the west they are pastoral. Similarly in 
Eurasia, the lands nearer the Atlantic arc arable, further away 
and drier they are pastoral, in Australia, tire Downs are towards 
the dry interior. It thus appears that the stock-raising grounds, 
or ranching lands, arc on the fringes of the hot deserts, with a 
rainfall of from 10 to 25 inches pJbr annum (Fig. 8). One fact, 
however, must be noted : pigs aie reared near the temperate 
forests. 

Horse-rearing.— Russia and the United States are the lands 
which have many hoises. (Table, pp. 70-1.) Taking the United 
Kingdom as a unit, it is found that t^ere is in that country one 
horse to from twenty to twenty-five people ; in the United States, 
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with roughly double the population, this becomes a ratio of one 
for five people. Russia has about the same ratio as the United 
States. Of the countries of Europe, Austria-Hungary has a ratio 
of one for eight people, France and (Am many one for thirteen 
people. Within the British Empire, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand ha\e one horse for three people, while the great grass- 
lands of Argentina support one horse for each member of the 
population. This last fact is a striking testimony to the nomadic 
habits of the people on the pampas. 

Cattle and meat. — In certain of the older countries, such as 
India, rattle arc used as draught animals, and so compensate for 
the comparative scarcity of horses ; but in the newer grass-lands, 
cattle are reaied for the purpose of supplying beef. This appears 
in the table on p. 70, in the large numbers of cattle in Argentina 
and the United States, where the cattle are in much greater 
numbers than m the older countries of Western Europe — France, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom. It thus is possible foi these 
two areas to supply the United Kingdom with about 13 per cent, 
each of the beef which is needed for her 43 millions of people. 
The United States contains about six times as many cattle as the 
United Kingdom, while the Argentine has twice as many/ 
Assuming that beef is eaten to the same extent in the three 
countries, the United States would need about 26, and 
the Argentine about 3 million cwts. of beef per annum. Of 
these amounts, the United States produces approximately about 
84, and Argentina about 28 million cwts., leaving about 
58 and 25 million cwts. for export from each country. This 
leaves about 50 and 20 million twts. for other countries than 
the United Kingdom. These surpluses are only approximate, 
but they serve to indicate the fact that the United States and 
Argentina supply a great portion of the beef which is eaten both 
in America and in Europe. • 

Sheep, wool, mutton. — The distribution of sheep in the world 
is remarkable for the large numbers in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Relative to their population Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa contain a great preponderance of sheep, and this 
is most marked in New Zealand. In Western Europe the pre- 
ponderance of the number in the United Kingdom is well marked : 
while in N. America sheep are relatively less numerous than cattle. 
Taking the world as a wjiole, sheep are pastured on the grass- 
lands, although as the demand for wheat forces the farmer to turn 
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his pasture into arable land the sheep tend to disappear, for the 
wheat-growing and cattle-rearing to be carried on in the same area. 
For the supply of mutton Argentina is almost equally as impor- 
tant as New Zealand, especially for the United Kingdom : this 
appears in the table on p. 44, where also is shown the fact that New 
Zealand, with only about one-quarter of the sheep of Australia, 
supplies Britain with three times as much mutton. 

As the cattle and wheat fields of Argentina increase in conse- 
quence of the declining surpluses of wheat and beef in the United 
States, it is to be expected that Australasia will supply Britain with 
an increasing proportion of mutton. “Mutton tends to be driven 
out by corn, and subsequently by beef and pig-meat. The most 
advanced stage of this process is to be seen in Europe ; it is in a 
much earlier stage on the American continent” , thus, ultimately, 
the country with the largest surplus of mutton will finally be 
Australia. 

At present the sheep of Australia are mainly utilised for the 
supply of wool, and thus Australia stands at the head of the list 
as regards the production of this raw material, and balances the 
deficit in mutton by producing 3^ times the wool of New Zealand 
and sending over ik the amount sent by New* Zealand to Britain. 
The fact that most of the wool produced in the world is produced 
in British Colonies, appears in connection with the British re- 
export trade in this commodity. Britain exports about 36 per cent, 
of her total supply of wool, and of this about 19 per cent, is home 
grown. Of this export a Luge proportion (about 68 per cent.) is 
sent to the four nearest countries across the British seas, and of 
this amount about 97 per cent, is colonial wool. 

Pigs and pig-meat. — Austria-Hungary, Germany, Canada, and 
United States are with Russia the lands of many pigs. The United 
Kingdom imports about as much pig-meat as she produces, and for 
this she takes nearly all the available supply of Denmark and goes 
to North America for the major portion of the rest, Canada sup- 
plying about 30 per cent, of this. 

Summary. 

1 . The grass-lands are at first pasture grounds, mainly for sheep 
and cattle. 

2 . As the grass-lands become arable, sheep give place to wheat 
and later to wheat and cattle, with pigs as a subsidiary industry 
dependent upon the maize crops of the arable land. 
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3 . Consequently, the older grass-lands of Europe are devoted to 
mixed farming which tends to enforce first an importation of meat, 
and, as the population grows, of wheat as well. 

4. The newer grass-lands near to Western Europe — Canada, 
United States — Russia, produce wheat and cattle ; while the newer 
lands in the southern hemisphere provide a preponderance of 
sheep, mutton and wool. 

5. The United Kingdom imports about As much meat as she 
produces, about 4& times her wool crop and about 4 times her wheat 
crop. Meat comes mainly from the United States, Argentina, 
Canada, New Zealand and Denmark ; and wool mainly from 
Australasia. 


M.2. Regions of Winter Rainfall. 

1. Mark on an outline map of the world, by the initial letters of the 
products, the countries of production which are shown below. 

Orange - - Spain, Italy, France, Algeria, Malta, California. 

Lemon - - Spain, Italv, Sicily. 

Lime - - Spain, Italy. 

Citron - - Italy, Greece. 

Figs - - Asia Minor (Smyrna), Greece, Portugal, Spain. 

Grapes 

(i) for wine - Italy , Spain, Portugal, France, Germany, Greece, Algeria, 

Cape Colony, California, Australia. 

(li) raisins 1 e ~ . 

> Spain, Asia Minor, Greece, r ranee, Italy, 
currants) 1 J 

Pear - - California, Cape Colony. 

Peach - - California, Cape Colony. 

Apricot - - California, France. * 

Walnut - - S. Europe. 

Almond - Italy, Morocco, Spain, France. 

Millet - - Algeria, Spain, France, Austria- 1 lungary. Cape Colony, 

California. 

Barley - - California, Cape Colony, Algeria, Australia. 


Winter rain regions. — The lands which lie on the polar edges 
of the hot deserts have been shown in Lesson 9 to have their 
rainfall during the winter season. This is due to the southward 
shifting of the cyclone tracks which occurs in that season, as 
shown in Lesson 8. In Valencia, Naples and Athens more 
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than 40 per cent, of the total annual fall occurs from October to 
December, while a similar percentage falls in Algiers and Tunis 
from December to February. 


Rainfall on the Mediterranean Coasts. 


Month. 

Valencia. 

Naples. 

Athens. 

| Algiers. 

Tunis. 


m 

in. 

in. 

in. 

; in. 

in. 

January - 

I 

35 

28 

4 

3'5 

February 

I 

3-8 

2 

4 

35 

March - 

15 

3 i 

2 

4 

I 2 

April 

i -5 

2-5 | 

1 8 

2 

; i * 

May 

i -5 

i -5 1 

1 

2 

o -5 

June 

• 

I 

i \5 ! 

05 

1 I 

j I 

i 

July ■ 

05 

0-5 ! 

05 

j 

! 0 5 

August - 

05 

1 5 1 

o -5 ! 

‘ — 

1 0 5 

September 

. 3 

2-5 1 

0 5 i 

I 

I 1 

October 

3 5 

4-5 ; 

28 ; 

3 

2 

November 

2 

5 

38 1 

4 

2-5 

December 

2 

4 5 

2-5 j 

5 

3 




Winter Rainfall Elsewhere. 


Month. 


J Cape Town. 

j Perth (W. A.). 

San Francisco. 

January 


i ">• 

1 

in. 

m. 

s 

February - 

- 

: 1 

o-5 

4 

March 

- j 

1 

1 

3 

April - 


2 

2 

2 

May - 

1 

4 

5 

1 

June - 

- i 

5 * 

7 

— 

July - - 

1 

‘ 1 

4 

6 

— 

August 

1 

3 

6 

— 

September - 

j 

2 

3 

— 

Octol>er 

- i 

2 

2 

1 

November - 

- ; 

I 

1 

3 

December - 

- ‘ 

I 

05 

S 


In San Francisco, Cape Town, and, Perth (W.A.) a similar 
percentage falls in the months November- January or May-July 

W.G. I) 
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respectively. These areas mark the climax of a tendency towards 
a maximum rainfall in winter, which is noticed as one passes 
from the high latitudes towards the hot deserts. At the same 
time the skies become more cloudy. This marked preponderance 
of rain at the winter season is characterised by the term “ Mediter- 
ranean climate.” 

'^Vegetation in winter rain regions.— Since these areas lie 
between the deserts and the area of rain at all seasons, the 
vegetable products will gradually merge into those of the coldei 
grass-lands ; but where the winter rain is abundant and the 
summers dry, thcie occurs a characteristic vegetation, of which 
the mam specimens are tabulated on p. 48 . These are the 
coldest areas in which manges, lemons, et< can grow, smre these 
fruits are sensitive to frost. Grapes grow in specially favotned 
districts m higher latitudes, but are most abundant in these areas, 
reaches, pears, apricots, and almonds reach their greatest 
perfection in these areas, while millet and barley are widely 
distributed, though grown elsewhere. 

In addition, the plants of these areas approximate to the desert 
plants in having thick skins, which prevent the evaporation of 
moisture from the surfaces of the plant during the hot days of 
summer ; thus the Mediterranean is noted for its evergreens. 
Further away from the equator and on the elevated regions, the 
trees become first deciduous and later coniferous. A characteristic 
tree is the cedar, while the date palm flourishes in the warmer 
parts of these areas. The ease with which plants grow tends to 
make the inhabitants less enterprising and less active than the 
peoples who dwell in colder higher latitudes. 

In certain parts, as Spain, Algeria, and California, the summer 
droughts make irrigation works compulsory. 

i ’ 

Summary. 

1. The shore lands of the Mediterranean Sea are characterised 
by special rains in winter and a special vegetation. 

2. Similar conditions prevail in California, Cape Colony, and 
the southern shores of Australia. 

3. Winter rains occur almost entirely on coast lands. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Name the great wheat-producing countries, and state their com- 


parative advantages 
industry. 


and disadvantages for the 


development of that 

(U.A.) 


2. Name, with their markets, the great meat- producing countries of 
the world, and state their relative advantages and disadvantages. (U.A.) 

Vo. ( a ) What is meant by a Mediterranean climate? ( 6 ) Compare it 
with the monsoonal type. (c) What regions of the world belong respec- 
tively to these types ? (</) What are the characteristic products of each ? 


(U.A.) 


V4. Mention the chief areas from which Britain draws her wheat 
supply, and indicate in each case the routes and means by which it 
reaches Britain. (U.M. ) 


5. Explain clearly the origin of rain. Taking an Australian example, 
show what becomes of the rain winch falls over any single river-basin. 

(U.M.) 

Why does damp air deposit moisture both on crossing mountains 
and on passing northwards? Where is the 7 one of constant precipitation? 
Why is the western side of Europe so much warmer in winter than the 
eastern side of North America in the same latitude? (C. I*. ) 


7. Explain carefully the difference in the season of rainfall on the 

Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of Europe respectively. (M.U.) 

8. Write a short account of (a) the situation, ( b ) the character, (<) the 

cause, (d) the economic importance of the grass-lands of Australia, or of 
those of Africa, or of those of North America. (Sc. L. C. ) 


9. What are the chief sheep producing areas of the southern hemi- 
sphere? How far is it climate that determines them? Are their exports 
identical? * (L.C.C. ) 


10. (Jive an account of the woollen industry, naming the chief sources 

of supply and centres of manufacture. (L.C. Com.) 

11 . “ Stock -farming will probably always he the most important occu- 

pation in large parts of the British Empire/’ State generally the position 
of some of the chief regions of which this is true, and explain the geo- 
graphical conditions which are likely to prevent development in other 
directions. (O. U. L. ) 


12 . Account for and show the importance of the typical features of a 
“ Mediterranean ” climate. (Newf. ) 


13. The Monsoon Regions. 

1 . Trace the two maps in Figs. 22 and 23 ; insert by means of arrow- 
heads the direction in which you would Expect the winds to blow. 
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What conclusions do you draw as to the direction of the winds over the 
Indian Ocean ? * 



Fig. 22. — Ianuak\ Koiuks. (After Buchan) 



Fig. 23. — Jut . v Isobars. (After Buchan.) 

(6) Are there any trade-winds in the Indian Ocean ? 

(r) At what season of the year could a ship sail from Madagascar to 
India without trimming its sails? 

(d) Make lists of those coasts which receive winds from the sea in 
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(i) January and (ii) July. Distinguish in each case whether the wind is 
blowing from a hot region to a cold region or ince vej'sa. 

\f(e)yln the Indian Ocean area the land mass of Asia is opposed to a water 
mas£ south of the equator. What do you think are the results of this fact ? 
^Af) The land mass of Australia is similarly opposed to a water mass on 
the other side of the equator; what are the results of this? Do these 
result confirm or contradict the results found in {e) above ? 



ie monsoons. — In •Lesson 9 special attention was directed to 
the seasonal rainfall of the Indian peninsula and the neighbouring 
lands. In the summer the North West corner of India becomes a 
centre of low pressure with winds swirling inwards round it in an 
anti-clockwise direction. This area affects Abyssinia, India, Burma, 
and South East China, and is responsible for the winds which blow 
over the Indian and China seas during the summer months. In 
Fig. 17 the special typhoon winds of the China Sea are shown, they 
are most frequent towards the end of the summer, following on the 
period when the South West monsoon is most marked. 

Similarly, in its summer time, the wind blows on-shore on the 
coasts of Northern Australia, and produces similar seasonal rainfall. 

Indian Rainfall. 


Month. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

* 

Lahore. 

j Pe^hawur. 

Madras. 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

January 

— 

05 

T 

1 5 

' I 

February - 

— 

I 

I 

I 

— 

March 

— 

• 5 

I 

2 

05 

April 

-- 

2 

05 

2 

o-5 

May - 

05 

6 

I 

05 

2 

June- 

21 

12 

2 

— 

2 

July .... 

25 

•i 3 

7 

2 

4 

August 

*5 

r 4 

5 

2 

5 

September 

1 1 

10 

2 

05 

5 

Octol>er 

2 

5 

05 

— 

1 1 

November - - j 

°5 

o-5 

— 

°-5 

13 

Deceipl>er - - i 

— 

— 

0 5 

o-5 

5 


V^The rainfall in India shown in the above table is at a maximum 
during the summer months, June to September, on the western 
shores and inland from Calcutta up the valley of the Ganges ; on 
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the Madras coast, however, the rain does not fall until the winds 
have changed. This coast is protected from the South West 
monsoon and has on-shore winds later in the year, in October- 
November, during the period of the North East monsoon. 


Other Monsoon Rains. 


Month. 

Lake Tsana 
(Abyssinia). 

Poit Darwin. 

X 

Canton. 

Shanghai. 


in. 

in. 

in 

in. 

January 

° 5 

is 

2 

2 

February - 

0 5 

! 14 

1 5 

2 

March 

0 5 

1 1 

3 

4 

April 

I 

4 

4 

4 

May- 

j 2 

1 

8 

4 

J une - 

4 

: 

12 

7 

July - - - - ; 

8 

; 

— 

9 

5 

August - - i 

12 


8 

6 

September - - i 

4 

1 

8 

5 

October - - - ) 

2 

2 

0 

a 

November 

° 5 

5 

1 

2 

Decern 1x3 r 

tr 

05 5 

1 1 

1 

I 


In Abyssinia, the rain falls during the period of the* South West 
monsoon, as is the case in South East China. Ncaier the equator 
lies the region of tropical rains, but further south the ram falls at 
Port Darwin in North Australia during the summer months, 
November to March. The monsoon regions ha\e heavy rams in 
sup^fner and little rain in winter. 

^Monsoon rains and winter rains compared.— On comparing 
the tables of monthly rainfall given for this and the last lesson, it 
becomes obvious that the rainfall in monsoon countries is much 
heavier during Us period of maximum than in the countries which 
have a Mediterranean climate. This is further shown by the 
annual isqhyets* for these regions, as the monsoon countries have 
an annual fall of over 40 inches, while the winter rain regions 
have only about half this quantity. At the same time, the monsoon 
lands have a much higher temperature, with the result that the 
vegetation of the two regions is quite distinct. T his difference 
between the two kinds of vegetation is preserved by the hot deserts 


An isohyet shows for rainfall what isotherms show for temperature (Fig. 8). 
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which separate these areas from each other. Many plants which 
require warm temperatures in summer, such as the grape vine, 
will not grow in monsoon lands, owing to the excess of moisture. 
The vegetation of the monsoon lands merges into the vegetation 
of the .purely tropical regions of almost constant rain. The typical 
monsoon plant is rice. 

vreople in the monsoon lands. — The ease with which life is 
supported in hot climates is typified in the case of the monsoon 
lands by the dense populations of India and China. The peasant 
is, however, entirely dependent upon the summer rain. If the 
monsoons destroy one crop, the abundance of water guarantees that 
a second crop will grow on the same land ; lie is thus guaranteed 
from starvation, provided the rams come ; hence his whole agri- 
culture hangs upon the “ bursting ” of the monsoon. 

Summary. 

1 . Monsoon lands arc areas of heavy summer rains. 

2 . The rainfall is heavier than in regions of winter rains. 

3 . The rainfall and temperature maxima are coincident. 

4. Vegetation merges into tropical types, and differs from the 
vegetation of Mediterranean climes. 

5 . Easy conditions of life make the monsoon lands densely 
populated. 

14. Vegetable Products. 

1 . Sugar is produced from the root of the beet and fiom the sugar cane : 
the table gives some particulars as to the production m 100,000 tons. 


Sugar Production. 


Beet. 

Cane. 

Germany 

_ 

2 fit 

Foreign West Indies 

13 

Austria-IIungary - 

- 

13 

British do. do. 

2 

France- 

- 

8 

Java - 

I I 

Russia - 

- 

12 

India - . 

20 

Other countries 

- 

9 

U.S. Empire 

it 




Other countries 

i 3 

Total 

- 

63 

Total 

70 


On an outline map of the world mark the main producing areas of cane 
sugar in one colour, and of beet sugar in another colour. 
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^ (a) The table below gives the quantities in million cwt. of the sugar 
imported from the various areas named : 


British Supplies ok Sugar. 


Germany 
Holland 
Belgium 
France - 


27 | Java 

4 British West Indies 
1 Others - 

3 Total 


Mark these areas as sources of British supplies on the outline 
the last exercise. 


I 

I 

6 

43 

map of 


(^) What do you notice as to the sugar Britons consume ? what kind is 
it? whence does it come? What effect would it have on British con- 
sumption of sugar if the plantations of the British West Indian islands 
ceased to produce sugar ? 

^ 3 . The table gives the production of cotton in million tons. 

Cotton Production. 

U.S.A. - - - - 26 | China - 03 

India - - - - 08 Other countries - - 0*2 

E S.vpt - • - - 03 Total - - - "4-2 

Mark on an outline map of the world these countries. What part of 
the United States is included in the * 4 cotton belt v ? * 


4 . The table gives the supplies of the United Kingdom in million cwt. 
British Supplies ok Cotton. 


U.S.A. - 

- 

14 

Other countries 

- 

J'S 

Egypt - 

British East Indies 


3 
° 5 

Total 

• 

19 


Mark arrow-heads on the map of the last exercise to show the countries 
which send cotton to Britain. Which countries send the larger part of 
their production to Britain ? 


Tobacco Product/on (million lbs.) 


United States 

- 

- 

717 

Germany 

70 

India - 

- 

- 

450 

France - 

45 

Cuba - 

- 

* 

42 

Brazil - 

53 

Japan - 

- 

- 

1 *3 

Austria-Hungary - 

149 

Russia - 

- 

- 

206 

Other countries 

212 

Turkey 

- 

- 

100 

T otal 

2306 

East Indies - 

- 

- 

149 



Tobacco. — This plant vs a native of America, and requires a 
moist and warm climate. It is largely produced in the United 
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States, which supply Britain with about 90 per cent, of her needs. 
Germany both grows and imports tobacco ; and the largest con- 
sumers are the countries of Western Europe and of the British 
Empire. The tobacco belt in the United States lies to the north 
and west of the cotton belt, and to the south and east of the 
wheat belt. In India and in Japan tobacco is grown in the same 
areas as tea. In France and Germany the main areas of growth 
are in the river valleys. 

World production of coffee.— The table indicates the sources of 
the world's coffee in 1000 tons. 


Brazil - 

India and Ceylon - 
Java 

Venezuela 

Colombia 


Guatemala - 
Arabia - 
Other countnes 

Total - 


Coffee.— The coffee plant is grown on hill sides in equatorial 
countries, the chief of which is Brazil, which grows sufficient to 
supply the world, the amount being about 80 per cent, of the total 
production. The chief consumers are the. United States, then the 
countries of Western Europe, with the United Kingdom seventh 
among these, Germany and France consuming nine and fi\e times 
the consumption m Britain. British supplies of coffee are obtained 
to the extent of one-fifth from India and Ceylon, slightly less than 
this apiount from Brazil direct, and over 10 per cent, in each case 
re-ox ported from the United States and Germany. 

V/Cane sugar. — Sugar is obtained from a cane which grows to 
a height of about 12 feet in lands which lie within the tropics, 
and have a temperature never below 70 F. and a rainfall of at 
least 25 inches per annum. An acre of canes yields about a 
ton of sugar, and the plants, which are grown from cuttings, last 
about five years or more. T\t2 main supply is obtained from the 
West and East Indies, and amounts to about seven million tons 
pcrytnnum. 

'vOther sources of sugar. — During the nineteenth century sugar 
was extensively obtained from a root crop, the beet, in the 
temperate lands of Western Europe. At the present time the 
production is about six million tons per annum. The development 
of this European industry seriously affected the prosperity of the 
West Indian islands. In India a locaj sugar, jaggery, is obtained 
from certain palm trees, and in North America sugar is obtained 
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from the maple tree. There is a small export trade in both these 
varieties. 

"-The trade in sugar. The most important consumers of sugar 
are the countries of Western Europe (the most unpoitnnt of these 
the United Kingdom) the United States, and the Australasian 
Colonies. Britain obtains her supplies mainly fiom the beet fields 
of Cermanv and France, and to a smaller extent from the West 
Indies. The United States produces both beet and cane sugar, 
yet her imports of this commodity arc the* most valuable of all 
her imports. This latter fact is due to her proximity to the 
supplies of the West Indies. The sugar tiade has an important 
by-product in molasses. , 

''■'Cotton. — This plant is grown in countries where the tem- 
perature range is 6o° ± I2 J F. and the mean temperature is 71° d 6 F. 
Extremes of temperature and excess of rainfall or water supply 
are both injurious. About two-tlurds of the world’s cotton is 
grown in the United States, and the variety which is grown 
to a small extent only in the south-east, known as sea-island 
cotton, is the premier quality. The United States supplies about 
nine-tenths of the cotton consumed in the great manufacturing 
countries, and sends to Britain about three-fourths of her supplies. 
The dependence of Britain upon the United States, and the fact 
that cotton manufacturing is on the me lease in that country, has 
forced the British manufacturer of South-east Lancashire to 
stimulate cotton growing within the Empire, and improvements 
in the cotton of Egypt and India, together with the glowing of 
cotton on the suitable lands of the Sudan and Queensland will 
result. British imports of cotton are, aftei the lrnpotts of grain 
and flour, the most valuable import, and about 14 per cent, of 
the imports are re-exported. Cotton-seed oil forms an important 
b> -product, and is used in making salad oil, butterine, lard, soap. 

eWorld production Of rice. — The* table Inflow gives the production 
of rice in million tons. 


China 

25 1 

Japan 

8 

India 

30 

1 Indo-China (French) 

2 

Java 

3 

j Siam 

3 

Other countries 

1 

3 

Total 

74 


v 4tice. — This important cereal requires large supplies of water 
during certain periods of its growth, and at other times a dry 
soil ; consequently the paddy fields are found in the alluvial flats 
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of valley bottoms of the hotter parts of Asia. A JHtfew&rth) 
extension of its area of production is taking place in Texas and 
Louisiana. The plant requires a high temj>erature, anti grows best 
where there is a plenteous rainfall at certain seasons - monsoon 
countries although the \anation in water supply is sometimes 
attained artificially by irrigation. 77 ms, rice is best grown in the 
great deltas of tropical rivers, and consequently in the midst of a 
great population. This latter fact explains why rice does not 
occupy a great part in the world’s trade, since there is no great 
surplus for export. 


Britain’s imports of rice. The table below gives the imports of 
rice into the United Kingdom in million cwts. 

Burma - - - 35 j Siam - - - - 0 2 

India ... 1 Other countries - - 02 

Germany - 03 Tola] - 58 

Holland ■ 06 

Burma, 77 a Rangoon, supplies Europe generally and Britain in 
particular, since in tins area the population is less dense. 


x World production of tea. — The table gives the value of the pro- 
duction of tea in /'too, 000. 


India 

58 Java 

4 

Chinn 

55 Ollier countries 

5 

tax Ion - 
Japan 

34 Total 

5 

- 161 

Tea. — This plant 

requires a rainfall of about 

60 inches per 

annum, distributed 

evenly throughout the year. 

Consequently, 

although grown in 

the monsoon lands, the area 

of growth is 


limited to those regions where the seasonal distribution of the 
rain is the least marked. f 


British supplies of tea.- (a) The following table indicates the 
quantities of tea imported from the places named : the amounts are in 
million lbs. 


Holland - 

17 

China, I long Kong - 

• . >7 

India 

- 175 


Ceylon - 107 

Other countries - - 4 

Total - - - 320 


Britain is, the largest consumer of tea, and her supplies come 
mainly, from India and Ceylon. Australasia and Canada also 
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ronsume large quantities per head of the population, although the 
total consumption in these colonies is onl\ one-sixth and one-twelfth 
respecti\ ely of that of the mother countiy. Holland, Russia, the 
United States and Norw.n all consume about the same quantity 
per head, but the population makes the total imports of small 
importance , except in Russia and the l T mted States, to which 
countiies the supply is about 68 pei c ent, and 40 per cent, of the 
amount imported by Britain. ' # 

^ SlWTM VRV. 


Product. 

Tobacco 

Coffee 

Sugar (cane) 
do. (l>eet) 
Cotton 

Rice 

Tea 


Climate. 
Moist, warm 


Upland, in 
1 iropxs 

Tropical 

Temperate 

Equable, though 
fairly hot and 
fairly dry 

Monsoon low- 
land 

Monsoon 

upland 


Pnnhicers. 

U.S. A , ( icr- 
niany. Fast 
and West 
I miles 

Hra/il 

Fast and West 
I lubes 

Western 

Europe 

U.S.i\., Egypt, 
India 

China, India 

India, Cluna, 
Ceylon 


Consumers. 

I . S.A., Western 
Fair ope 

U.S.A., Western 
Fairopc 

j Western Europe, 

{ . S. A. , 

c British Fan pi re 
Britain 

Where grown 
Britain 


/ 

v/l5. Coal 


and Iron. 


1 , Consider lag. 24. Along which parallels of latitude is the earth's 
crust newer than carboniferous at the surfiifce? There are three more or 
less north and south lines of surface rock older than carboniferous, ending 
at Cape Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, and Tasmania. Write out fully 
the direction of these three lines. Along which belt of land, east and 
west, is most of the surface rock older than carboniferous? 


2 . Consider Figs, 24 and 25 together? In udiich countries is it 
still possible that coal might be found ? Why do Brazil, Chile, and 
South Africa import coal? Explain the coal imports of Mexico and 
Western Australia. In what rocks is iron ore found? 
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Production of Coal and Iron. 



| Co A!. 

Ikon. 


, — 

1 in million 

lion Ore 
in million 

Pitf iron 
in million 

Steel 
in million 


1 ton*;. 

j 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

v United Kingdom - 

| 263 

j6 

IO 

} 

! 6 

' United States 

j 400 

44 ' 

21 

19 

France 

! 35 

9 

3 

i 2 

Belgium 

j 24 


1 

, ^ 

’ Germany 

1 205 

2 7 

12 

! u 

Spain - 

1 •» 

j JO 

-- 

! 

Sweden 

1 — 

' 5 j 

1 

i 

Russia 

! 22 

5 


I 2 

Austiaha 

! <> 

! 1 

- - 1 

- 

1 

1 

New' Zealand 

1 1 

I 2 

- - 

f 

1 

British South Africa 

4 




Canada 

9 


1 

I 

India - 

10 

- 

— 

— 

Japan ---- 

13 


— 

- 

Others - - - | 

50 , 

8 

3 

2 

Totals - - - j 

1 

IO 50 

124 j 

1 

55 { 

45 


" /Coal mining and trade. - Coal occurs in certain ( lasses of 
rocks which belong to the Carboniferous series. Although it 
occurs elsewhere and is mined frequently where it is found, the 
chief coal mines of commercial importance arc in countries which 
border the North Atlantic Ocean. In these lands the coal is 
situated sufficiently near the surface, and near the sea or other 
navigable waterways, for the industry to be carried on profitably. 
In parts of China and in Spit/bergcn coal seams occur actually 
at the surface, and the expenses of mining are therefore slight ; 
but the cost of transporting this heavy commodity to the markets 
prQhibits any coal from being mined. Until recently, Ihitain 
was the premier coal 'producer, but the development of the natural 
resources of the United States has placed that country first in this 
respect. Germany produces almost as much as the United 
Kingdom, so that Western Europe has a greater production of 
coal than the United States. 
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Britain's Exports of Coal in Million Tons. 


To 

France to 

Germany - 9 

Italy - 8 

Sweden - 4 

Spain - 2 

Argentina - - • 2 

i jt ■ 3 | 

Russia - - * - J j 

Denmark - j j 


To 

Holland - 3 

Brazil - 1 

Norway- - 2 

Portugal - I 

Belgium ... l 

Algeria - I 

Other countries - y 

Itfl.il - - (jQ 


British coal, to the* extent of about 65 per rent., is exported to 
countries whuh border the Atlantic Ocean. Few British colliers 
pass out of this ocean, except to replenish at the coaling stations 
the stocks of steam coal for the British Navy. This export of 
coal provides Britain’s mercantile marine with a cargo on the 
outward voyage, and the imports of food-stuflfs and raw material 
for manufactures provide the return cargo, thus reducing freights 
and stimulating trade. 

Iron mining. The United States are the premier iron-ore pro- 
ducer. Germany mines the second largest amount, and Britain 
is third. 'The iron supplies of Sweden and Spain are important. 
Little iron is mined away from the North Atlantic coast lands. 

Iron manufactures. —The manufacture of iron goods necessi- 
tates the smelting of the iron-ore with the aid of coal, and thus 
the fact that Spam and Sweden are not great coal producers 
forces these countries to export their ores ; and at the same time 
this necessity limits the iron manufactories of the world to the five 
countries, United Stales, Germany, United Kingdom, France, and 
Russia/ These countries supply iron work for the rest of the 
world, and the transport of tHe heavy articles helps to provide 
outward cargoes for merchant ships. 


Summary. 

1 . Coal and iron mining are practically limited to five countries 
in the northern hemisphere. 

2 . These countries make practically all the iron goods. 

3 . Spain and Sweden export iron ore. p 

4 . Britain supplies coal to the coast lands of the Atlantic Ocean. 
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V I 6. The World’s Ocean Trade Routea 

1 . Examino Fig. 26. Identify the ports marked on the map. The 
two tracks across the Atlantic Ocean used in winter and summer are 
distinguished: why are two tracks us^d ? Why is there little ocean 
traffic above latitude 50° N. ? Why are the most frequently used tracks 
those in the North Atlantic Ocean ? 



Fig. 26. — The World’s Ocean Trade Routes. 


2 . Distinguish three routes whereby a steamer could go from Australia 
to Britain. Which route is practically useless foi sailing vessels? What 
canal is responsible for this? What effect do you think the opening of 
the Panama Canal will have upon the routes from Britain to Australia ? 

3 . Find, from the advertisements of 'the steamship companies, the time 
taken to journey from the great ports of your own land to other great 
ports. Tabulate these times. 

The North Atlantic Ocean. — The traffic of the world consists 
in supplying the United States and Western Europe with raw 
materials for manufacture and food-stuffs, and in obtaining manu- 
factured articles from Western Europe and Eastern United States. 
Consequently the North Atlantic Ocean is traversed by ocean-going 
ships more frequently than any other ocean. The ships enter this 
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part of the ocean by means of the Strait of Gibraltar, or by means 
of the entry near the Cape Verde islands. Although the ocean is 
open, especially during the summer months, there is comparatively 
little traffic towards the north owing to the difficulty attendant upon 
the navigation round both Eurasia and North America. Ships have 
been forced through these North West and North East passages, 
as they are called, but this feat occurs so infrequently that the 
successful issue into the Pacific through Bering Strait is chronicled 
as a feat of Arctic explohition or navigation. 

The Southern Oceans. - The oceans towards the south are, how- 
ever, more open, and thus sailing vessels and steamers can pass 
round the Capo of Good Hope and Cape Horn. The prevalent 
westerly winds— the roaring forties— tend to make ships take 
a course round those capes from the west to the east, and the 
passage round Cape Horn from the Atlantic to the Pacific is so 
difficult that in some cases ships turn back unsuccessful. 

The Indian Ocean. — The eastern coast lands of the Indian 
Ocean are the source of much raw material and food-stuffs, and 
consequently the great ocean tracks are frequently traversed by 
ships which have their terminal ports somewhere on these coasts. 
The most important entry into the Indian Ocean is from the Red 
Sea, which, since the Suez Canal was cut, has become like the 
Mediterranean Sea, a passage way for steam-ships. This canal 
has caused the Indian pecan to be traversed by ships cn rotite 
to China, Japan, and Australasia, and thus Mauritius, Colombo, 
and Singapoie ha\e become junctions on the ocean routes, and 
therefore important coaling stations. 

The Pacific Ocean.— The routes across the Pacific Ocean start 
from Japan or Australasia, and the crossing of the tracks from 
these places to North America has made junctions of the Fiji 
Islands And Honolulu. 

The concentration of traffic* towards the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. — One important result of the concentration of traffic 
towards the coast lands of the North Atlantic Ocean has been to 
facilitate the construction of the great trans-continental railway 
lines. The railway route across Europe from Calais to Brindisi, 
that across Eurasia from Germany to Port Arthur (the Trans- 
Siberian railway route), those across North America, both in 
Canada and the United States, are all affected by the position of 
the great terminal ports on the ocean highways. At the same 
time, the stimulus towards the construction of the Panama Canal 

W.G. E 
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and the Trans-Andean railways is due to the fact that the voyage 
round Cape Horn is always a detour which ships avoid whenever 
possible. 

Summary. 

1. The ocean highways have been determined by the develop- 
ment of traffic to and from Western Europe and Eastern United 
States. 

2. This fact has caused certain great ports to be junctions 
and “ supply ” stations ; while other great ports have become 
term i m. 

3 . London is conveniently situated for ocean traffic , it thus 
acts as an entrepot for the traffic which finds London at the end 
of a long ocean journey Singajwrre is similarly placed. 

4. The inclement weather met on an ocean voyage north of 
latitude 50 N. keeps ik c*ui traffic south of that parallel. 

5. The roanng forties affect the direction of traffic in the 
southern oceans. 'The Sue/ (anal determines at present the 

direction of fast traffic from Europe to the Pacific roasts. 

* 

6 . The ^ieat tranw ontmcntal railway lines terminate at the 
termini of ocean routes. 


17. The British Empire. 

1. Make a list of the* countries whuh form the Bntish Empire. 

2. Make a table showing the larger land masses of the' Empire, and 
state for each the great natural vegetation regions which it nmi.ims 

3. From a map showing am as cor re< tl\, h\ means of tr.u mgs «»n squared 
trans|*trent jxijxr, < sinuate nmghlv what fraction of the earth's land 
surface is contained within the Empire What single countries are huger 
than Australia and Canada? 

4 * What great terminal ports of the ocean highways he- outside the 
Empire? Which of the great junctions on the ocean highwavs are within 
the Empire ? 

5, Britain depends upon supplies of raw* material and f<*>d stuffs for 
her prosperity. Make a table to show which jxtrts of the world supply 
Britain with these necessities, distinguishing fietwccn those within and 
those without the Empire. 
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The extent of the British Empire. — There are parts of the 
British Empire in each of the continents. From the tiny Imperial 
outpost at Gibraltar to Canada, which forms roughly half of the 
land mass of North America, to practically the whole of the land 
in the water hemisphere ranges an unbroken series of regions knit 
by the Imperial sentiment and the Empire’s flag. Even the cold 
areas of Antarctica bear record in the names of members of the 
Royal Family which are used for the better known portions to the 
widespread nature of tlfis greatest of modern empires. 

The peoples of the Empire.— White men in Canada and Aus- 
tralasia, yellow men in India, black men in Africa ; farmers in the 
Canadian west, manufacturers in the homeland, hunters in the 
barrens of Eabiador, fishers m Newfoundland ; all these show 
the manifold constitution and occupations within the Empire. 

Climates in the Empire. - -The British Empire is so widespread 

that each fotm of c lunate is t\ pitied in some part of it. There 

aie the tiopical 1. onfalls of the West Indies and West Africa ; the 

monsoon lands of India and Ihn mu ; the winter rain regions of 

South Aft K.i and Southern Australia; the summer ram regions 

of the \nglo-Egvpt14n Sudan and Rhodesia : the hot deserts of 

Centi.il Australia and Noith West India, and the variable 
♦ 

temperate climate of ( unada. 

Vegetation regions in the Empire. - The tundra of Canada, 
the temperate foiests and the grass lands of the same colony ; the 
grass lands of Australasia ; the tropic al forests of Burma and 
West Atncu, include spe< miens of the gieat world \cgetation 
types. The Kmpne thus ioniums within it the possibility of the 
prodm non of neatly all kinds of xegctation which is requited for 
the world's work 

Imperial ocean highways. Colombo, Singapore, etc., are 
lmpena! ports which are junctions. Calcutta, Sydney and 
Wellington, etc., are Imperial termini on the great ocean routes. 
The concentration of traffic from the outliers of Empire to the 
mothei countrx make's no small part of the traffic which converges 
upon the .Noith Atlantic Ocean. 


SCM MARY. 

The British Empire epitomises the world. 
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THE WORLD IN GENERA! 


Ol'KSTIONS ON PART I. 

1. Point out the connection between a teas ot hijjh and ol low pleasure 

and the direction of the w ind W liat influence has the rotation of the earth 
on wind*? In what direction do winds blow ihat aie niobt altered lit 
direction thcrchv ? (( \ P. ) 

2. “The winter climate ot the Pritish Isles is more temjKrate than is 

justified h\ its latitude." PmimrruTe hriefh the causes of this ll(»w does 
this anomalous climate affect tin piodm tsof thesi islands and the industries 
of the [>eopIe J What other insular areas with aj >pn >\imaU 1> the same 
latitude lack thi^ anomalous tlimaU J i(\SA\) 

3 . I User l Ik; as lulls as \.»u can the m<»ti>o«.n winds «>f S. I* . Asia and 

their causes. 1 1 Pd ) 


v4. ]• \p!atn wh\ pla< es in the monsoon region usuulh dm ^ n< most of 

their rainfall during tin Miimiur. M t I I. ) 

5. What 1 -. truant hv a monsoon vvm<i^ I >< v nhi m }Mrtn ular the 

conditions of temjx ratlin . pu ami ramfaf] durmp tin Murmur monsoon 

m the Italian area. (W,l\) 

6. In what fuits of the world do we find autumn and wmtn nuns 

presaihu;^ * <iiw w bar i \pianati<m \ i#u t an. m (M.l.) 

7. IVsctiIk: the nu U »rolo*ju.a! conditi »ns, relief, biological feature, 
and distribution of th« jjre.it *h w rts and a. » oiint fortlan j Position •ihl’.l 

8. IVvrd’e th* vegetation .»} u*) tumiri, */n steppes, and des< rtbi the 
conditions or life of the inhabitants Where an sin h disttu f s to U found? 

<<\ P.) 

9. IXphun the blank spu < s m the tahh on p. bo \ t , - wh\ is there no 

wheat production in N«>rwa\ and 1 inland ' or whv d< kn tlu. lulled 

Kingdom prodm *■ httU rw and no mai/< ? 

10 . On an outline map - «f tie world mark fr >mi the *ahh of er real 
profile dor, the * oont rt< > fart !i, c north and farm* st south whrh prow i ,i» h 
cereal. 1'iorn fhi> map fabalah' for < ,u 1. < < real 

(\) 1 hr hunts < >t prowtl^Uuh north and >*aith 
(uf Tim midsummer temjxuatures at these limits, 

(up The total rainfall at these InmU. 


n. Au-ataha and N ( w / < v a\ and t omps t# wdh \ru* 

Muffs ' nukr u tfetiuh-fi < ompari son n t th ^ r< Lifni 
areas a** ten ai grnHas 


a in, i a v pr» td« rs of 
)Jiip>r(aiu p of thc^c 


■^2* ^Vhe n the l ruled States to CMxvrt rprerk tt ,i t . 

should supply the 1 ,’imed Kingdom ? ' ’ uU ’ 


13 , Explain the blanks in the table on pp. 70- 1 : 
sheep in Nicaragua and Honduras, or why arc there 


O r - Why are there no 
no pig* m Turkey? 
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CEREALS 


WORI.I) I'RODIH TION Ol CKRFAI.S IN Mil. MON BtJSHKLS. 



Wln'.if. 

< Jafs. 

Kai ley. 

J\ \ e 

Mai/e. 

United Kingdom 

S 7 

17s 

65 

2 


(hr mam 

1 u 

5<>5 

'43 

357 

— 

1* ran* e - 

3 i<> 

JOO 

40 

4 « 

21 

Russian Kmpiie 

57 <> 

<}27 

349 

S05 

50 

Austria- 1 1 unwary 

22 ] 

231 

•35 

I2Q 

1S6 

Rel^ium 

•4 

43 

4 

20 

- 

JUd^ana 

V 

9 

10 

5 

17 

Italy 

I O4 

IN 

<S 

4 

01 

Den mail. 

4 

5 ° 

2^ 

17 


NVlh* i lands 

5 

> > 

4 

•3 

— 

Nui\\.t\ - 

- 

0 

2 

I 

_ _ 

1* inland 


22 

5 

1 I 

_ 

Sweden * 

0 

t / 

15 

22 

— 

Sei\ia 

1 1 


> 

I 

10 

Spain 

1 in 

2 \ 

60 

25 

20 

K< aimama 

<>s 

21 

2 2 

4 

<K> 

Portugal 

t 




•3 

( '*r< ei r - 

x 





Sw it/erland 

4 




_ . 

Turkish J'hnpir * 

'7 




* 

J«*|un 

Persia - 

> 

- 

Is 

TS 

— 

!<> 



1 j 

— 

British India - - 

2\i 



1 

10 

(Aprils - I 

* 


•» 

a 

— 


C anada - ! 

1 IO 

- v> 

47 

3 

-’4 

Mexico - 

O 


7 

- 

So 

United States * - 1 

072 

,Vx» 

I ho 1 


2(K>4 

Tunis ■ 

0 

> 

9 1 



Algeria - 

20 

S 

3 * 




2s 


1 - - ! 


3 l 

An^l* »- U£\ pt lan Sudan 

1 


! 



Total . North* in \ 
Hemisphere \ 


3 sOO ; 

1204 

157 ^ 


33^2 

Argentina 

*5-2 r i 


- 

146 

( 'hile - - - - j 

0 i 

- 

- 

i 

1 

Uruguay * - -5 

0 

1 


; 

4 

British South Afina - I 

3 1 

3 

I 1 

- 1 

10 

Australia - - • 

60 

1 1 

2 

i 

9 

New Zealand 

^ L _ __ i 

? 

*9 

I I 


I 

Total, Southern \ 
Hemisphere f 

242 

29 

4 i 

— 

170 

Grand Total 

3241 

3602 

1207 j 

>572 j 

3492 
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THE WORLD IN GEN KRAI 


Animals on iiik Grasslands in Millions. 


United Kingdom 

Germain 

Eranre 

Russian Empire 
Amt ria- 1 1 linear \ 
Rel^umi 
Bulgaria 

Itaiv 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Norway 

[‘inland 

S\st‘doi 
S«*r \ la - 
Sjiam - 
Koumania 
I 'or filial 
( »rvd <* 

Switzerland 
Turkish Empire 
[a|>anese I mptrr 
British India 

( rd'tll 
( \ prm 

I >nf * h East I ndi< s 

LLihppinr Islands 

Sram 

Mexico 

l ‘nitrd Staff s 

Canada 

British West Indu s 
C'ulia 

Guatemala - 
ffondnm* 

Nnara^ua 

(’-ht.i Rtt 

Turn*- - 
Algeria 
•*•«> i>t 

Anglo- Egypt urn Sudan 
British East Africa 


i 


Hor^. 

Sheep. } 

Pigs. 

; Cattle. 

2 2 

1 

5 ° 0 

O 

* 1 7 

4 4 

7 7 ; 

22 2 

20 (> 

5 2 

1 7 S 

r * 

1 4 1 

io 7 

t><) i * 

1 ; 0 

40 r> 

5 

10 7 

10 i 

Ity I 

0 5 

0 2 

1 2 

t S 

<> 5 

S i 

O s 

1 S 

1 0 

1 1 J , 

2 s 

no 

S 

0 0 

I s 

I s 

0 3 

0 0 

1 > 

2 O 

0 2 

4 4 

0 ^ 

1 0 

<> > 

I 0 

O 2 

l 5 

< > 0 

I 0 

OO 

2 h 

* » 2 

; 2 

I O 

l 0 

0 s 

*4 5 

2 1 

* 3 

0 <) 

5 7 

* 7 

2 <> 

0 1 

1 1 

I 2 

0 s 

« > J 

4 '> 

0 ! 

0 4 

0 1 

0 J 

0 > 

* S 

1 4 



4 0 

i ^ 


<> i 

1 > 

1 > 

21 ; 


1 it> 7 


0 l 

n 1 

t t> 

<> I 

0 ; 


0 i 

0 5 



i 1 

0 1 


I 2 

n 1 

1 | 

0 n 

* ; 

♦ ^ O 

S 1 

jo 7 

v> * 


71 2 

2 ( » 

2 0 

* * 

> *• 

7 > 




< * 1 

O > 


n 4 

2 0 

O I * 

0 1 


0 2 



0 f 

0 (> 




1 2 

0 1 


0 I 

0 3 


oh 


0 2 

C> J 

V > 

O 1 

1 1 

O l 



0 7 


1 4 ; 


0 * 


^ 1 


0 ; 


Total : Northern Hemisphere j So 5 ^3 8 j 133 3 7 

luclutlinx stoats. ♦ The ,ir* sfch**T^ infmm.aion is 


I Vrt * mage 
L>.iit> Cuttle! 

of 1 olaL 


33 

5° 

53 

47 

50 

fiO 

(>0 

7° 

70 

70 

JO 

ih 


53 

S 


2<) 


u 

5 4%n 

5° 




u* aiIaLI#* 
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Animals on tiik Grass-lands in Millions— Continued . 



j Hordes 

| Sheep. 


( aide. 

Percentage 
Dairy Cattle f 
of Total. 

Argentina - 

i 7 5 

* 67 2 ' 

1 4 

29 I 

— - 

Chile 

1 0 s 

24 

i 0 2 

2 3 

4 

Uruguay - 

i 0 b 

1S6 ! 

0*2 

8 2 

— 

Hra/il - 

i 

0 2 ! 

! 

t 

30° : 

— 

Paraguay * 

; 0 2 


1 - 

23 | 

— 

Falkland Islands - 
Hntish South Africa 

0 4 

° 7 ! 

, 2S0 

! 0 5 

3 5 ; 

25 

Madagas< ar 

- 

0 3 

0 5 

2 9 

40 

Australia 

1 S 

1 Si 9 

0 0 

94 

! 16 

New /c aland 

0 4 

21 0 

0 2 

1 1 s 

t 

28 

Total: Southern Henuspliere 

t n 4 

22 <) S 

> 9 

89 9 


C*rand Total 

91 0 

s73 6 

1 37 2 

446 0 

t 

i 


t i hi* .m* j;ivp.n where information is mailable. 


14. Argi •ntma < with Australia anti New Zealand in providing 

nv*al and wool tabulate the relative nnjx>rtam 1 * of those areas as rearers 
< if sheep and t attic. 

15. Make a list of the countries where U is known that at least half the 
rattle are kept for dairying: when* are these countries? Why do they 
excel m dau\ mg ** 

16. When the United States has little or no surplvis meat to export 
which (ountries would \*m expect to supply the needs of Western Furope ? 

17. Regaidmg the earth as a whole, what circumstance is «*f primary 

imputano* in determining the 1 Innate fni {^articular localities? U«i\e 
reaspns lot your answer (Auck. U.) 

-d8. Mention the main ocean trade routes InMween Australia and l\uioj>e, 
anti ronifxire their resjna five advantages. (U.A.) 

19 . What causes the wnvl? I'xplain what is meant by land breeze, 

isobars, anticyclone, monsoon, the k ohn effect. What is the composition 
oi the atmosphere * fU.A. ) 

20 . Kx plain on astronomical grounds why the month of January in 

Australia is hotter than July? What causes the prevalent winds of the 

world ? ( U. A. 1 

/ 

s/ 21 . < *0111 {xi re and contrast the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans with respect 

to their coast lines ami islands. (U.M.) 
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QUESTIONS 


22. Draw a rough outline map of tlu* world on Mercator’s projection, 
and indicate on it the chief British possessions and dependencies. Name 
the yarious capitals. ( U , M. ) 




Show on a rough sketch map the trade route by which goods are 
usually sent from New York to MeUxntme. Mark on the sketch map 
the chief ports of the route. ( U. M. ) 

^4, Name the chief dependencies of the British Empire, and give their 
situapon and the capital of each. (N.Scot.) 

’“jfc. •* Europe has a milder climate than any'other j*art of the world at 
the same distance from the equator.” Account foi this condition^ 

, IN. Scot.) 


26. What parts of Asia are desert ? Why? Are any parts of the 
desert area cultivated? What is neressary for this cultivation? How is 

it obtained? Deserii*- the characteristics of an oasis, (E. E\) 

/ 

S2T7. Name the mo.%t important British {x»sM v ssif>ns m the West Indies, in 
Africa, in South America, in Asia. (Br.CoI.) 

48. Were I to travel by sea from London to Hong Kong, what places 
would I vhut ? Should I have t<> touch at every British )H»*%cv>tnn in the 
course of my journey ? t I\ E. I. ) 

'vto. (a) By what three routes might one travel from London (England) 
to Melbourne (Australia!? Detint* each m detail. Which route do 

you consider preferable for commercial purposes, and why? fOrit.) 

30. What parts of a man s clothing are usually made of wool ? Whence 
would a West Riding manufacturer obtain his supplies of raw material, 
and by what routes? To what countries does England chiefly ex|»oit 
manufactured wool.' flow' is it that England re-exports nearly half the 
raw wool that she imports? ((\S.E\) 


31. A ship can sail IxTore the wind from (a} Norway to Scotland, 

ifr) Portugal to S. America, <*) Africa to India State at what season 
this is possible m each cas< , giving reasons for vour answer. (E.(\C. ) 

32. In what parts of the world do permanent winds blow? Explain 

their causes. (E.(\C\) 


33. Show how it is possible to takt a vovagr round the world without 
touting at any land not part of the British fcmpire. (E.(\Com.) 

What are the chief transatlantic trade routes? (E.G.Com. ) 

What are the chief regions where tea is grown ? 
ca the countries to which it is mainly exported. 


Give in each 
( L.CCorn.) 


What special differences are olwcrved in the vegetation (#) in 
temperate lands with a rainfall fairly equally distributed over the year, 
(£) tn temperate lands with dry summers and winter rains, (* ) in the 
equatorial rain belt? Wliat are the chief food plants in these regions? 

# (CP.) 



PART II. 

* 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
ANI) THE REST OF THE WORLD. 


„ 18. Introductory. 

Many of the facts which are essential to the proper conception 
of any portion of the earth’s surface can be obtained direct from 
the maps usually published in atlases. The methods by which 
this can l>e done are shown in detail below. 

A. THE SIZE OF A COUNTRY. 

(a) Arras. - The area of a small portion of the earth’s surface 
can be obtained from an atlas by means of squared transparent 
paper, as shown on p. 8. This is done on the ordinary map, 
but, when the tountry to be measured is large, a map showing 
areas without distortion, such as that of Fig. 5, must be used. 

(b) Dimensions, -(i) Aloftg meridians. The distance along one 
or two selected meridians should he read from the atlas in degrees, 
ami this \aluc multiplied by 70 gives the dimension in miles. 

(ii' Along parallels. The distance along one or two selected 
parallels should l>e lead in degices, and the value thus obtained 
should be multiplied by the torresponding distance in miles per 
degree, as shown in the table below. 

Table ok Milks per Degree along Parallels of Latitude. 


I’arallrL 

Miirv fxr IVgrc*. 

Parallel. 

Miles per Degree. 

O 

70 

5 ° 

45 

5 

69 * 

55 

40 

IO 

68 

60 

35 

15 

67 

65. 

30 

20 

66 

70 

24 

2 5 

63 

75 

18 

3 <> 

61 

80 

12 

35 

58 

85 

6 

40 

54 

90 

0 

45 

40 

• 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Example,— India. Along lat. 15“ N 80°- 74“ - 6 degrees. 

6 x 67 =~ 402. 

Width = 400 miles (approx.). 

Along lat. 25" N 98’ --67" --=32 degrees. 

3- * f > 3 ~ 2016. 

Width = 2,000 in iles < approx.). 

(iii) Cross distances. These distances should he measured on the 
glol)C. Cut a piece of cardboard into a recjtangle : cut from this a 
semii ircular piece vv hie h just tits the glolx*. Mark the semicirt le 
in degrees. Use the c.trdlxMtd to measure the distance from place 
to place in degrees, whit h are equivalent to degrees along a 
meridian. Multiply the value found by 70 to obtain the distance 
in miles. 

Example. — Melbourne to Brisbane. Distance along scale of 
cardboard 14 degrees Distant e in miles --- 14 x 70 980. 

The results obtained should be entered in a record lxx>k in a 
table, so .is to bung similar measurements together. 


I IlMENStoNS. 


C'oirif r v 
vneAsur«*ti 

\rf v. 

\fk 

(>) \l.»n R M(I ,„ 

(11) Along 

Ur. 

M>U 

(»ti) ( rocs . 

di.'m...r M,W 

Wales - 

India 

France - 
Australia 

7.400 

; o' 230 

i i 

! “ 1 

»s N 

-’S v 

1 ' 

[ 

400 

2000 

I 

\ 

| 

j MclUiurne 1000 

i to Hnsluuie 


B. THE RELIEF OF A COUNTRY 

'.'1; Ijru'ltind , upland, mountain. - Assume that land below 600 
feet above sea-level is lowland, land between 600 and 6000 feet 
above sea-level is upland, and land over 6000 is mountain. 
Examine a relief map of the country whir h shows contours, and 
estimate the percentage of the country which falls into these three 
categories. 

Example. ~ India. Lowland, 40 per cent. ; upland, 57 per cent. ; 
mountain, 3 per cent. 

(iij Gradient. ■ From a relief map showing contours, one or 
more typical sections should be made across the country, as shown 
in Fig. 65. The gradient, or slope, should be shown on these, 
especially from the coast inland. 
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The results should be tabulated. 



1 9 S 4 & 6 7 8 8 10 tl 12 

Fig. 27. — Tkmtkka 1 ukk ( ..nikams 


C. THE CLIMATE OF A COUNTRY. 

(i) The mean ntonf/tfy / cm fit % ra tut v a for certain towns are given 
or arc read from monthly teni|>erature maps as in the following 
table. I hese are plotted as in Kig. 27, numbering the mid-winter 
month 1 and the following months 2, 3, etc . 


Month. 

Temperature 

Mont real. 

in I >egr< 4 ^* F. 

Tort Darwin. 

[j 

Month 

Temperature 

Montreal). 

in Degrees F. 

1 Poit Daruin. 

1 i 

12 

7 * 

! 7 

C 

i *4 

2 1 

10 ! 

So , ! 

8 ! 

69 

j 84 

3 

2 S 

s$ I; 

9 

6 ! 

85 

4 . j 

40 

S6 ‘ 

10 

48 

86 

5 

55 

*7 

11 ( 

34 

82 

6 I 

65 

86 j 

12 i 

t 

18 

79 


The average temperature for the year is shown by horizontal 
lines as in Fig. 27, and the variation in temperature is entered as 
follows . 

Montreal - - - 43,. +2 7, -31. 

Port Darwin - - 83$$ 4- 3 A, - 5$. 



INTRODUCTORY 


The average temperature rise and fall being Montreal 5 degrees 
a month, and Port Darn in under 1 degree a month, 

(ti) J /ean monthly pressures are similarly treated. I he pressures 
shown in Fig. 96 yield the following results : 

Reykjavik - - 29-73* + 020 , -023. 

Halifax - - - 29*95, +008, 007. 

(iii) Rainfall In addition to the average annual rainfall and the 
variations from this average, it is advisable to#>ht.tin the j>creentages 
of rainfall in the seasons. The results should l>e tabulated as 
below ; the facts being derived from the tables on p. 49. 


Ram fall. Percentage*. 


Place, 

! Aterage 
in inches. 

i Vait.it ion 

in inches. 

f) 

Wifftr" 

(h) 

Sprii'i; 

(iii) 

Xutiiiiin 

! (iv) 

Summer. 

Naples 

3° 

i i «-S. -2-5 

[ 35 

20 

IO 

{ 

j 55 

C ape Tow n - 

I 30 

p 

1 

K> 

'wO 

1 4*1 ; 

22 

7 

! 27 



- - 



1 - 

— 

— — . 

1 — 


At the same time, it is necessary to record from the climate maps 
what parts of the country have more than 20 inches of rain per 
annum, and also what parts have more than 50 uuhes of rain 
during the year. 

D. THE VEGETATION REGIONS OF A COUNTRY. 

Having determined the facts with regard to elevation and climate 
it is necessary to tabulate the parts of the country which Ixdong 
to the great natural vegetation regions. The table Indovv is 
suggested. 


f \ 


Lancia 

I 

» Tiiri<J*a. f T " n P^«« j 

f \ r oTest. { 

l 

1 

Insert. ' 

J 

[ Northern jon I^aurentian 

Mamto!*!, i 

1 

Ontario 

none ! 

| si lores f heights 

etc. 


1 


Forest. 


E. POPULATION. 

In the record book make squares one inch each side and place 
in each square as many dots as there are people per square mile in 
each country. Make a table of the population of the large cities as 
below : * 
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POl'Ul.ATION OK ClTIKS. TOWNS HAVING: 


Count 1 y. 

j (i> 

} Ovrr 1 ,000,000 

| jR-ople, ] 

<>o 

to 1,000,000. 

<ui) 

250,000 

tO 500, t XXL 

(iv) 

too,otx> to 250,00a 

India 

1 

none 

Calcutta, 

BomUiv* 

Madras 

i 

• ! 

i 

» 

1 faidarabad, 
Lucknow 

Rangoon, Benares, Delhi, 
Lahore, Cawnpore, 

Agra, A h menada 1 >ad , 
Mandalay, Allahabad, 
Amritsar, Jaipur, Ban- 
galore, Poona, Patna, 
Nagpur, Srinagar, 

Surat, Karachi, Tnchi- 
nopolv, Baroda, 


SECTION I. AUSTRALASIA. 

19. The Continent of Australia. 

1 . Kilter in the reo >r<l ImmiU details as to the area of Australia. Measure 
the dimensions along meridians 120’ K.. 130° K.. and 145“ K. ; and along 
jxirallels 30*’ S., 234° S.. and 15' S. Tabulate the distances from Melbourne 
to Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, and Hobart. 

2 . Kind the distance from Sydney to ('ajie Maiia van Diemen (N. Z. ). 

3 . Kind the distance ftom Perth to Durlxm. 

4. In Australia the tne States are separated from each other sometimes 
by natural, sometimes by artificial boundaries : tabulate each kind. 

5. Knter in the record lx » <k the percentages of lowland, upland, and 
mountain. 

Position. -Australia lit^s in the ocean hemisphere, out of the 
track of ships which arc not aiming at reaching that continent ; 
consequently the continent was, with the exception of Antarctica, 
the last discovered. Its nearest neighbours, except the East Indian 
Islands on the north, are many miles way, and thus isolation 
characterises the continent. • 

Size. - -The area of the continent is a little less than that of 
Europe ; its shape is roughly elliptical with the projections of 
Arnhem Lind and Capo York Peninsula balancing the Great 
Australian Bight. The greater axis is about 2,500 miles and the 
smaller axis about 1,500 miles in length. 

The proportionate sizes ami populations of the various States are 
shown in the table below. Of the States of Victoria and. New 
South Wales the former has the dense* population, although the 
latter has the larger number of inhabitants. The total population 
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THE CONTINENT OF AUSTRALIA 


is less than that of London, and the population of Queensland is 
alxntt the same as that of Glasgow, or Sydney. 


Area »n 

Matev 1000 mj. miles. 

| Per 
cent. 

Population j Per 
iu , l *^enf 

Peti'ity 
jK-r s t j, mile. 

New South Wales - ' 

3 »° ! 

IO 4 

1.005 

1 37-2 i 

5-2 

Victoria 

ss ; 

3 0 

>.273 

! 20-5 ; 

14 4 

Queensland 

671 

2> 5 

558 

! ‘ 3 ° 

08 

South Australia 

904 

30 0 

507 

i os 1 

05 

West Australia 

<>70 

33 2 

271 

i 6 3 ; 

03 

Tasmania 

26 

09 

186 

1 4 5 

7 1 

Commonwealth 

2. <>75 

KX) O 

4.300 

IOO 

14 

Fig. 33 show's that 

on the coast lands the population 

is on the 

average denser than 

1 person 

in 16 

square 

miles and 

that the 


interior is not populated at all. 

Boundaries. The m\ States which make up the Commonwealth 
of Australia arc separated by the natural boundaties of Hass Strait 
between Victoria and Tasmania, the river Murray between Victoria 
and New South Wales, and in part the river Darling between New 
South Wales and Queensland. The other Ijounclarics are artificial 
and are parallels and meridians. 

Belief. There is little mountain in the country ; the whole 
area ts upland surrounded by a comparatively narrow coastal sill 
of lowland, and has in the interior a lowland basin of internal 
drainage into I^akc Eyre. The majority of the rivers are therefore 
short and flow quickly to the sea; the exceptions are the Lake 
Eyre system and the system of the Murray. The gradients of the 
country are also slight, with the exception of the sea slopes in the 
south east comer ■ Fig. 28/. 


Murray rivers. * 

IrCfiKtS in 
fi^lU *s 

- 

( >thrr nvcr%. 

I.cnuth iri 

mil***. 

Murrav .... 

1 1600 

Diamantina * 

468 

MurrumbkJgee 

1050 

Flinders 

520 

I*arh1an .... 

850 
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Ikirling .... 

1760 . 

Murchison 

44 ° 
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3800 : 



Macquarie .... 

590 I 
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Moulamein - -• 

400 

| 

f 
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Rivers. The lengths of those Australian rivers whn h exceed 
400 miles in length are given in the alxive table. An examination 
of the rivers on the map shows th.it the average till ol all these 
rivers is less than t foot per mile ; the Mm ray tails les*. than 
9 inches per mile; in consequence, whenever the rainfall is very 
heavy large portions of the river vallevs ate flooded At tin same 
time the rivers ate building up their beds and flow usually between 
banks elevated above the surrounding land. * 

M uch of the neighbouring land is suanqA, but tan be cultivated 
after the river banks have been unproved anti the land drained. 

“The Murray rivers reieivr then water supply horn the Eastern 
Highlands, the main stream Itetng fed by the mek'iig snows of 
the Anstralian Alps. The water Hows through a 0 .41011 of high 
evaporation anti frequently there is little or no surplus of tresh 
water. Paddle l>oats reach Ecbuca on the Murray, anti, m flood 
time, Hay on the Murrumbidgee, and Walgett on the Darling. 
The water of the river is used partly for irrigation ; the most 
notable examples of the fruitfulness of arid soil when irrigated arc 
* 4 / :rops of Mlldura and Renmark. 

Mother similar areas. — Elsewhere on the earth there are two 
areas which present certain similarities to Australia. 

The first is the region of North Africa. If we imagine North 
Afriqp an island with an ocean round it by way of the*Rcd Sea and 
the Congo Basin, and that this island were placed north of the 
equator opposite to Australia south of the equator, the western 
sides of these islands would be very similar. 

The islands would both have rolling upland plateaus in the 
interior, both an internal drainage system, both an arid west coast, 
and the largest river towards the east. 

'The second similar region is the eastern part of the United States, 
which is similar to the land east of the Murray river rcgioii In 
both cases there is the narrow coastal sill, and the upland ridge 
with an extensive river valley beyond. 

The Great Australian Divide presents even greater difficulties 
to those who would reach the interior than are offered by the 
Appalachians. 

On the other hand, the Murray and its tributaries are not to be 
compared in size with the Mississippi rivers. In this case the 
similarity vs mainly in surface relief in relation to access from the 
ocean. 
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Sum maky. 

# 

1 . Australia is smaller than Europe, and about as large as 
Africa north of the equator. 

2 . There is comparatively little mountain, or lowland. 

3 - The basin of internal drainage is into Lake Eyre. 

4 . Australia west of longitude 140* E. presents some JHkcness in 
relief to Afri a west of 30° K. 

5 . The irgion east of the Murray rivers presents somewhat 
similar relief to the United States east of the Mississippi. 

20. The Climate of Australia. 

1 . Enter aveiage temj>eraturcs and variations in temperature from the 
table (pp. Si 2) m the record U>ok. 

2 . Enter pressures similarly from the table (pp. 81*2). 

3 . Enter the rainfall records from the table (pp. 81-2). 

4 . Record the parts of Australia with a rainfall of less than 5 inches per 
annum and of more than 20 inches. 

6. What parts of Australia have winter and what parts have summer 
tains? 

The Cum ate of the Australian Capitals. ^ 
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\ 
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30 

30 
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52 
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T. 
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58 
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65 

67 

67 

65 

60 

54 

50 

58 

P. 
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R. 
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23 

27 

23 

2 3 

19 

17 

21 

24 

21 

2*1 

25-6 

T. 

IJrisba 

58 61 

NR. 

65 

70 

73 

76 

77 

77 

75 

70 

64 

60 

69 

P. 

+ 12 +14 

+ 8 

+4 

+ 1 

-5 

-9 

-6 

+ t +IO 

+ *5 

4* II 

+ 5 

R. 

2 2 24 

2*2 

27 

37 

So 

7^ 

70 

67 

33 

30 

2*1 

47-9 
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T = average temperature in ° K. 

P— variations in pressure from 3000 inches, + indicating alrove aooo 
inches and - Ih.'Iow ; the numlxrrs given are m hundredth* of 
an tnch. 

R=s|ptnl rainfall in inches. 

Temperatures. — The Australian capital cities are on the coast 
and typify the coast climates. Towards the south, Melbourne and 
Hobart experience the lowest temperatures, the temperature in 
Hobart being on the average 3* F. below that of Melbourne. 
Sydney, Adelaide, and Perth are all usually about 5 F. warmer 
than Melbourne, and Brisbane is abput 6° F. warmer than 
Sydney. 

The monthly changes of temperature are regular ov er the whole 
sea-board. Inland, the difference Ixrtween winter and summer 
temperatures is greater ; at Alice Springs, the winter tem- 
perature falls to 53' F. in July and rises to 84" F. in Januaiy. At 
the same time, the average daily movement of the thermometer on 
the coast is from 10 to 20 degrees Fahrenheit, while inland this 
diurnal variation reaches 30" F. Port Darwin has tropical tem- 
peratures averaging 83' F. for the year, with a difference from 
winter to summer of onlv 7 1 F. and a daily change of about 
20’ F. These facts are further shown on the map (p. 24). 
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Pressures and winds. The table of pressures for the capital 
cities shows <t uniform fall of pressure during the summer and a 
unifoim rise dm mg the winter; and shows the presence of low 
pressure's south of Australia by the low pressures of Hobart. As 
a rule, the < hanges m pressuic from day to day depend upon a 
succession of high pressure systems which pass ac ross the continent 
from west to <*ust. Between these high-pressure systems complete 
low-pressure systems sometimes occur, with an accompaniment 
of atmosphciu disturoanc e and storms, but more frequently the 
depiession is only V-shaped, as shown in Fig. 29. 


1 30 1 y > 



These V-depressions occur alxiut thirty times a year, and usually 
arc accompanied by cold winds after hot weather: these winds 
blowing from the south arc called southerly bursters. On the 
south-east shore lands a wind sometimes blows from tbe highlands 
with a Iblm effect (p. 30). On the north-west coast during the 
summer monsoon season a cyclonic storm (called locally a willy 
willy} sometimes blows in from the sea. Occasionally, the 
monsoon winds blow across the continent, and make a llot, dry 
wind from the interior over the south-eastern states ( brii kji<-/<lcr). 

Rainfall. The most important climatic feature of Australia is 
the rainfall : in the north this is heaviest on the coast, mostly fells* 
in summer, ami is of the mons<x»n t^pe (p. 53). In the south 
the rain is heaviest on the coast, and fells largely in the winter. 
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Inland, the fall is small in quantity, and at Alice Springs rain 
falls mainly in the spring and summer. The table below shows 
the* percentages for the various seasons. , 



130 I 40 

Fig, t in Australia* 

The shaded areas show the regions of umlergroumi water supply. 


Percentages of Rainfall During the Seasons. 



f Winter 

<«-»x 

1 : 

Spring 
<1 5* 

.Summer 

(6 

Autumn 

1 < 0 -u>* 

Sydney 

27 

# 18 

22 

33 

MeHxwrnc - 

2.? 

28 

23 

26 

Brisbane - - - 

*4 

18 

41 

27 

^Adelaide * 

39 

22 

it 

28 

Perth * 

55 

18 

4 

23 

Hotiart 

1 26 

29 

22 

23 

Port Darwin 

i 

O 

i! 

65 

i 24 

Alice Spring* 

IO 

20 

46 

1 *4 


* Th« number* m parenthesis («**«) refer to the mom ha. 
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In Fig. 31, the divisions of South East Australia into four areas 
of different climate is shown to be largely dependent on rainfall. 
The rainfall decreases with distance from the coast Connected 



with the water supplies from rain is the underground water supply, 
and in Fig. 30 the shaded area denotes those parts of the con- 
tinent from which underground water can be obtained by boring. 
The supply from these artesian Worcs supplements the rainfall and 
river supplies, and renders this region more populous. The 
usefulness of these bores for supplying water is shown in the picture 
(Fig. 32). In the dry seasons many Australian rivers become a 
series of disconnected pools lying along a river bed. 

Cloudiness and sunshine.— The continent has, on the whole, 
clear skies, and only in the neighbourhood of the low-pressure 
belt, that is, in Victoria and Tasmania, is the sky more than half 
cloud-covercd on the average for the j;car. The hours of sun- 
shine jure consequently continuous and proportionately numerous^ 
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Summary. 

1. Australia consists of four climatic regions : (»/J the interior ; 
hot and dry. ( 6 ) the northern coast lands ; tropical ami wet in 
summer, (c) the southern coast lands ; temperate and wet in 
winter. (</) the eastern coast lands ; wet on the coast, drier inland. 
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2 . In Australia the farmer can always work out of doors, he 
rarely finds the ground frozen. 

3. l-ick of water supply through deficient rainfall is most 
apparent on the western plains in the Kastern States, and has 
forced attention to underground water supplies. 

4 . Local storms arc - “ willy willies,” “ brickficlders,” and 
“ southerly bursters.” 
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21. Vegetation and Production. 

1 , Record the vegetation regions of Australia on an outline map. 

2 . Mark on this outline map the cereal growing areas and the sheep 
rearing areas from the table (pp. 87, 89). 


Cereal Production in 1000 Quarters. 



Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Maize. 

, ] 

New South Wales - 

2 . ‘55 

*31 

14 

660 

Victoria* 

2,422 

887 

141 

77 

Queensland * - j 

122 

2 

12 

370 

South Australia 

2 > 35 » 

t I O 

65 

1 

West Australia 

333 1 

6l 

7 

— 

Tasmania 

86 

196 

17 

-- 

('ommotmealth * 

1 

9k 

7.469 ; 

»- 3« 7 j 

256 : 

1. 108 


Interstate Trade in Cereals. 

Net Imports or Exports in 1000 Quarters from or 

TO OTHER AfSIR.M.IAN S'J ATES. 

♦ 
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1 
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41 

<> 
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Victoria - 
Queensland 

South Australia ! 

14 

lS 2 

2 

iS 

2 ! 

1 

25 : 

12 

57 

26 

3 

1 1 

' 03 

West Australia j 
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So 

> 

« 

i 

77 

108 

i 

t 

— 

Total * j 

276 ! 276 

-27 

27 

191 * 

101 | 

114 1 

ti 4 


Farming. Australia is a farmers’ country. Cereals are grown 
on the settled lands ; the quantities produced in comparison with 
other countries are not large, although in the ease of wheat there 
is more than twice as much grown as is needed for the home 
population. The States of New South Wales and South Australia 
grow the wheat necessary to make ujj the supplies required by 
the othe** States while, in most years, Victoria grows enough 
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wheat for her own use, but in special circumstances h is to imjwirt 
wheat (Table p. 87). As shown in the tables, \ ictoria ami 
Tasmania grow oats and supply the other States. New South 
Wales and Queensland grow maize ; and Victoria is the main 
grower of barley. Tasmania lias surplus stocks of oats, Queens- 
land of maize, and South Australia of Iwirley. 

Commonwealth Exports of Wheat, Etc. 


-V 

Wheal 
jooo qnc 

Flour in Eloiwkfti 
Quartets of Wheat* 

Tout: 

Wheat and Flour* 

To 





/United Kingdom 


2439 

184 

2623 


Cape of Good Hope 


481 

Si 

562 


Ceylon 

7 

*4 

21 


Fiji .... 

— 

8 

8 

J 

Hong Kong 

4 

>«7 

121 


India * 

f 20 


* 20 


Mauritius - 


20 

20 


Natal 

34 

>43 

j *77 


New Zealand 

2 

! 16 

i >« 


i Straits Settlements 

— - 

01 

: Ql 


Total * 

29S7 

974 

i 3061 
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Belgium - 

5 

— 

t 

1 5 


Canary Isles - - 

27 

— 

j 27 

Chile * - - ! 

>32 

4 

1 >.0 

China - - • j 

25 

>5 

1 40 

Egypt - - -I 

>4 


*4 

France - * - f 

6 

— 

6 

Germany - 

4 

— 

4 

Italy 

IO 

— 

KO 

Japan 

3* > 

>4 

52 

j 

ava * 


92 

92 

New Caledonia - 

8 

23 

3* ' 

Peru 

>53 

— 

>53 

Philippines 


74 

74 

Portuguese E. Africa 

2 

79 

8t 

Spain 

70 

~ 

70 

Sweden 

3 

— 

3 

Other Countries 

>3 

25 

38 


Total 

* 3497 

IOOO 

4497 
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Trade in cereals. — In addition to growing wheat to supply 
ncighlxmring lands and the United Kingdom, Australia grinds 
wheat to flout for the neighbouring lands which are deficient in 
flour mills. The table below shows that Australia supplies about 
80 jK*r cent, of her surplus wheat to other countries in the British 
Empire, and of this amount /^ths goes to the United Kingdom. 
Cape of Good Hope, Chile and Peru are big importers of Australian 
wheat, and Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Hong Kong, Java, the 
Philippines and the 'Straits Settlements, and Portuguese East 
Africa, import comparatively large quantities of Australian flour. ; 

Ranching or Stock-raising.— Being a grass-land country, 
Australia has many animals. Horses are reared and exported 
to India ; cattle supply dairy produce and meat for home and 
export ; pigs similarly provide food stuffs ; but the animal of 
importance is the sheep, of which Australia holds }th of the 
world’s flocks and produces about half the world’s wool supply. 

Domestic Animals in Australia in Thousands. 



Horse*. 

Sheep. 

! Pig»- 

1 

Cattle, 

New South Wales - 

541 

42,700 

256 

2,546 

Victoria * 

406 

12,846 

235 

1,795 

(Queensland 

457 

14,720 

>45 

3,423 

South Australia 

’ 222 

6,579 

ro8 

679 

West Australia 

105 

3,382 

61 

698 

Tasmania 

30 

1,686 

54 

211 

Commonwealth 

>770 

! 81,913 j 

859 

9,352 


Animal Products. 


! 

Wool. • 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Bacon and 
Ham. 

Million lbs. 

A 

MiUion lh>. 

MiUion lbs. 

Million lbs. 

New South Wales * 

332 

54 

5 

II 

Victoria - 

81 

63 

5 

*7 

Queensland 

86 

22 

3 

ID 

South Australia 

45 

9 

I 

2 

West Australia 

18 

4 

— 

— 

Tasmania 

II 

I 

— 

— 

Commonwealth 

573 

*53 * 

*4 j 

40 
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Horses ant] pigs are evenly distributed ; there is an excess of 
cattle in Queensland ; but the sheep are mainly towards the 
east Animal products are mainly obtained in the eastern States. 

Trad* in animal prodncta. — As shown by the following table 
and that on p. 44, Australia sends about 40 per cent of the wool 
received by the United Kingdom, and an almost equal quantity 
is distributed among the other countries of the North Atlantic 
Ocean ; and of the 264 million lbs. imported by Britain a large 
portion is re-distributed later to these same Countries. 

Australia feeds the neighbouring peoples with meat as with 
wheat, and the supplies of meat to Kgypt and Malta form an 
interesting commentary upon the route followed by steamers to 
Britain from Australia. 


MiOi.su It 


To 

L" niter I Kmg'imn 2*17 

British South Africa 
Kgypt - 

Malta 

Straits Settlement s- 
Gibraltar 
C'anada - 
Russia - 
Philippines - 


France - r 

< tcriuanv * - 79 

Belgium * 64 

l\S.A- - iS 

Other Countries * j 9 


597 


t he**/. pro/en Mtttfrn 

ths. Million 


4 ; 75 

IQ 2 ! 

2 t 

1 t 

I 
I 

ro ■ 

11 1 


• 1 

! 

i - ; - 

■ 49 9 * 


Other prodncta. — In addition to cereals —wheat, oats, etc. — 
Australia produces cane near in Queensland and New South 
Wales, and wtnas in the south-eastern States. The produce of 
cane sugar is 36 million cwts., of which Queensland produces 32 
million cwts. In additiop to this quantity a small amount is im- 
ported, and the total amount is distributed among the six States 
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of the Commonwealth. The wine produced amounts to five 
million gallons, South Australia producing about half and Victoria 
about one-third. About one-fifth of the production is exported. 
The vines provide table grapes, raisins and currants for con- 
sumption at home. The animal produce includes hides and skint, 
tallow, hoofs and horns. There are also small ostrich forms ; and 
in the dry interior camels and mules arc used as beasts of burden. 

Forests. — In the Riverina district of the Murray basin, the land 
is covered with grasses, and here and there belts of gum trees 
are found along the water courses, and groves of murray pine at 
intervals. On the tableland there are forests of gum trees, and on 
the eastern ooast lands the forests include valuable cabinet-wood 
trees, such as cedar and rosewood. 

In Western Australia there is the coastal timber belt near 
the Murchison River, and east of the Darling Range a forest 
of Jairah wood,. 350 miles long and too miles wide. The main 
exports of timber ate to the neighbouring lands of Asia and Africa. 

Sr MM A KV. 

1. Australia contains hot deserts, tropical forests, grass lands 
and tcmjH'rate forests. 

2. The grass-land belt pro\ ides food stuffs, wheat, meat, etc., 
and raw matcnals, wool, etc., for the neighbouring hinds and for 
the shore hinds of the North Atlantic Ocean. 

3. Australians are therefore farmers and ranchers (pastoralists), 
and some of the town industries deal with the preparation of food 
stufS, etc., for their markets : c.^ r . dour milling, meat freezing. 

4. Grass land products arc mainly produced on the belt ot 
grass land lx? tween the desert and the eastern highlands. 

5. As the rivers arc dammed and as artesian wells are bored, 
the farming and stock-raising qpera turns can be extended further 
from the coast. 

6. Except in the wool trade, Australia is at present of no great 
importance to the world as a producer. 

QUESTIONS. 

1* Draw a full* page map of Australia, showing State boundaries, 
mountain systems, and main drainage l«u»in& (U.S.) 

2* Draw an outline map of West Australia, and on it name and mark 
the positions of the following : Four towns,«three rivers, three luurlxnirs, 
and three mountain ranges. (U. M*) 
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3, Draw a map of Oueensland. Mark on it tircat barrier Reef, 
Moreton Ray, Thuisdav Island, Darling 1 >ouns Rnslune River. Iit/roy 
River, Endeavour River, I'luuU River, Ma< kay. k<n khuni; ton, ( baiters 
Towers, and Tmvn-sv tile. *U.M.) 

Write a brief description of tiro ('ommon wealth >f Australia, 
describing its position, climate and surface, and naming it u\eis* t htet 
cities and prtncifxil products. { M in*) 

5. Name the six priueijwl titles of the ( 'ommonwvalth *1 Australia* 

the provinces m which they are situated, and th< podm - which are 
exported. # < ! \ T . I. ) 

6. Draw a sketch-map of Australia, mark (without b mdanesi the 
political divisions and the capital of « .u h Shade m black the part that 
is withm the tropics, and it t red flic dixirn (s where gold in found Murk 
the Australian Alps ami the Darling Murrav. 

7. With the aid of a sket« h map 01 mafxs, gi\<* « * aretid ai count of 

the Continent of Australia, having sp« * ial regard t » the configuration of 
the land, the prevalent winds, the distribution of rainfall, and me t hum ter 
of the products of the several jxir's \l ( urn. ) 

8. Inscribe the peculiarities of tin phvM'al features of Australia. 

Show* how these jx'culiarif les affect its climate and commercial develop- 

ment. \ L i \ < Mm. ) 

9. Draw an outline map of Australia, inserting the boundaries *4 the 

different States of the ( Confederation. Describe the climate and the vege- 
table productions of any one State, ( New f. ) 

10 . Slate and explain the extent to which the distribution of the popu- 
lation of Australia is dependent upon the industries of the peopled (N.S.W. ) 

11. Draw a map of the coast of Australia from Cairns to Fremantle 

(via Sydney), showing the position of (i) the principal ports, (ii) the coastal 
and inland railway termini. . (N.S.W.) 

12. What are the usual meteorological conditions that give rise to 
storms of wind and rain? Illustrate the subject by describing the course 
of an atmospheric disturbance passing along the southern parts of Aus- 
tralia. (U.A.) 

13. State briefly the nature of the chief weather-governing disturbances 

affecting Southern Australia. (U.A.) 

14. Illustrate, by a rough skctch-map, the directions of the prevalent 

air currents which affect Australia, and explain their relation to the general 
terrestrial circulation of the atmosphere? (U.M.) 

16. State* apart from the question of latitude* the main cause# of the 
climatic difference# between eastern, central, and south-western Australia. 
Deduce from the differences observable some broad distinctions of industrial 
occupation in these division*. (N.Z* FAI>.) 

16* Compare and contrast the climate of Iloluut, Port Darwin, Mount 
Kosciusko, and Lake Eyre. What are the main conditions governing the 
climate of these four places ? ( t L M . ) 

17# How would the climate of Eastern Australia be affected if the State 
of South Australia were (a) raised into a plateau with an altitude of 7000 
feet* (£) replaced by a belt of deep water connecting the Timor Sea with 
the Southern Ocean ? (U.S.) 
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18. <ii\v a general account of (hr rainfall of Australia, especially noting 

ils relation to suri.io* relief. k rom yuir deductions draw a sketch-map of 
Austruht, show iir * approximately the lines of equal rainfall. (U.S.) 

19. < ompare end contrast Queensland and Victoria as to position, 

climate and productions. (N.Z. Ed.D.) 


22. Mineral and other Products. 

1. Mark on an outline map of Australia the positions of the mining 
timih and disin* : *> naimcf m the lists Below’ : 

CoaL (N.S.W ) Newcastle, IHawariu, 1 athgow ; (VA Junihunna ; (Tas.) 
V mgal. 

Cold, < N , S. \V. | ( ’ohai . I^uld.tn; (V ) Ballarat, Boechworth, Bendigo, 
( ust Icmurne, Mar) Borough, bippsland ; ( < v >. ) ('barters Towers, 

Mf. Morgen. (Ample; (\V. A. I Murchison, Kalgoorlie ; (Tas. ) 
Northern and Southei n ( Bea« onsfieldg 
.S i/r?> and l,*ad. (N.S.W.i Broken Hill ; (Tas.) Zech.in. 

/'in. ( l as. \ Mt. Bisihoff; to. \ n<*rl»ert<>n. 

2. ('omjxtie the gold production of Australia with that of other 


countries. 

Gold 

Pkodcoion in 

Million £. 


U.S. A. 

<8 

Australia 

- *5 

T ransvaal - 

• 24 

Canada 

3 

New Zealand 

- 2 

Rhodesia - 

- 2 

Mexico 

3 

fihdia - 

- 2 

Rest of Africa 

- I 

Rest of America - 

2 

China - 

• I 

Russia 

• 5 

Other countries - 

1 

Rest of Asia 

- 2 

World total 

- 8 i 


Australian Minerals. 



>oal in 
million 
tons. 

Gold in I 
million £, I 

Silver and j 
Lead in 1 
million £. , 

Copper in 
million £. \ 

Tin in 
million £< 

New South Wales * 

8 

I 

3*2 

0-7 

o*3 

Victoria 

— 

W 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Queensland « 

i 

3 

0*1 

o *8 

04 

South Australia 

— 

— 

— 

07 

— 

West Australia 

- — 

8 

— 

— 

0*1 

Tasmania 

— 

— 

0*5 

o *8 

o-S 

Commonwealth * 

9 

»5 

3-8 

3<» 

*3 


Mining — Australia is also a miners’ esuntry. The above table 
shows that New South Wales has productive coal mines. Newcastle 
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mines gas and house coal, and llluwarru and I.ithgow steam 
coal. Gold occurs extensively at Kalgoorlir in W estern Australia, 
while the production exceeds £ t ,01 >0,000 m value p< r annum. 
Other important mines are named in the list on p. 03, all of 
which produce over £100,000 worth of ore in a year, c\< ept those 
italicised. The great silver and silver lead mines are at Broken 
Hill (N.S.W.), which accounts for over three-quarters of the total 
amount produced in Australia. 

The value of the coal mined amounts to about .£3,000,000 per 
annum, and the total value of all minerals exceeds .£26,000,000 
fetch year. 

Iron ore is not mined extensively in Australia. 

Mineral exports.- Most of the exports of the minerals other 
than coal go to the United Kingdom, as shown in the table below ; 
Belgium takes the next share and other countries of the North 
Atlantic basin receive smaller quantities. 

Australian Minkr.u. Exports. 


Article. 

V’aUirr m \ 
minion £ S 

<'ou«inrs. # 

Gold - 

.. 1 

United Kingdom. Ceylon, India. 

Silvt-r - 

■ i 

United Kingdom, Belgium. 

I-ead 

o ; 

United Kingdom, Belgium. 

( *<>|>prr 

3 1 

United Kingdom, I'.S. A., Belgium. 

Tin 

r 

United Kingdom. 


4 M ud 

m black type. 


Coal is exfjorted to rounti res on the opfwisite shores of the 
neighbouring weans, and thus the coal supply of New South 
Wales supplements the British roal supply which is distributed to 
lands on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean fp- f) 3 > ■ Australian 
exports of coal are about j^th those of Britain. 


Nkvv Sot 'tii Walks Coal Exports. 


To: 

In milli* 

if 

Victoria 

O9 

South Australia 

- 0 6 

Chile - 

Oi) 

United State* 

05 

New Zealand 

* 02 

Philippines * 

* 03 


To: 

1 n mt * i 

foric 

Straits Settlements 

- O t 

Peru 

O t 

Haw ait - 

Of 

In ship* (hunker roal) 

- II 

Total - 

48 
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Effects of the mining industry. The development of Australia 
has been quick* nctl by the discovery there of deposits of the precious 
metals. The giowth in population during the last half century has 
been hastened by immigrant gold seekers. The discovery and 
settlement of the interior lands and of Western Australia has 
been largely due to the mineral deposits. The settlements at 
Broken Hill tN.S.W.j have made that town tenth in population 
in the Commonwealth. The mines at K&lgoorlie, Coolg&rdi^ and 
MobbIm have caused extensive waterworks to be carried out 
across the semi-desert interior of Western Australia {Fig. 31). 

The railway system of the Commonwealth shows the effect of 
the mines in the number of lines which run from the coast inland, 
without connection, at present, with other railway lines (Fig, 34). 

Other lines, however, such as that to Oodnadatta and Mildura 
run inland without terminating at mining towns. 

Manufactures. Australia, at present, is concerned mainly with 
the production of food-stuffs and raw materials, but with an in- 
creasing population she is beginning to manufacture for her own 
needs. One Australian in 18 is at work in some sort of factory', 
and one in 4 is engaged in producing some form of clothing. 

Other manufactures are those in connection with the export 
trades in wool, meat, et* . 

Commerce. The number of Australians employed in commerce 
is necessaiily small and they supervise the imports and exports 
mentioned in the following tables, which supplement those already 
given. 

Imports and exports. Half the imports of Australia have their 
origin in Hntuiri ; but ships bung from British ports over 60 per 
cent, of the total imports. 

'Ilie principal classes of goods are apparel and textiles, machinery 
and metal goods. Most of these come from the British Isles but 
about one-third of the machinery fs sent by Germany. 

Imports from lands across the neighbouring ocean are oils, bags 
and sacks, tobacco, timber and tea. These imports from India, 
Ceylon, etc., and the exports to neighbouring lands — trade over 
the neighbouring sea— show an important feature of Australian 
trade which is sure to develop. 

Food stuffs, especially flour, are sent to Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Java, and the Philippines. 
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Article*. 

Value in 
million £. 

Apparel and textiles 

f 3 

Mach^pery 

3 

Metal goods - 

2 

Iron and steel goods j 

j 

5 

Bags ami sacks (jutei 
Oils 

Drugs and fertilisers j 

1 

1 

1 

) 

Paper * - f 

Spirits * * - ; 

I ! 

r 

Tobacco * - - | 

Timber - * • j 

Tea * - * I 

1 


Principal Australian Imports. 

1 / Countries of .Shipment.* 


United Kingdom (90%), Germany, Japan, 
U.S. A. 

United Kingdom (50%). U.S. A. (30%), 
Germany. , 

United Kingdom (75 %), U.S.A., tier* 
many. 

United Kingdom ( 75 "jl, Germany, 

U.S. A., Belgium. 

! India. 

> U.S A. (7? ; United Kingdom. 

i United Kingdom (75 /,), Germany, 

1. > A., Belgium. 

United Kingdom 1 50*'), Germany, U.S. A. 

United Kingdom (80%). frame, Ger- 
many, Holland. 

U.S. A (70^). 


* Main country in blHClt type. 


Australian Exports (£1000) to N T Ki<;intorKix<; Lands. 


Si 3 -5 | 

5 2 3 


In Bunna yl 0 n, /!j 6 ,S 
Sts. Settlements 1 — toH 


Sts. Settlements 
China 

Hong Kong - 
Philippines 
Japan 
Java 


35 •« 

6 t 139 
— I 95 
! 5 M *7 
!— ”5 


4 9 

t 2 

2 — 

7 7 

3 14 

it | — 

1 > 1 


18! 16 
3i 13 
81 17 
!4I ! 23 
4 i 4 
4 | 34 



I * 

V.* 


’ Ji 


e 

H 

■i* 5 

320 

■-! 2 7 

3 

4 ! 66 

52 

9 ; 22 

1 

45 1 30 

37 

1 “ ; 133 

3 

M 3 

— 

H 23 
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Summary - . 

1 . Australia mines most of the valuable minerals except iron : 
her gold supply is almost one-fifth of that of the world. 

2 . Australia supplies call to her neighbours. 

8. Australia supplies food-stuffs to her neighbours. 

4. Australia imports large quantities of apparel, etc., t>ut » s 
beginning to manufacture for her own people. 

5 . The mining of the mineral deposits of Australia has quickened 
the development of the interior. 

23. Towns, Communications, etc. 

Mark on an outline map of Australia the following towns, dis- 
tinguishing the sizes by different shaj>ed dots. 

Towns and population, 

(i) Sydney (577,000), Melbourne (538,000), Adelaide (178,000}, 
Brisbane (136,000). 

(it) Newcastle (63.000), Berth (50,000), Ballarat (49,000), Bendigo 
(40, orx>), Holwrrt (40,000), Broken Hill (31,000), Kalgoorlie 

(29.000) , Geelong (28,000), I^aunceston (25,000), Fremantle 
(21, ocx>), ('barters Towers (21,000). 

(iii) Rockhampton (20,000), Kadina (16,000), Townsville (16,000), 
Ipswich (15,000) Gym pie (14,000), Toowoomba (14,000), 
Parramatta (13,000), Maryl>orough (13,000), Port Pirie 

(12.000) , Maitland (11,000), Goulbum (11,000). 

2 . Underline with different coloured lines the names of the mining towns 
on the map made in the previous exercise. 

3. Knter from the map on p. 99 the main railway lines connecting 
towns named in the alx>ve lists on the outline map of Australia. 

4 * Show on the outline map the* ports named in the table on p. 100; 
numtx^ring them in order of merit of total tonnage. 

Distribution of people. — The majority of the people of Australia 
live within the shaded area shown on the map, Fig. 33. One-fifth 
of the people at least, live in the two cities of Sydney and 
Melbourne ; and one-third of the population live in the fifteen 
towns which have a population each of over 201,000. The majority 
of the townships have become towns either because they are 
mining centres, such as Broken BUI, Maitland ; or because they 
w.o. o 
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arc ports, Fremantle and Fort Flrle. There is thus a tendency for 
mining and commerce to force the people into towns, and for agri- 
culture and stock-raising to keep the people in the rural districts. 



Fit- n FortM at *« in Acm rai ia. 


it y P. FVrfb. K 

M ut \U. Ballarat 1 1 . 

A XtifUiftltr. lie*. ' l, 1 «m*.» rMon, 

II lin*> H HA art. b | r » ro.rittr 

N Ncwattlf. 15, H ' * Itrokcft Hill I \ r ( l),dtnv lower*. 

The inland communications. 1'hc map in Fig. 34 shows that 
the railway lines of Australia scrv • the area of denser population. 
The main line of connection runs from Oodnadatta, through 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney. Brisbane, Rockhampton to Long- 
rcach : this line has branches to the mining centres such as 
Broken Hill. 

Other lines merely connect a ' mining district with its port, 
eg. the Goldfields district to Fremantle and Albany. 

The proposed transcontinental lines from Adelaide northwards 
and westwards are imjjortant for the future development of the 
interior. 




COMMUNICATIONS 


River communications are not of great importance, although 
there is some traffic on the Murray-Darling (p. 80). 



1. Albany. 

2. Perth. 

3. KalK'X’riie. 

4. Uivcrton, 

, Naomuc. 

. Her aid ton. 

7. Palmerston. 

8. Pine Cpn'X 

9. Oodnadattu 


to. Adelaide, 
xi. Melbourne. 

12. Sidney. 

13. Bourke. 

14 B 10k.cn Hill. 
15. Grafton. 

1 A Brisbane. 

17. Cimnamulla. 


18. Rockhampton. 

19. Lon great « 

an. Townsville. 

21, Clone urry. 

22. Cairns, 
av Mungnnau 

24 . Cook town. 

25. Laura. 


*'6 Norman ton. 

27. Croydon. 

28. Win ton. 

29. Toowoomba 

30. Newcastle. 

31. Broome. 

32. I^aunceston. 
33 Hobart. 


Sea co mmun ications. - The shipping of Australia is of three 
kinds : 

Oversea shipping to other lands, 

Interstate shipping, and 

Local shipping between ports in the same state. 

The list of ports below gives the tonnage and exports of the 
chief ports. The volume of shipping for the interstate traffic is 
considerable, and the local shipping *ind oversea shipping are 
added to this to make the grand total. 
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The main routes for ocean transport are shown on the map on 
p. 64, and these are practically in two directions : 

(i) Through the Suez Canal both ways, 

(ii) or round the Cape of Gctod Hope on the journey to 

Australia and round South America on the return voyage. 

In addition there is the route to San Francisco or Vancouver 
across the Pacific Ocean. 


Commonwealth Ports. 


Port. 

Tonnage in 

Interstate*. 

1000 tons. 

Total 

Kxjiorts. 

* 

Sydney 

1403 

37 

; Wool, ores* wheal, meat 

Newcastle 

740 

2045 

Coal, wool, meat 

MeUxmrnc 

2600 

4509 

Wool, gold, wheat, meat, butler, wine 

Geelong - 

45 1 

423 

Wool, hides, potatoes 

Brisbane - 

765 1 

1^39 

Gold, wool, cotton, taliow r 

Bowen 

239 

34 « 

( told 

Cairns 

274 ! 

5*9 

Gold, silver, tin 

Mack ay - 

274 j 

932 

Sugar 

Rockhampton - ! 

■ 465 : 

5 

Wool, ores 

Thursday Island ' 

1 j 

235 

Pearl >he!» 

Townsville • j 

510 | 

943 

Sugar, meat, wool, gold 

Port Adelaide - 

*492 j 

2 J *3 

Wool, copper, hides, gold 

Port Pine 

210 f 

433 

Tin 

Wallaroo * 

8 z ] 

259 

< 'opjicr 

Albany 

5^4 ; 

S49 

Wool, gold, pearl shell* timWr 

Fremantle 

7 >5 

« 599 

Gold, sandalwood, ore-*, gum, wool 

Hobart 

241 

76*1 

Wool, gram, hojm, tin 

JJaunocston ! 

( 

204 

213 

Wheat, imibr, ores 

« 


Electric communications. Australia is linked by cable to the 
rest of the world by the three cables : 

(i) From the North-west to Madras and thence to Europe ; 

(ii) By the single cable to Mauritius and thence to Africa 

and Europe ; 

(iii) By the Pacific Cable to Canada. 

These cables are British and thus make a girdle of British cables 
round the world (the all-red cable). The important centres are 
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connected to these cables by land wires, the most important being 
the connecting lines from Brisbane through the state capitals to 
Broome and Port Darwin (Fig. 34). 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe briefly the main characteristics of the railway system of 
Australia, and point out how they have been controlled ( a ) by the position 
of the ports, (b) by the configuration, or climate, or products of the interior, 

* . (L.U.) 

2. Compare the east and west coasts of Australia in respect to population 
and products, and give an explanation of the differences observed. 

(L. C. Com.) 

3. Give an account of the wav in which the resources of Victoria have 
been developed by means of railways, mines and irrigation schemes. (U.S.) 

4. (tf) What goods does Victoria export to Japan and China, and what 
do we get in return from those countries? 

(b) The following go<xls are imported into Victoria : Tea, cotton goods, 
kauri pine, Ijananas, petrol for motors, coal, sulphur, fencing wire, guano, 
school slates. Name places from which the alxjve would probably be 
obtained. (U.M.) 

5. Descrilie under the heads of (tf) production, (b) transport, (c) con- 

sumption, the live cattle industry of Australia, and compare the local 
conditions with those of (i) Argentina, (ii) Canada. (U.A.) 

6. Name the chief markets for Australian flour, gold, hides and skins, 

horses, wattle l>ark, wool. (U.A.) 


24. New Zealand. 

1. Record details as to the area and dimensions of New Zealand from 
map measurements. 

2. Find the distances from Auckland to Wellington, Dunedin and 
t'hrist church. 

3. Kind the distance from New Zealand to Canada. 

4 . Record the percentages of Upland, upland, ete. 

5. Record the temperature and pressure limits for New Zealand. 

6. Record the vegetation regions of New Zealand. 

7. Record the population of New Zealand. 

8. Compare New Zcajand and Australia as producers of (i) fixxl-stufls ; 
(ii) raw materials. 

Position. — M«w Zealand lies almost at the centre of the water 
hemisphere, almost at the antipode% of the United Kingdom, 
Antipodes Island is, however, further south. 
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eftrcAce to Towns 
i -*A*ckkhwt 
a *- Wellington 

3 -*Christvhti*th 

4 * OuntPin 

5 m Metso* 

6 m Napier 

f *» Imoercargill 

Refervot# to Districts 

C 

O, m Otago 

M. mMariborxHrgh 

W. ^Wellington 
W<i^ W#s 
H.&**MaurAe‘s Bag 

A. 

s. *» f jj 

T. » Taranaki I 

N. ar^r/ftWl f 

A Ja^po 



! ia^ above GOOD font 
tOOQ to tiWO feet 
} Sea level to tw>0 feet 
m /sob gets 
b Bail way i 

Prevailing wtmf* 


ftr* r 2miaxs‘, KfctJtir: R,n>»rAit„ (After M««v»n.) 






RELIEF AND CLIMATE 
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Size. - 'Hie area of the islands making up New Zealand is 
roughly five-sixths of that of the British Isles. The population 
in just about a million, of whom about 5 per cent, arc Maoris. 
Nearly a quarter of the people are congregated in the four urban 
districts of Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin. 

Belief. — Much of New Zealand consists of upland, and rising 
from this the mountains which include the Southern Alps in South 
Island and the Ruahine Range in North Island (Fig. 35). 

The Southern Alps, have sharp peaks, deep valleys, and contain 
glaciers the greatest of which is the Tasman Glacier 18 miles in 
length and about 1 mile in average width. 

The lowland is < o» fined largely to the Flams of Canterbury 
wlmh ate made of the alluvium dcjxisiied by the rivers from the 
Alps ami to the district of Southland; both are in South Island. 
In the north west of North Island air other lowlands. 

The islands of New Zealand thus differ in relief from the Mother 
Country there is no < oumerpart in the British Isles to the central 
mountain avis of New Zealand and theie is no counterpart m New 
Zealand to the lowlands of Southeast England or of Central 
I reland 

l he mountainous ridge forms with that of New Guinea a band 
of highland wliu It lies on the Pacific Ocean side of the old table- 
land of Austtaha ; the < onneetton is made by the submarine Hew 
Zealand Ridge Fig In this respect the ridge is similar to 

some deg ire to the mountainous uplift of the Andes on the 
l\n die < h ran ssdr of the old tableland of Brazil and to the 
mountains of Japan near the old tableland of North-East Asia. 
This simdanty is further emphasised by the volcanic area of North 
Island, win* h forms part of the ring of volcanic lands which circle 
the f’acifu Ocean 

Olimate. The table of temperatures, pressures and rainfall 
shows that the climate of Not Zealand is on the whole cooler and 
more equable than that of Australia (p. 8 z\ and at the same time 
warmer and more equable than the climate of the British Isles 
(p- 25). ,, 

The pressure changes are greater than those of Australia and 
show the* con nor t ion between the higher latitude of New Zealand 
and the storm tracks which lie to the south of Australia. 

The rainfall map (Fitf. 35) shows the connection between rainfall 
and altitude and the comparatively yrier area of the east side 
corresponds to the comparatively drier area on the east side of 
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New Zealand Climate* 
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Percentages of Rainfall i»urjn<; the Seasons. 


* 

| Winter" 

s 

Spring 

( 2 * 1 )- 

Summer 

(ft H 

Autumn 

(»-»«). 

Auckland 

30 

1 

21 

34 

»5 * 

Wetli«%lon ■ 

27 

20 

20 

33 

Christchurch 

28 

35 

*3 

* 24 

Dunedin 

26 

30 

*4 

20 

North Island 

3° 

28 

! *8 

24 

South Island 

~ — * « ... JL. 

36 

*7 | 

24 

n 


# S«t flxpbmuioA of numbrnr* o op. k 
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Great Britain. Rain falls at all seasons in New Zealand although 
at Auckland there is a tendency to a summer maximum (table, 
p. 104), while further south the summer season tends to be drier. 
The averages for the whole of each of the larger islands show 
how evenly the rainfall is distributed. The wet winds from the 
north-west correspond with the wet south-west winds of the British 
Isles. * 

The temperatures in New' Zealand range from over 40* F. in July 
to nearly 70“ F. in January ; and in the British Isles the tempera- 
tures are about 3' lower than those in corresponding months in 
New Zealand. 

New Zealand has about >ooo hours of sunshine a year, about as 
much as Italy. 

Cri.TIVATtON. 
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PROI VCT 

Dot *ftrr. 

j NaUvt, 

( ‘iltiuifvl. 
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j *rs tloHJvantl cu res 

1 1 

in ituniuml 

ijuartcn. 

Canterbury - 

3 s .?* 

2813 1 

489 

7*4 

Otiigo - 

1 6.568 ; 

1366 ■ 

‘63 

4S4 

Southland 

2023 I 

lilt j 

*3 , 

5«>9 

Marlljoroutfh 

1088 j 

427 

4 i 

*3 

Wellington * i 

1272 

2856 ; 

12 ! 

73 

A tick lam! - S 

j 

; 35 s 3 ! 

2095 j 

5 

S 

Kest * - | 

jfXJO j 

3363 ; 

< 

,0 j 

77 

Total - J 

22.565 

* 4 .Q 3 » 

6 q6 

1S78 


Vegetation. --The heavy rains towards the west of the islands, 
and the comparatively large areas of upland make New' Zealand 
partly forest and partly grass-land. 

The proportions of land undCr grass and the propprtions of the 
crops are shown in the table, which emphasises the fact that the 
lowland districts of Canterbury, Otago, Southland, and Auckland 
are the grass-land regions, while the distribution of jsheep and 
cattle in these districts and in Wellington and Hawke's Bay gives 
evidence of the uplands. 

Cereals are chiefly grown in South Island. 

The total grain available for export is iust over a million bushels, 
of which a large portion is oats, and tlys forms a small amount in 
comparison with the grain produce of Australia (p. 87). 
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Ran chin*.- The lowlands and uplands arc the ranching areas.. 
‘Hie numlser of sheep, etc., u-ariki are given in the table Ih-Iow. 

The ranching produi ts are chiefly wool, sheepskins, tallow, and 
frozen meat ; and butter and cheese. The quantities ex [sorted are 
in« lutled in the table. More than <;o per cent, of the butter and 
cheese, and more than So per cent, of the wool is sent to the 
l T mted Kingdom. * 

With alrout one-fifth the cattle of Australia, New Zealand exjMirts 
one-third the quantity of butter and one* and a half times the 
quantity of i heese. 

With one-fourth the numlser of sheep of Australia, New Zealand 
produces alxKtt one-fouith the quantity of w<«>i, anil exjwsrts nearly 
one-half the quantity of frozen mutton. 

I)OMf>ru .\MM\1s \\l» I’KOiit'l IS IN Ntw Zl AI ANO 
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Other products. New Zealand flax I'phortmum fibre-, is pro- 
duced m Wellington. Kauri gum is dug from buried forests and 
is cxjiortcd from Auckland for tbe purpose of making varnishes. 

Coal is found extensively anil a small amount is exported to the 
United States, but this is counterbalanced by tbe large import 
from Australia (p. 94), as the home supply is insuffii ient for home 
needs, (iolil is mined ryainly in Westland. Mm h of the gold in 
New Zealand lies among the stones in the bed of the streams and 
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therefore New Zealanders use a special ditklger, which is a flat- 
bottomed boat made to carry the requisite machinery for lifting 
the gold-bearing gravel from the bottom of the water. 

Nkw Xkai.and Trade. 
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Trade and communications. New Zealand deals largely with 
the United Kingdom ami with Australia in the artu lc.s enumerated 
in the table. 

The m Mem of railway lines across North Island and on the 
plains of South Island is shown on the map <j>. 102} anti the 
steamer routes are shown ip. 641 in lonneetion with the rest of 
the woitd. 

Sf.MWAKY. 

1. New Zealand is scantily jiopulated. 

2. The islands aie mountainous, forested on the west, and grass 
covered on the uplands and on the cast. 

3. Not exactly the antijxxles of the United Kingdom, yet in 
climate, wind direction, etc., New Zealand is the antipodes of the 
mother country. 

4 . It produces raw materials and food ^tuft's. 

5. It has a remarkable volcanic area in North Island. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Contrast (u) the pnaluclv *>f Nk.rrii ami South Klan !» : (A) th* 

natural resources of New Zealand ami Akutruha. (U.N.Z.) 

2. Give some account «*f New Zealand with special reference to it* 

climate* relief, resources, industries and chief towns, (I..C. Com.) 

» S. Contrast (a) the products of the North and South Islands ; (A) the 
natural resources of New Zealand and Australia. { Auck. U.) 

4 . Describe the confkguratibo, climate and Wfetttkm of the South 

(Middle) Island eftfew Zealand. * (L.U.) 

5. What are the principal industries of New Zealand? With whom 

does she trade chiefly ? What is (he usual route employed ? (U.S.) 

6 . Write a descriptive sketch of New Zealand dealing with its position, 
physical features, climate, chief cities, government and people. (Alb,) 

7 . A steamer arrives in Wellington in November with a full cargo from 

London. After discharging she takes on board a fresh cargo ami leave* 
again at the end of the month for la>nd**n. Mention eight mol hie items 
of each of her cargoes ami state the routes she would probably take coming 
and going. (*N.Z. hi. I>.) 

8. Wl«l are the chief export* and imports of New Zealand, and where 

are the chief seap.rts siluatai ? * I*. ) 

25. The Neighbouring Islands. 

1. Record the climates of New Guinea, Fiji. New Caledonia. 

2. Explain why the west cwl of New Zealand should in general he 
(a) warmer. (A) wetter, than the cast (fast. T«> whai extent ha* the 
different e in climate on the two c<«t,t* affected the natural vegetation ? 

IN./.. Ed, I >. ) 

Tbs is lands of the Pacific Ocean. North of Australia, ami 
separated from it only by a shallow sea, lies the island of ffew 
OuIbmu To the ea>t of Australia anti apparently connected with 
New Zealand by the submarine ridges shown m the map. Fig. 36, 
are festoons of i-damls, which rise from comparatively shallow 
water. On an ordinary map these islands seem scattered without 
connecting links, but they all he westward of the great depths of 
the ocean on a submarine plateau which connects New Zealand with 
Australia and extends beyond Australia north-westwards by the 
East Indian Islands to Asia. 

British possessions. The parts of these islands which belong 
to the British Empire arc the Territory of fapua (British New 
Guinea), FI#, and the Tonga or Friendly Islands. 

Fapna is more titan three times the size of Tasmania and is 
about nine-teftths the size of New Zealand. There are about 600 
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FtC. 36.—TMK Ockan Fuk iK, Fast up Avmkaua. 






IK) THE NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS 

Europeans anti a native imputation of alxnit one-third of a million. 
The chief products are t repang, copra, jxarl shell, pearls, anti 
some gold : and there are valuable timber trees in tl»c i slant!, which 
lies within the area of the tropical forests. 

nn consists of a > 4 roup of about -oo islands of which the largest 
T 1 U Lm is about the bi/e of Jamaica m the West Indies. 

The islands grow sugar, tobacco and maize, amt export copra to 
New South W'alcs ami sugar tr> New Zealand and Canada. 

Tonga ctmsists of three groups of island^ on the same ridge as 
Fiji and hate an export of < opra valued at alxmt an eighth of a 
million jvounds 

Islands belonging to European powers. In New Guinea there 
is a Dut* h |*>rtton to the W est and a German portion to the north 
of the British area. 1 he products are similar to those of the 
British pot t inn. 

The Bismarck Archipelago, part- of the Solomon, Caroline ami 

Marshall Island groups shown m the map p. too are Get man and 
their prorime is inamlv copra ami tropu al timbers. 

Hew Caledonia is I'rcm h and has e\|>orts of m< kel ore and 
copra. The Hew Hebrides Group is administered jointly by France 
and Great Britain, and has trade in < opra. 

Samoa consists of a group of islands some of which arc German 
ami the remainder form part of the « olomal empire of the United 
States: copra is an imjiortant product. 

Ocean cables. Norfolk Island is British and is mainly un{x>rtant 
for the cables wfm h touch there and ronnect New Zealand with 
Australia and lx»th these colonies with Canada, by way of Fiji and 
the lonely Fanning Inland which hes alwrut the centre of the 
Pact fir Ocean. Thu /able route forms a portion of the All Bad 
cable which girdles the world ami touches only on British territory. 


St* MM ARY. 

1. The islands in the Pacific Ocean are connected together by 
comparatively shallow' seas. 

2. Outposts of the British, French, German, Dutch and United 
States colonial empires meet in these islands. 

3. The main products are copra and bananas. 

4 . The “All Ked” cable goes from Canada to Fanning Island, 
then to Fiji, to Norfolk Icland, and there branches to Australia and 
New Zealand. 
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20. Prominent Physical Features. 

1 , Kxanune Fig. 38. Note the apjvaiance in relief <Uf the Australian 
Alf*s. the HI uc Mountains (N.S.W. h tile Darling Downs, and the Darling 
Range. Write a short contrast between the lutsi and West coastal lands. 

2, ('umpire the apjHrarance in relief of New Zealand and New Caledonia 
and New Dumoa. 

3, Refer to hig. Jl a flat sheet of <aidhoard were laid on the 
relief model of Kavtern Australia**! town m 1 * »g 38 ; what height would it 
Ik* aU<H' mm level? How would the cardboard slo|>c ? flow many of l lie 

wouM tou«h the eudhuid sIojh* ? I Iov\ many of the jxaks would 
touch the < ardl**ard ? C'omjrare Tasmania with tins region. Comjxire 
the ApalUchtatiH with this region. What do \ou notice? 
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Old tablelands. Australia, like South Africa and the Deccan, 
consists of an old tableland with scarpetl edges above the sea 
level. The regularity of the coast, for example, along the Great 
Australian Bight, evidences the great tjge of the plateau. The 
widespread presence of the precious minerals shows that the 
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UNDERGROUND WATER * ' *i$ : ‘ ' 


surface rocks are ancient and the general structure of the nodes 
confirms this. * 

The South Eastern plateau edge, —On the South East the 
plateau rises from the central depression and then slopes rapidly to 
the sea. 

The rivers commence in steep-sided gorges and at first have 
narrow valleys : they are young rivers. 

Fig. 37 shows a typical view over the Eastern plateau : the tops 
of the peaks are all about the same level and the whole mass of 
upland is an old plain or almost plain (peneplain^ which has been 
dissected by the rivers. Tasmania and the Apallachian regions of 
the Eastern United States are similar dissected peneplains. 

Underground water.- Fig. 30 shows the extent of the under- 
ground water. This water is frequently warm and when tapped by 
a bore gushes forth in large quantities, as shown in the picture 
(Fig. 32). These supplies of water have made possible, ranching 
on the arid inland distrnts of Australia also the great stock road 
from South Australia to Western (Queensland ; they correspond to 
the oases in the desert and consequently camels are used for 
transjx>rt across the dry interior. In New Zealand (North Island) 
the underground water rises spontaneously as geysers. 

Volcanic regions. — The outbursts of underground water in 
geyseis is evidence of activity similar to that of \o! canoes. The 
geysers occur in the volcanic district of North Island, near Taupe. 
Many of the volcanoes of New Zealand are extinct and large 
portions of the country are covered with lava: thus showing that 
the islands were once much more disturbed by volcanoes. 

Volcanic activity usually occurs on the Imrders of sunken areas, 
and this activity in New Zealand shows that l>etvvcen New' Zealand 
and Australia there has I>cen a sinking of land which has now been 
covered by the ocean. This fart, combined with the festoon line 
of the high ridges through New Zealand and New Caledonia to 
New (>10060, forms an example of a Pacific Ocean coast line. 
The folded mountains occur along the ridge, and behind this, 
away from the ocean, lies the old tableland of Australia. The 
Japanese archipelago resembles in this respect the New Zealand 
archipelago. 

On the American shores of the Pacific Ocean the Gulf of 
California, the island of Vancouver, and the coast-ranges stretching 
north and south from San Francisco, are other examples of the feet 
that mountains on the edge of the Pacific Ocean form festoon-like 

W.O. If 
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ridges which are separated from the main mountain mans by long 
narrow valleys. 

Coral deposits. — 

The Pacific Islands, 
and the Great Harrier 
Reef of Australia, fur 
msh evidence of the 
activity of the coral 
|M»lvp which causes 
lines of coral detritus 
to rise aliovc sea level 
ami form islands 01 
barriers. 

In Figs. 39 and 40 
two typical coral 
islands are shown with 
their enclosed area of 
deep water and the 
reel's joining the land. 
AitaUUd was ex |>ec ted 

to be useful as a naval harbour, but the lagoon is too sitallow 
and the l>oat entrance is too small, .ships which tall at the 
island wait outside the 
lagoon. The coral 
reef is so low that 
thousands of tons of 
sea-water are thrown 
over it by the staves 
every second and this 
surplus water runs out 
to sea by the two nar- 
row channels shown 
in F»g. 40 with great 
force. 

01aden.-ln New 
Zealand, in South 
Island, there arc 
among the Southern 
Alps many glaciers of 
which the largest, the 
Tasman Glacier, is 
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said to be the largest glacier in the world outside the Polar 
Regions. 

Southwards from New Zealand lies the continent of Antarctica, 
which appears to consist of a high snow-covered plateau, from 
which descend many glaciers. Between New Zealand and 
Antarctica the sea contains a belt of floating pack-ice, but further 
south than this the explorer comes to the open Ross Sea and then 
reaches the Ross Ice Barrier, which is the edge of a vast plain of 
floating ice. On the west side of this is Mt. Erebus an active 
volcano. 

Summary. 

1. The rocks of Australia are ancient. 

2. South east Australia is a plateau dissected by many rivers, 
which flow at the liottom of deep gorges. 

3. In Australasia there is inu< h underground water ; there are 
consecpientlv artesian Inires in Australia and geysers in New' 
Zealand. 

4. Volcanic activity is felt in North Island N.Z.) 

5. South Island , N.Z. has mountains high enough to have 
glaciers ; there are no gla« icrx in t lie British Isles. 


oLESTIONS. 

1. State clearly the rente that would lx? taken by (a) a sailing ship, 

(A) a steamer, proceeding tioin iamdon to Melbourne. (Lf.Com.) 

2 . Compare the economic products of New South Wales ami Victoria 

with those of Natal and Cape Colony, and account for any similarities and 
ditierenees. (LU.) 

3. Draw- a map of the Australian Continent, indicating the location of 

the principal (owns and trunk railway routes. (U.A.) 

4. What i% the origin of artesian water, and of what importance is it 

to Australia ? (U.A.) 

5. What are geysers ? Explain the antecedents and special conditions 

which give rise to geysers. (U.A.) 

6. Write a description of the geographical features of North Island 

(New Zealand) or Ceylon, noticing also its climate, its productions, and its 
commerce. (C. P. ) 

7. DivMc Australia into natural economic regions, and give full reasons 

for the divisions you adopt. (C.P.) 

8. Describe the telegraphic communication between England and the 

Australian Colonies, (EC. Com.) 
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9. Through wh.it jwrU <>f Australia k > the Tropic of <'apricom pa**? 
(Ywttjwc the climates of the east and hcnI ovists nod account l»»r the 
differences. ( < *• S. C *. ) 

10. Hi % tile Australia into climatic regions ami give the mi&on* l«*f 
selecting the division* )o« make. (I- th) 

It I haw a map of the eastern thud ♦*< Australia, showing the cfWtts, 
the risers Ikirhng* Muirav, I V/r >v, the tioptc <>t Capricorn. Xiune, with- 
out showing the L>uhdaiw% the three eastern states insert and mime the 
capital of each* anti show the railway hue joining the three elites. (L. l\) 

12 . Where is i d g<dd, i?n i'ul. tmmd m Aii^ralU and New Zealand? 
Name and state the pMti* n of two towns, tin h m a different state* which 
have iecv>mc important kumv* of gohbrmnmg, anti other two, a!v> in 
d the rent states which hive l* wine mu*>runt loxaux* of cowl mining, 

tit.) 

13. [>raw a map ot New W.d* s. showing (l) the wrsUin river 

system ; (J? the arte-nn wafer Uarirg anas ; i \t the chief inmei tl areas. 

14 . How d*> U h^grams addrev* d “vli l* m he M go from Wellington 

iU to Svdnev, to London 1 ' Bv what o*h<r i^ute can the* 1* xml ? 
What are the advantages of the !\u i£t route f (V/. I d. Ih) 

15. You send a cable m**svigr from swr mure*! telegraph nttu c to 

London, ordering goods n> !*■ x* 1 1 r >*ut bv one of the mad La*v. ‘trace 
the emrn' of one x’rms of wms along wht»h vaa im vsage < oidd l.*c 
trarwmtled, and train aft f hr route traversed b* the {unci tV m London to 
your h* >rm\ H \ M , ) 

ia IlhistMf*. i»v a «k»-f.rh a trade route U'lwcrn AdcUuk and San 

Fra»ci<o, and indicate the twines and positions <>f the chief ports »>n the 
route. tf M.) 

17. What are the chief port* of the OmunormeaUh of Australia other 
than the Stan* ciptUls and what are the pnnnj*tl produtfs of tb<* duanvf* 

for which the) rue outlet * / j \ \ A . ) 

i a Dr»aw a sken h map of Victoria, marking and naming the pfosual 
feature*. ,f .A.) 

19. Summarize briefly the more important physical features of the New 

Zealand arrhipcUgo, (N.A.) 

20. Write an account of the Murray Basin showing it* commercial value* 

ami illustrate your answer by a skefr h map. t I \ A. ) 

21. f >rnw a map of the Nfurray River and its tributaries, showing adjacent 

railway’ line* anti important (owm, (U.A.) 

22 . State and <inscrtl*r the operation nf the more important roetcoro* 
logical factor* which control the summer and winter climate* of Australia. 
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27. The Continent of Africa. 

1. Record the arga and dimension* of Africa. 

2 . Record what fraction* of the whole continent are occupied hy British 
Smith Afrnn and Kgvpt wills the Anglo-Kgvptian Sudan res j sect ively. 

3. Reconl the estimated jk-o entases of lowland, upland and mountain. 

4 . Keu»rd the distance from < ajK.* Town to Cairo, from Zanzibar to 
Accra, from Tangier to New York, ami from (aj>e Town to litiem* 
Ayres, 


Position. —Africa is a south-pointing peninsula separated from 
Asia by the Indian Ocean, and from Europe by the Mediterranean 
Sea. Since the Sues Canal was opened' it has been possible to sail 
completely round the continent, and the east coast lands are con- 
nected to Western Knropc, to Australia and to Asia and Eastern 
America by direr t steamer routes. The western coast lands are 
open to the Atlantic Ocean, so that practically the whole coast 
line of the continent is in communication with the rest of the 
woild, and in this rcsjxrct Africa has the advantage of Australia, 
the north-western coast of which is not regularly visited by 
steamers. * 

Size and population.— The area of Africa is about ill million 
square miles, so the continent is four dines the size of Australia. 
The sizes of the different states and the numbers of their populations 
are largely obtained by estimation, but there is about one-quarter 
of the continent which has some connection with the British 
Empire, and of this quarter British South Africa is over one-third. 
The population is largely native, the white people being most 
numerous in British Africa, and most numerous in comparison 
with the natives in the Cape of Good Hope, the Orange Free 
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State, and the Transvaal. The total white population does not 
approach that of Australia. * 
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stretches alwig the < oast land of the French Congo through 
West Afrit a, and is broken by the valleys of the Congo and the 
Niger. From Uganda a belt of upland stretches away towards 
the north-west towards Morocco ; lietween this ridge and that of 
the west coast lies the depression of the Chad basin. In the South 
African upland are the trem h-hke valleys of the Orange, anti 
the Zambezi, and of the lake strip containing Tanganyika. This 
southern upland drops to the sea in terraces, and the traveller who 
aims at reaching the intenor has everywhere to rlimb. 

North of the equator the intervals between the branching ridges 
of upland contain the narrow trench of the Nile valley, the great 
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internal drainage basin of Lake Chad and the lowland containing 
the Niger Valley and reaching to the west coast in the neighbour- 



Fi<* 41- Africa: 


hood of the tropic of Cancer. The north-west corner of the 
continent contains the uplands of Morocco which are in line with 
the great upland ridge of the A Ips Carpathians- Himalayas of 
Eurasia. 
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Rivers end lake*.— The rivers of Africa are included in the 
table below : "* 


| Length in Milt*. T h*t nw 


Kile - 

Niger 

Congo 

Orange 

Zamleii 


3*47J 

2.600 

3 ,S «0 

1,000 

1.900 


Alexandra. 
Foccadoa. 
liana «&. 

I 

rtaelimane. 


The Nile as an abnormal river. M«»*»t mers slojx* con- 
tinuously from the source to the mouth with a gradient whuh is 
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gradually slighter ; they also usually have a catrhment t»a*in 
which is wider near the mouth than elseivhere. Fig. 42 shows 
the slopes of the Nile; the least slope occurs about the middle from 
just bejgpnd Oondotoro to Khartoum. Fig. 4b shows the catchment 
basin of the Nile to be much wider in the latitude of Lake Ho than 
elsewhere. From Khartoum to the sea the river flows through a 
valley which is often less than ten miles wide and in which prac- 
tically no rain lalls. In this valley, from Wadi Haifa to the sea, 
lives the population of Egypt, a population more than twice that 
of Australia. 
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Fat the sustenance of so many' people food -stuffs must be grown ; 
hence the fsUaJtia (peasants) depend upon the Nile for the necessary 
water. On the lower and upper Nile this water is supplied con- 
stantly by canals to the* fields. Fig. 42 shows the times at which 
the river is in flood at various points, and also the great height of 
the lower river in flood time in comparison with that at low water. 
At Lake No there is practically no flood season ; higher up stream 
there is a rise in the water level at Murchison Palls and at Wadstsi, 
but the excess water overflow-* into the marshes between Ckmdo- 
kora and Lake No where the slope of the ri\er bed is slight, and 
therefore the current is sluggish. The Bahr el Ghas&l has so slight 
a gradient as to 1m* almost without current. Thus a constant supply 
of water from the equatorial lakes f Victoria, Albert, and Edward) 
flows past Eike No towards Egypt. 

At Khartoum the Blue Wile joins the main stream from the 
upland of Abyssinia, and just north of the jumtton is the first 
evidence of the great annual flood which 00 ms fmm May to 
Or toiler, and rear he> a maximum in August I he flood lasts on 
the lower Nile in Kgtpt from June to September. 

The Atbexm, also from the Abx-sinian upland, practically is only 
a river in the flood season, and then adds to the amount of water 
in the r i\ er, so that from Berber to Wadi Haifa and beyond the 
flood water is more than 15 tunes in quantity the water at low 
Nile. I he flood water for the crops whuh is supplied to the 
fields bvartifnial channels ‘irrigation , is not all required when it 
arrives, and a d,un has lieen cre< ted at Aswan to hold hack man 
artifu tal lake part of the surplus water, from al>out No\ ember till 
Man h, when it is required f<u the fields Thus Egypt depends 
on the Nile for its water , and, as the floods .ue controlled more 
and more land in lower Egypt tan lx- militated and the prosperity 
of the <ount ry increased. 

The work of harnessing thP Nile has lx*en carried out by 
British officials working for the Egyptian government, and in the 
course of the work it was finally ascertained that the flood water of 
the Nile comes from Abyssinia, while the constant supply of water 
comes from the great lakes. At Aswan the dam has been built 
at a place where the river shallowed and navigation w*as impeded 
by rapids (usually called the First Cataract , and between Aswan 
and Khartoum arc four other sets of rapids : these correspond to 
the rapids met in the other African rivqrs near their mouths, and 
so the Nile, like other African rivers, is of no great use as a 
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waterway into the interior. The rapids occur at tliose places 
where the interior plateau slopes rapidly down to the coastal 
plains of the continent. 

The Victoria Falls.- T he Zambezi River on its way through 
Rhodesia tumbles over a cliff edge and flows through narrow 
gorges to which the name of the Victoria Falls has been given. 



T**n4 4 - 4 * 
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The level of the river suddenly <1 flips more than 300 feet, and the 
canon or gorge is, at least 400 feet deep. In the canon the river 
varies in height between high and low water by 40 feet Fig. 43}. 
The carton is bridged, and in the days when Rhtxlesia will have 
become populous, it »s probable that the Falls writ lie used to 
supply electrical power for many purposes. 

The Congo is navigable between Stanley Falls and Stanley Pool, 
but the steep descent and rapids from Stanley Pool to the mouth 
prevent easy access inland from the sea. 

Both the Congo and the iflfir flow through regions which arc 
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not well adapted to settlement by white men and, therefore, depend 
upon native labour for their imjwrtancc. 

Summary. 

1 . Africa is a well -placed j>cninsula for sea communication!. 

2 . Neatly one-third of Africa is British territory. 

3 . .Africa south of the equator is an elevated plateau. 

4 . The African river* usually have rapids near their mouths, 
and hence are not channels of communication from the sea 
inland. 

5 . The Nile; water i s essential to life in Kgypt ; the regular 
supply comes front die equatorial lakes, the flood supply from 
the Abyssinian mountains. 

< iCI.sTIOXS. 

* 

1 . Draui a map of Africa, can-hilly htmgtng out th<r»e features of its 

pin deal aqw « t which have untie, red Africa l!n- m«'M isolated and inacces- 
sible of .ill th> «*>niftu-nis ’’ (U.AII.) 

2 . Des* oln- the (•uuw'-f ih< rivir Xde, and explain its ini|>ortance to 
Icjcypt. What is the 1 a use ol the annual use of the Nile/ Why is !‘4, r > 1* 
almost ii ramli s** c«mnti\ ? 

3* IU 4 W An nuilmr iiMjt <*( Afiir.i. m~ukm£ in the r<»urv*s of tire 

principal rivers. And the <tf the Hitcf Iakov And the inlands irear 

the i N.Scnt. ) 

4* IK-h riU* the Nile \\dk\. }* Anting out where the water comes from 
and the dtrtuultio «‘l navigation- ((M \ ) 


28. Africa . Climate and Vegetation. 

1. Record tenqx-r.it lire-., pressures rainfall for Africa from Kig.s. 13, 14. 

2. Rtrconl tin- %«-gi tation r<-gi>m* of Africa on an outline map. 

3. Mark on (his outline map. widi tlie names of the products, 1 hose 
parts of Atrua winch produce art ich s, etc., namol in Chapters 5 , IO, It, 12- 

Climate regions. There are two regions in Africa where the 
rainfall is slight ; in Chapter 4 it was shown that these areas are 
the Sahara Desert and* the Kalahari Desert with the land to the 
west of it. These areas lie to the east of, and rather nearer, the 
equator than the two high pressure regions shown in Fig. 14 ; 
they are close to the regions of the hottest summer temperature, 
as shown in Fig. 13. Between these regions lies that of almost 
constant mins, which is the region of equatorial low pressure and a 
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temperature always al>ove 70° F. Between the almost rainless 
areas and the areas of constant rains lie areas of summer rains, 
where the temperature and pressure are both lower than those of 
the arid regions. On the coasts of the continent to the north and 
the 9*uth are the winter rain regions (Chapter 12), where the 
temperature is the coldest which occurs on the continent. 

The rainfall of the continent. —The rainfall on the average 
through the months is given in the table below for selected places. 

R \ infall in Africa. 


Month. 

Ale* | 
antiriA. 

Liberia. 

Vu toria 
Luke. 

W.lIfMl 

J Ikty. 

, lauircnro 
' M.mjufs, 

j 

1 >tuhan. 

J Pretoria. 

t 
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s ' 

1 * 
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, — 
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I __ 

j i ! 
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1 - 

I 

3 

I 

4 

4 

-■ 

1 i ; 

4 

! 1 

1 I 

4 

— 

8 

i 6 


2 * : 

5 

2 

2 

5 

— 

16 

: 6 

- 

4 

4 

1 3 

j 3 

(1 


lb 

' 2 

| 

4 

5 

; 4 

! 3 

7 

- 

16 

• - | 

- 

4 , 

5 

r 

1 4 

! 4 

8 


lb 

’ 2 ! 

\ — 

t 

i 4 , 

5 

: 4 

4 

9 

i 

16 

4 ; 

— 

i 4 ' 

5 

4 ! 

4 

10 

1 

t 

16 

2 1 

j 

— 

1 » 

3 

! 1 

1 

2 

2 1 

2 » 

6 

4 ! 

--- 

i 

; 1 

2 ! 

1 1 

1 

12 

2 i 

1 

2 

4 ! 


» 

1 

1 

1 

i 


The rainfall for Alexandria should be compared with that for 
Algiers and Tunis p. 49}, and with that for Cape Town (p. 49); 
and that for Liberia and Pretoria with that for Lake Tsana (p. 54). 

The figures are used to calculate the seasonal jx-tcentages shown 
in the next table, which shows the winter rainfall of Alexandria, 
the summer rainfall of Pretoria, Illoemfontein, and Durban, and 
Louren^o .Marques t'Delagoa Bay*. 

Percentage Seasonal Rainfall in Africa. 


Season. 

i Month*. 

j j 

f Alex* 
j arpiria. 

I, beria. 

" i 

Winter 

j 12-2 

f 

7 

Spring 

[ 3*5 

»3 

23 

Summer 

1 6-8 

— 

39 

Autumn 

i 

\ 9~»i | 

! i 

! 2 5 ! 

‘3« 


tctoria 

I -ourrn^o 
Marques 

Durban. 

Pre- 

toria, 


4 

9 

— 

3* 

27 

3« 

25 

*4 

46 

3<» 

50 

24 

23 

24 

25 


I'tocm* 

fontein. 


8 

23 

42 

27 
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The two tables show the differences between the rainfall on the 
east and west coasts of the continent : on the west co ast ther e is a 
distinct separation between the regions of winter and summer rain- 
fall by the regions of practically no rajjo at all, but on the ea^t coast 
these two regions tend to merge, especially south of the equator. 
In“tTie~south the line which separates the region which has more 
than 50 per cent, rainfall in the six colder months from the region 
with more than 50 per cent, rainfall in the six warmer months, 
passes between Port Elizabeth and Grah&mstown, along the Zwart- 
bergen, in an east and west direction, turns north-west at Amalten- 
steln, crosses the Orange River north of Springbok, and reaches the 
coast about lat. 26° S. { Fig. 45.) 

The figures for Lake Victoria anti Lake Tsana show clearly the 
sources of the constant supply of water along the White Nile and 
of the great summer floods on the Blue Nile and the Atbara. 

Vegetation regions. - -The main features of the African vegeta- 
tion arc the desert and semi-desert regions of the Sahara and tjie 
Kalahari (p. 13}, the tropical forests of Central Africa (p. i6J>, 
and the grass lands of the Southern plateau ip. 21 >, with the 
special piodurts of the winter rain regions (p. 48;. 

The desert land to the south is less extenshe than the Sahara, 
and has no similar feature to the strip of fertile land which is 
included in the Nile Valley. Although the temperature on the 
southern plateau appears on the map < p. 24; as about 90° F. in 
the summer months, yet this temperature is higher than the actual 
temperature experienced ; owing to the elc\ at ion the actual tem- 
perature is at least 10" K. less on the average. At the samejtime 
the nearness of the ocean on the cast, and the winds from that 
ocean which blow on-shore, provide a rainfall greater than that 
north of the equator, with the result that the Transvaal, Rhodesia, 
and the Orange Free State are grass lands with a distinct 
tendency to summer rains, and to tropical forest in the low-lying 
river valleys such as that of the Zambezi (p. 17). 

This contrast in elevation between one side of the continent and 
the other makes it possible for Europeans to inhabit the interior 
uplands of Uganda and British East Africa, while it is impossible 
for Europeans to inhabit the lands of the Congo basin, or to live 
and work in comfort along the shore lands of British West Africa. 

Cotton growing in Africa. — In Chapter 14 it is shown that 
while the United States are responsible for about two-thirds of the 
cotton crop, ^et Egyp t supplies about 7 per cent When the crop 
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in the United States is smaller than usual, then the Egyptian crop 
assumes greater importance than is expressed by this number. 

The suitability of the African climate and soil for cotton growing, 
and the similarity which exists between certain soils in the Sudan 
and Nigeria and those of the cotton-growing areas of the Deccan 
(India) have led to efforts to grow cotton elsewhere in Africa. 
These experiments are being carried out in the Sudan, in Uganda, 
and in Rhodesia in the districts of summer rainfall. 

The table below gives the amount of the crops in millions of lbs. : 

Cotton Production. 



Million ths. j 


Milli *»n tbs. 

WorW\ (Top 

(I 

0400 [ 

Tgandu Protectorate - 

oS 

British Empire 

1 Soo jj 

Xvasaland ♦, 

• 5 

Egypt 

600 [j 

British K. Africa Protectorate 1 

O I 


i 

X. Nigeria „ ! 

04 


! 

Gold (oast 

0 1 


1 f 

!• 

Sierra Leone 

01 


? 1 

1 

1 


2 0 


The figures show clearly that the growing of cotton has not 
passed beyond the stage of experiment. 


R run hr. 


1 

* 

'I hou'tsuu! 


r l houvind 


cwt. 


l 'At. 

World's supply * 

1400 

: ' 1 

Luanda Protectorate 

0 5 

Brazil 

600 

N>iisaland ,, 

O 1 

Congo State j 

120 

Zarviliar „ 

I O 

British Empire - ' 

1 

97 

British H. Africa Protectorate 

1 0 



S. Nigeria 

2X0 


| 

Gold Coast - 

324 



Sierra Leone 

24 

i 


Gambia .... 

02 



Total British Africa 

656 


Rubber. — The tropical forests of Africa yield rubber supplies. 
The British Empire as a whole supplies about 7 per cent, of the 
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world’s stores, and of this about two-thirds is supplied by British 
West Africa : as in the case of cotton, the successful production of 
rubber is one of the possibilities of British Africa in the future. 

Summary. 

1. The main factor in the climate of Africa is the rainfall. 

2 . Winter rains fall on the extreme north and extreme south. 

*■ 0 

3. No rain falls on the hot deserts, Sahara and Kalahari. 

4 . Summer rains fall on the equatorial edges of the deserts. 

5. Tropical rams fall near the equator. 

6. Savannah grass lands occur in Rhodesia and in the Anglo* 
Egyptian Sudan. 

7. Egypt grows cotton. 

8. West Africa produces rubber. 

o t ESTIONS. 

1 . What arc the « h»cf vegetation legions of Africa south of the Sahara? 

Indicate hticflv the climatic fat lots which determine them. (N.U.) 

2 . Omqxiro Afu«a and Australia wall tcspecl to structure, rainfall, 

tle.se rt regions, animal life. (All). ) 

3. Select the regions of gieatest and least rainfall in Africa. Give 

reasons. (Sask.) 

4 . iKsenlie shortly and account tor the tvpical climate of (</) Caj>e 

Golony : (/»> the < ongo free Mate : (< ) Sahata. (C.I\) 

The whole continent of Afiira is comparatively unimjxirtant for cereal 
growing as it does not produce as much as 5 jxr cent, of any cereal, yet it 
produces almost as much vs heat as Australasia, and more Ixirlev and maize 
than that area (Chapter 10. }. Thetc arc tew farm animals in Africa; cattle 
arc particularly scarce since insects communicate deadly diseases to them 
and they easily succumb. Sheep are relatively numerous, but there are in 
Africa loss than half the munlicr of sheep there are in either South 
America or Australia. 

The grass lands of middle Africa are still the haunt of wdld animals of the 
deer kind, and they form, perhaps, the most important hunting ground of 
the world. * 
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29. British South Africa. 

1 . Record areas, dimensions, temperatures, etc., for the constituent parts 
of British South Africa. 

2 . Record the distance from Cape Town to Durian, Pretoria, Kimlierley, 
Bloemfontein, Bulawayo respectively. 

3 . Work out a comparison lietween the vertical exaggeration of Fig. 42 
and that of I*ig. 44. Write a short account of a l*>ut journey for 1000 
miles up the N’tle from Cairo in contrast with a train journev of 1000 mites 
along the railway from Cape Tow 11. 

Position — British South Africa consists of the five parts named 
in the table ^P- itS', and Basutoland, Swaziland, Bechuanaland, 
which together form about one-tenth of Africa, and lie to the south 
and south-east of that continent. 



Cape Town is roughly in the same latitude as Buenos Aires, 
Sydney, and Auckland : and owes its importance to its position at 
the southern end of Africa, since ships have always called at “the 
Cape” when passing from the Indian to the South Atlantic Ocean 
or vice versa. (Fig. 26). 

Belief.- C ape of C.ood Hope and Natal rise from the sea shore 
in terraces, and beyond the topmost terrace lies the elevated plateau 
which comprises most of Africa south of the equator. Fig. 44 
shows these terraces along the railway line. The upper line is 
exaggerated in height f ovcr 200 times, while the lower line is 
exaggerated in height over ten fifties. The plateau of the upper 
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Karroo is well marked. The water-parting separates the short 
rivers which flow to the Indian Ocean from the longer rivers 
which join to form the Orange River, and thus reach the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In some respects the valley of the Orange is similar to that of 
the Murray, with the Vaal as the counterpart of the Darling. The 
great difference lies in the fact that while the greater part of the 
Murray- Darling valley is less than 600 feet above sea-level, the 
major portion of the Orange- Vaal lies above 600 feet high and 
less than 6000 feet, with an average altitude of about 3000 feet. 


British South Africa: Capitals: Climate. 
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T - average tcinjieraturc in °F. 

I’ — variations in pressure in tenths of an inch from 3000 inches, 
+ indicating above 3000 inches and - l>elow. 

R = total rainfall in inches. 

Climate.— British South Africa has winter rains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Town, while the rainiest region is along the coast 
w.o. . 1 
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strip on the windward side of the edge of the interior plateau 
(p. 128). Passing north and north-westwards from Port Elizabeth, 
the land receives less and less rainfall until the semi-arid region 
of the Kalahari is reached. Passing coastwise northwards from 
the same place one finds that there is a distinct change ; the rain 
tends tfi fall most heavily during the summer months. 

British South Africa has on the whole but little variation in the 
other climatic factors. The barometer is nearly always high, and 
there is usually little difference between the pressure in the north 
and that in the south, c.g. in the table, p. 1 ’<), it appears that at 
Bulawayo the atmospheric pressure is usually about one-tenth of 
an inch lower than the pressure at Caj»e Town. In the -case of 
the British Isles and New Zealand, the difference is usually about 
twice as much between the north and the south. The temperature 
is usually high. a-> shown in the map, p. 24, anti in the table, 
p. 128, and the difference between summer anil winter temperature 
is usually not so large as the difference in London, except in the 
intei ior, where at Bloemfontein the difference reaches 30“ K., whit h 
is similar to the difference between the summer and winter tem- 
perature^ in Central Australia. 

‘‘Perhaps the 1 hara< tcre-tic which most strikes the newcomer" 
to South Afrit a ‘‘ is the remarkable absence of cloud and the abun- 
dance of sunshine. In fat t, m the Union there are combined the 
sunshine of desert regions and the rainfall of a favoured land. The 
average cloudiness over the Transvaal Province, based on five 
years’ records, [-> 31 per cent., and the actual duration of rainfall is 
213 hours a >ear. The surface soil is usually dry, even within a 
few hours after rain, owing to the powerful radiation from the sun. 
For the same reason the air is seldom talm. There is always a 
breeze during the daylight hours, but at suifsct the motion ceases. 
The climate may be brieflv and popularly dcst ribed as being 
genial, exhilarating, sunny, and dysty, although intense dust-storms 
are infrequent.” 

Bainfal.1 and elevation. — The annual rainfall map of the 
British Isles shows that the heaviest rainfall for the year in the 
British Isles tends to fall upon the uplands. In a slight degree 
the annual rainfall map of Australia shows that in the south-east 
comer the rainfall is higher on the uplands than on the coast 
lands, even when the coast land lies to the east, and is reached 
by the prevailing on-shore wind first. 

In the case of British South Africa the annual rainfall map 
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shows tliat the nearer a place is to the east coast the heavier is 
the rainfall, and that the higher parts of the mountains do not 
receive a rainfall greater than the neighbouring coast lands. 

Vegetation. — British South Africa tends to be a grass land ; the 
typical inteiior land, the veld, is a grass land which tends to be 
bare of vegetation in the dry season, ft thus follows that animals 
can be reared and that cereals can be grown provided efforts are 
made to supply water when required. The numbers given in the 
tables, p. 69, show that r.t Cape of Good Hope and Natal there is 
about one horse to two white inhabitants, four head of cattle in 
Cape of Good Hope, and about sc\en head of cattle in Natal, per 
white man, in Natal about as many sheep as cattle, but in Cape 
of Good Hope a large preponderance of sheep. 


4 Ckrkai. Production in 1000 Quartkrs. 
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The cereal production is shown in the aho\c table, from which 
it appears that the chief crop is maize, and that only in Cape 
Colony arc wheat, barley, and oats grown to any extent. So far as 
the animals and the cr|»ps in which the white man is particularly 
interested are concerned, British South Africa is very much in the 
agricultural position of Australia, where the farming is pastoral 
with only a slight tendency towafils the arable stage, when sheep 
arc driven off the land which is laid down for wheat culture. 
Large crops of maize, locally known as mealies, are much grown 
by the natives, who ar<f strongly interested in stable farming in a 
primitive way. 

The South African farmer produces for export no meat, about 
half the quantity of wool exported by New Zealand, and a small 
amount of oats and maize. The grain trade of South Africa is 
shown in the table, where will be seen thaufrom one-third to half of 
the total cereal traffic is between one South African State and other 
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[ 4 * !«!}■ 

, 3 
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34 | S 3 

t H ^ ^2 

All the Smith African 

colorurn 

are shown in 

the meat table to be 


targe importers of meat, $ spec ially from AihimIu and Argentina. 
Only m the case of Natal, and then only m the matter of mutton, 
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is there any great export of home-grown meat from British South 
Africa. On the other hand, the coast colonies, Natal and Cape of 
Good Hope, act as entrejjot** for the supply of meat to neighbouring 
parts of Africa : to the British C olony of Mauritius, to Portuguese 
Fast Aftica, and to German West Africa. This is shown in the 
table below. 


FAPotUs AM> Rh- Kx PORTS <11 Mk.\T IN I OCX) IBS. 
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N • ti kpatn. 


The genctal conclusion, then, is that British South Africa is a 
farmers countiy by nature, that with care and special attention to 
local conditions, the country might at least attain to the level of 
New Zealand as a farming land, but that at present farming is not 
well followed up ; tlje romjxaratiwdy small number of white people 
being interested in other pursuits than pastoral and arable fanning. 
These pursuits are connected with mining for diamonds and gold, 
as will be seen later ; so that the South African is on the whole 
a primary producer in that he manufactures very' little. Two 
fanning pursuits are to be noted: the production of tea, mainly 
in Natal, and the production of ostrich feathers, -largely in Cape 
of Good Hope. Natal grows tea mainly' for local consumption, but 
has to import more, as will be seen from the table. These imjnirts 
of tea which are re-exported, arc an additional example of the 
entrepot trade of Natal, which has already been noted. 
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Exports of Tka i 

N IOOO LBS. 


« Train 

| Cape <»f j 

j IK>pe» | 

| Natal. 

To: 

United Kingdom : 

! ! 


(i) Re e\)>orts «* 

4 ! 

— 

(ii) S. Africa |>r**iuce 

. 

283 

German S. W. Africa - ; 

* 16 J 

— 

Portuguese K. Afrua - ;■ 


9 

Ship** stores * - | 

7 

3 

Other Sr.ites, 15. S A. - J 

754 


Other «'* wintrier 

2 

S 

Total - 

* 40 ' red \ut 

♦ tr‘*i i*r win* ■imt ,# 

r\t 

VH jsrs.s.ltp s fr 

. 1 U'.o * « Ur*. 

2,1 Kit 


Cape of (I*kk1 Hope ha** a trade with the United Kingdom of 
over a million pound> sterling jnrr annum in mtn< h feathers. 

Exportsof Ostrich Fkuhkrs from Cark Colon v in /i,ooo. 

T.»: 


United Kingdom .... ^£1,544 

Victoria t Ansttali t * • ^ 

f»e* many - 0 

United States ... qo 

y Other e*>un»ries 1 6 

Total £t,(»ao 


Summary. 

1 . The major portion of British South Africa is a plateau alxiut 
3000 ft. alx*vc sea lev el. 

2 . The short slojvcs from the mountain to the south-east coast 
are similar in relief to those of South-East Australia. 

3 t tape I own has winter rains : the rest of the country tends to 
rainfall in the hot weather, and the further west the drier the 
climate is. 

4 . British South Africa is mainly a grass land : suitable for 
agriculture. The natives provide for their own sustenance: the 
white marf imports some food -stuffs, such as flour and meat. 
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5. In Cape of Good Hope there are ostrich farms. 
0« In Natal tea is pnrxluced. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. l T n<l«-r the following heads (a) count fies 14) chief towns, <c) products, 

write brief notes on the British possessions in Africa south of the 
Zambezi. (N.Z.Kd.D.) 

2. What are the colonies which c<>mpr>$c what is flailed I >rit isir South 

Africa ; Name the chief town in each. What <lo you know of their 
resour « es t ( J\ H 1. ) 

3. Draw it map of **nr < olonies in South Africa, or 

iHsi bU* the situation, physical features, < innate and natural productions 
of one of them. <L\ 1\ ) 


* 30. British South Africa, iContimuui., 

L Draw a sketch map of P»nttsh South Africa : show the twmmlaries of 
tin* states, insert the capitals, ami mark and name Ktml>erle}, Johannes- 
hmg, Salisbury, 

Insert the Z.arrdxvi and the Victoria halls. 

Mark the ports <4 British South Africa and add Louren^o Marques* 

Show the railway lines from the p>rts inland iMap. p. 141). 

2. Draw- a map of the Indian Ocean to show South Africa and Australia. 
Insert ujron the map the names of the articles which are sent from South 
Africa to Australia and rvvc ><?. Which colony sends most goods to the 
other? What ts the distance from ( aj>e Town to MclLmrne? Find by 
means of a piece of thread across a ylolx* the shortest sea route from Cape 
Town to MelUnune : why t> this mute not followed by ships? 

Minerals. - llritisb South Afru.i is at present a miner's country. 
At Kimberley and in the neighlxiyrhood of Pretoria are the diamond 
mines which supply the world. At Johannesburg; and in. scattered 
place* in the Transvaal and Rhodesia, are, the gold mines. The 
Transvaal produces a!>out 30 per cent of the world’s gold. Goal is 
mined at Newcastle in Natal, while at Ooldep in the west of Cape of 
Good Hope are productive copper mines. 

In Rhodesia are many mineral dejx>sits which are gradually 
being worked ; a notable neighbourhood is the district near Broken 
Rill, where tine ami lead are mined. The production of minerals 
is shown in the table, from which it can lit' seen that British Sg$uth 
Afri ca*produces practically all the diamonds and about half the 
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gold produced in the British Empire, while it produces some coal 
and tin, and about one-tenth of the copper. 

As in the case of Australia, there is no attempt to mine iron ore. 


Mineral Production. 



CoaL j 

Diamonds j 
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{ i'opper 

1 Ore. 

Tin Ore. 
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Cape of Hope 
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i 5 2 3 

1 _ 

) 

Natal ... 
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~ 

! _ 

* 

( 

Orange Free State 
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1,021 , 
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1 

l 

Transvaal 

2,493 

1,5X4 

24 

! 44 ' 

37 

Rhodesia 

'>4 

1 1 

2 

! 7 


Total li. S. Africa 

4.2K5 

9.394 

2(> 

1 574 

57 

Total Brit. Kmpirc 

300,000 

9.374 : 

49 
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Sot'Tir African Coal Trade in iooo 

Tn\>.« 

From 

Natal. 

Traiwsut. 

( ai>f of f‘». H. 

To 




India 

3* 


— 

(>yl«»n * 

6 


— 

Mauritius 

12 


— 

Straits Settlements 

9 


— 

rortugwew K. Africa 

5 

59 

j 

Other S.A. States - 

256 

52 

\ 

f 

Other Countries 

22 

6 

f 

Ships’ st ores - 

564 

— 



9t>3 | 

* *7 

125 


* South Afri» pr<xl u«,« in a}! cjmmw «*rp< 6\ per wt. Ik NKijn *f«»rr% from 
f* ape of Good Hope, whkh fC*CJt|Joru : i ap© of \$ood Hope impum from the Ignited 
Kmtcdotn 92,0^ (tm 

It has been seen (p. that coal from the United Kingdom is 
sent largely over the Atlantic Ocean ; Natal similarly supplies coal 
to some extent to the lands on the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
In the table it is shown that British South Africa exports about 
one million tons of coal <*ut of the four millions which arc mined. 
Cape of Good Hope imports coal from the United $ingdom4argely 
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for the purpose of supplying ships, as Cape Town is an important 
coaling station. * 

Coaling vessels distribute Natal coal to India, Ceylon and the 
Straits Settlements and to Mauritius, while Portuguese East Africa 
is mainly supplied from the Transvaal. 

Exports. — Th e total exports of British South Africa are val ued 
at about three-quarters of one hundred" mil Hons sterling, of which 
al)out half consists of the produce of Cape of Cood Hope, and a 
large part of the remainder comes from the Transvaal. The other 
colonies are of little importance in this connection. Most of the 
produce of British South Africa is sent to the United Kingdom, 
only alxnit one-twentieth of it going elsewhere. 

* 

British South African I’koihtk Exportkh in ^iooo . 1 * 


Front j ) Natal. 'I utm'jjl KIuxIcms. Total. 
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1.919 
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403 

• 

! i 
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Grand Total 

41.S22 

2 . 77 t 

50,386 

| 2.398 } 

77,377 


1 Oranjjt: Krw rxjurn prodinv valued ai about million £, Hut no record is 

kepi of iHc foumry t>f dtrxti nation. 

* 

Imports.- The imports of British South Africa from overseas 
amount to al»out half the value of the exports of SouUTlOrtcan 
produce, rather less than half being taken by Cape of Good ! I op e 
and less than one -third by the Transvaal. The United Kingdom 
supplies al>out three-quarters of the imports, while Germany and 
the United States send to South Afrita rather more goods than 
they take frotp her. The same fact is to be noted in the case of 
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the neighbouring parts of the British Empire across the Indian 
Ocean. * 

$ British South Africa Oversea Imports in £1000. 
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While the exports of British South Africa are mainly wool, mat/e, 
diamonds, gold, copper and o*»tri< feathers, i.e. raw materials for 
food or for manufacture, the imports of the Federation are largely 
fond supplies and manufactured goods. The imports of meat are 
shown on p. 132. On page 139 arc shosMn the other food-stuff's 
and the imports of clothing, etc. m 

Cape of flood Hope and the Transvaal buy the largest quantities. 
Clothes and clothing goods are sent mainly from the United 
Kingdom, but in the matter of food the neighbouring grass-land 
countries of the .Southern hemisphere- Australasia and Argentina 
— supply most of the animal foods, while the United States supplies 
some wheat and wheat flour. , 
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This table emphasises the fact that British South Africa is no t 
inhabited by fanners or manufacturer^ but rather by miners . 
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British south Africa 


There are, of course, many farmers, but they do not produce all 
the food necessary for the white population. 

Entrepot trade. — As the most important part of Africa south 
of the equator, British South Africa, or rather Caj>e of (iood Hope 
and Natal, the coast colonies, receive and distribute food products 
for the rest of South Africa- The entrepot trade in meat and tea 
has been noted (pp. 133-4), and the following table gives details with 
regard to ric* and su^ar, although some of the sugar referred to is 
produced in Natal. This table shows how Cape of ( iood Hope 
supplies the lands on the west of the continent, and Natal the lands 
on the east. 

Kk r x ports. 
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Communications. — M ost of the South African towns arc small ; 
only Johannesburg and Cape Town have more than too, 000 
inhabitants, of whom at least a third are natives. 

For the purpose of collecting and distributing goods to and 
from the Transvaal and the comparatively quiet agricultural land 
of the Orange Free State, railway lines are necessary from the 
ports to the interior. 

The accompanying map (Fig. 45) shows the progress which 
has been made in railway construction. The Cap* to Cairo Kail way 
has been made beyond Broken IJill, and is to serve as a main north 
and south line. From the ports East London, Port Elisabeth, and 
Durban, which are British, and from the Portuguese ports of Loorwtyo 
Marque* and Bsira lines are being carried first to the main centres 
of population and then beyond to reach the main youte. In this 
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respect the eastern sea-board of South Africa is better supplied 
with lines of communication inland than the eastern sea-board of 
Australia (Fig. 34 ). 

The African rivers are of little use for communication inland, 
and hence the country is almost entirely dependent upon its railway 
lines. 

Summary. 

1. British South Africa is a miner’s country. 

2. It -supplies the wot Id with diamonds. 

♦ 

3. It produce^ gold, coal, copjtcr and tin. 

4. British South Africa trades largely with the United King- 
dom. 

5. Natal supplies coal to the shore-laniK of the Indian Ocean. 

6 . Germany lias about half the British South African trade with 
foreign countries. 

7. British South Africa is not a manuf.u tunng land. 

8 . Cape Colony and Natal supply nctghlxiuring parts of Africa 
with foreign gomls and with South Afri< an produce. 

9. Railways arc practically the only means of transport. 


KSTIONS. 

1. Point out the character, distribution and occufwtions of the present 
population of BriOsh South Afn«a. and show how the different parts of 
the country are specially tilted for the industries pursued. (N./.Fd.lM 

2. What are the prim ipd product* of British South Africa ? State 

from what localities t -at 1, is derived, ^h-ntion the several lines of railway 
communication between the Transvaal ami the roast. ( U . A. ) 

3l flive the names an<l the troundarie* of the British possession* in 
Africa south of the Zamlre/t ; or, show the same on a map. IVscrilre die 
climate and vegetable productions of any one of them. (Xcwf.) 

4 , What are tin- products of the chief rlivisions of British South Africa ? 

• ^ t L\ M. ) 

5. Describe South Africa, noting settlement, characteristics of rivers, 

climate and animat life. (Alb.) 

8 , Make a map of British South Africa, indicating the chief rides, 
mountains and rivers, and write a note on the industries. (Man.) 
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7, Where <}o you find in South Africa : (a) sheep ; (£) copper ; (c) dia* 

month* ; (//} toliacco ; (r) wheat/ (C.P.) 

8. Give an account of the principal coal fields at present worked in 

South Africa ; the princiixil markets for the coal produced, and the means 
of transport to those markets. (S.A.) 

31. Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

1. Record the main facts, climatic and otherwise, regarding this region. 

2. Find the dist.u ices, from Alexandria to Gibraltar and to Khartoum, 
and from Khartoum io Aden. 

* * 

Position. — Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan lie to the 

north-east of Africa, and comprise practically the whole of the 
catchment-basin of the Nile. The two areas together are larger 
than British South Africa, Egypt alone being about one-third the 
area of British South Africa. Egypt is more than three times as 
large as the United Kingdom. 

Population. — The |>opulation of Egypt is one of the densest in 
Africa, while that of the Sudan is otic of the *»» untiost. There a re 
m ore people in .Egypt alone than m the whole of British South 
Africa, more than twice as many as m Ireland or Scotland, Canada 
or Australia : but the number of Europeans is much smaller than 
the total population of Sydney, Adelaide, or Brisbane. 

* Belief. — Egypt consists of the Hood plain of the Low'er Nile and 
the neighbouring slightly more elevated desert land. 

The Sudan includes the fl<xxl plain of the Upper Nile, and parts 
of the tributaries and the gradual •dojics on both banks, as well as 
the fringe of the elevated plateau of South Africa which in this 
region reaches north of the equator. (P ig. 46b 

Climate. — The temperature of this region is on the whole some- 
what higher than that of British South Africa, while the barometric 
pressure is rather lower, with about the same variation from sum- 
mer, when it is lowest, to winter, when it is highest. The rainfall 
on the Mediterranean coast hand is slight (A£. Alexandria, p. *24), 
in Egypt practically no rain falls, while in the Sudan rain falls in 
summer, and this rain increases in quantity as one passes towards 
the south. The rainfall of l anslbar is notably heavy in the early 
^ummer. AriLd .foJBaiH at. Jo . that oLiild ia^aiLA b^.ssi niacin being 
partly due to the monsoon conditi ons of the Indian Ocean 

<P- 5|>- 
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In conjunction with the slight rainfall, and the steady Iwrometer/ 
this region has a succession of days of bright sunshine and almost 
cloudless skies. (Fig. 19*. In the Nile valley the wind is usually 
from the north : this is due to the circling of the atmosphere royijd 
the low-pressure regions of Asia in an anUc'ipck-wi^c direction. 
Communications. • The Nile is navigable for vessels of light 
draught from the sea to the cataracts, and then from beyond the 
cataracts to Doftl*. By the side otthe river the railway runs, with one 
break, to Khartoum, with the branch line to Port Sudan on the Red Sea. 

Production and trade. -Egypt is an agricultural^ land without 
minerals and important manufact ures. On the flood plain the 
fellah can raise three crops a year, and consequently there is little 
need for the import of food stuffs, the only import of this nature 
being a small amount of wheat and maize flour. 

The cotton crop usually amounts to about 600 million lbs. and if 
grown on t \ million acres ( p. 126}, The chief areas are in Lower 
Egypt, in the districts o rtiharbich (J), Behara and Dakahtiph (|). 
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T he far mer produces a surplus of cotton, and this provides the 
only export' oF"anv magnitude. The values of the total imports 
and exports of Egypt per annum each amount to between 20 
and 25 million pounds sterling — less than half the trade of British 
South Africa. The particular countries which trade with Egypt 
are shown in the table, where it appears that the United Kingdom 
supplies about one-third of the imports, and receives about half 
the exports. 

F ran ce is t he next most important trader with Egjfpt. 

Egyptian Trade. 


1 

j- 

IV.RCEN rA(,ES. [ 

! 

PfcRCKN r A<*EN. 

1 mports. 

Exports. ! 

; 

Imjxjm. 

Export*. 

United Kingdom 
Rest of British \ 

3 5 

54 l 

France and \ 

Algeria j 

12 

7 

Empire - f 

5 

“ 1 

G recce 

I 

— 

Germany - 

5 

8 \ 

| Italy - - ; 

5 

3 

America - 

2 

8 1 

Russia * J 

.? 

6 

Austria- Hungary 

s 

5 i 

Turkey - - j 

1 1 

1 

Belgium - - j 

4 


kest - - j 

1 1 

8 


The next tables give the details for the main articles, and these 
show that the main production of Egypt beyond her home require- 
ments is cotton, which in one form or other accounts for nine-tenths 
of the exports, and this cotton is sent \ery largely to the United 
Kingdom. In return for this raw cotton Egypt imports cotton 
goods very largely, and these are supplied to the extent of nine- 
tenths by the United Kingdom. 


Egyptian Exports. 


Article. * 

Percentage 
of Total 
Export*. 

Countries of Destination. 1 

J . _ _ . 

Cotton - 

83 

; United Kingdom < 52), Germany 
\ (8), France (8), Russia (7). 

Cotton -seed ^ 

9 

| U.K. (87). 

Cigarettes 

1 

1 Germany (38), U.K. (17). 


1 Numbers in parenthesis refer » percentage of each article dealt with by the country 
named. 
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Egyptian Imports. 


Article. 

Percentage 
of Total ! 
Imports. 1 

Countries of Origin. 1 

1 

Cotton goods - 

; 

! 

• 3 i 

U.K. <89), Italy (5). 

Iron anti steel goods 

7 

U.K. (42), Belgium (28), Ger- 
many (16). 

Coal .... 

5 

U.K. ( 99 ). 

Tinder ■ 

*■ 

5 

Sweden (37), Turkey (18), Austria 
(13), Koumanut (13). 

Textiles other than Cotton 

4 

U.K. (32), France (21), Italy (12), 
Turkey {12). 

Wheat and Mai/.e Hour - 

5 

France (65), Russia (12). U.K. (9). 

1 Nttmljemn parenthesis refer to percentage of each article dealt with by the country named. 

The amount of coal imported from the United Kingdom is note- 
worthy, especially m relation to the shipping traffic which centres 

on Alexandria. 



Egyptian Ports : Traffic. 


1 

PkKCITN I AOKS. 


1 

j 

Imports. ' Exports. 

Alexandria 

. I 

" * | 

90 9.S 

Port-Sajjd - 
Sue/ 

i 

i 

- - 1 
i 

7 j 1 4 

3 , 1 


The hinderland of Alexandria.-- The traffic table illustrates the 
fact that t he main portion .of the trade of Egypt p asses through 
Alexandria. This is a striking commentary upon the arrangement 
of the lines of communication, which pass along the Nile valley by 
rail and boat. Most ports have a hinderland, or region which they 
serve for trade purposes, but Qjw ports have a hinderland so 
definitely marked. 

The hinderland of A lexandria is Egypt. 

Egypt i s th e Lower Nile„. yal lcy. 

The Sues Canal. — In relation to the position of Port Said and 
its trade, one important feature lies in the fact that trading vessels 
which reach Egypt vid the Red Sea, do not attempt to discharge 
cargoes at Port Sudan, although there is a railway from here 
inland. They pass into the Mediterranean Sea through the Suez 
Canal to take advantage of the superioi facilities of Port Said, 
although the sea. journey is thereby lengthened. 
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Srt 

:x Can. w, ' 

t'KAIKJC. 



i Vc*»eU. 

1 hoUMtlltl 

Uw» grow. 

| IVrtemajjc. 

British 

( 2.425 

11,911 

62 

German 

; 588 

3,108 

16 

F rench 

255 

I.240 

7 

Others 

"72 

2.029 

*5 

Total 

4.058 ; 

19,197 1 

100 



Flo* 47 .— Th« Svez Canal* 


Six vessels out of ten which 
pass through the Sue/. Canal 
tl\ the 1 hit j^h flag, while those 
of Germany only amount to 
al>out one-fourth of t lie l>ritish 
ships. French vessels art* third 
in order. Asa rule the vessels 
which use the canal are large, 
the average tonnage being 
about 5,000 tons. The number 
of vessels which enter the canal 
per day is on the average 1 1, 
while the total traffic in the year 
amounts to al>out the same as 
the total tonnage of ships w hich 
enter per annum the two ports 
of London and Liverpool. 

As many tons of shipping 
enter the }>orts of Hong Kong 
and London per annum as the 
tonnage of British ships which 
use the Suez Canal* There is, 
therefore, as great a concen- 
tration of shipping at the Suez 
canal as there 1$ at London, 
Hamburg, Antwerp, New York, 
or Hong Kong, and more than 
at Liverpool, Singapore, or 
Marseilles. 

Fig. 47 shows the connection 
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by the Suez Canal between the Red and Mediterranean Seas. 
Notts the railway line to Cairo. 

Neighbouring British territory. —Oft* the north-east of Africa 
are Aden , with Perim and Socotra. Aden has a denser population 
than that of the United Kingdom, there being over 500 people per 
square mile. Aden is a port of call, and a coaling station for the 
ships which pass down the Red Sea from the Suez Canal. 

On the mainland are the Protectorates of Somaliland, Uganda, 
and British East Africa and British Central Africa (Nyasaland). 
These are parts of the Empire which lie along the shores of East 
Africa and reach inland to the interior plateau. They have, as a 
rule, rainfall in summer (Zanzibar, p. 144), and are inhabited by 
native people who are gradually developing civilised habits under 
British rule : e.g. in British East Africa and Uganda the natives 
are being taught how to raise cotton for the British market. From 
Momba sa to Lake Victoria there is communication inland by means 
of the Uganda railway. 

In the Indian Ocean lies Mauritius , with a population as dense as 
that of Aden, and, like Aden, an important coaling station and 
port of call. 

Mauritius mainly exports raw sugar to Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
India and Australia. 

India sends wheat, flour and' rice to Mauritius, while the United 
Kingdom sends cotton and iron goods : both countries supply coal 
and compete with coal from Natal and Australia. 

SUMMARY. 

1 . The Nile Basin makes two territories : Egypt and the Anglo- 
Egvpti.’fn Sudan. 

2 . These are hot, arid, irrigated agricultural lands ; they are 
self-supporting and produce a surplus of cotton. 

3 . These lands lack minerals and manufactures. 

4. 100 vessels — 60 of which are British and 15 German — pass 
through the Suez Canal every 9 days. 

5. Aden and Port Louis (Mauritius) are Important British 
coaling stations. 
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QUESTIONS. * 

I. 7VIJ what you know of Kgy/>t. (N. Scot) 

& Draw a map of the Nile ami its tributaries. 

3* Name the countries of Euro[x* which produce coal in large quantities* 
Which of these countries sends the most coal to Egypt? State the value 
of the total amount of coal imported into Egypt per annum. 

4 . Name the two chief articles imported into Egypt from each of the 
following countries : (a) England, (t>) Turkey, O France, and (if) Italy. 

5. Name the countries of the world from w^iich Egypt chiefly imports 
(i) iron goods and machinery ; (ii) timljcr* 

^ 6 . State approximately the total value of the exports of Egypt. Name 
any three of the exports, giving the value of each. With what countries 
does Egypt compete in the production of these three articles, and with 
what chance of success ? 


32* British West Africa. 

1 # Record the facts regarding area, climate, etc. 

2. Find the distance from Accra to Cairo, Cape Town and Mombasa, 

3. Estimate the jxrrccntages of the area of the catchment-basins of the 
Niger- Benue and of Lake Chad, which are British territory. 

Area, position, etc. - The four territories of British West Africa 
lie along the shore of the westward projecting horn of Africa, 
slightly to the north of the equator, and the hmderland which is 
most extensive in the case of Nigeria. 


British West Africa. 



Area in 

1000 

sq. miles. 

Population 
in touo. 

Densiiy |ier 
sq. mile. ^ 

Nigeria, Northern 

2^6 

9,162 

3 b 

,, Southern 

77 

4.444 

58 

Gold Coast 

119 

1.486 

*3 

Sierra Leone 

y > 

1.027 

34 

Gambia 

4 

90 _ 

. 23 

Total - 

| 486 

16,209 

33 


In some respect s, r elati ve to the equator and to th^Q£ea ^ jhese 
colonies Jig Jj^a simi lar positio n in the northern hemis ph ere to t fag 
position of North-west Australia in the southern hemisphere* The 
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Fig. 48.— West Africa. 
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total area is about one-twenty-fifth of Africa, about dne-seventh of 
British Africa ; nnd the population is about one-third of the popula- 
tion of British Africa. There are few white men, and the density 
of the pop ulation is about equal to that of Natal and greater than 
that of Egypt. Only the Congo State supports so dense a popula- 
tion in non-British Africa. 

The great mass of the population is along the coast strips, as is 
shown by the great density of the population in 8onthern Nigeria. 

Gambia is to be noted from its similarity \o Egypt as the land in 
a river valley, in this case the Gambia. 

Belief. — The coast lands are low, and the Niger Valley is low. 
North of the low coastal sill the land rises in the typical African 
way, by terraces to the level of the interior plateau. This plateau 
is not so high as that of South Africa. - Fig. 48.) 

In the north-east is a portion of the depression round Lake Chad, 
the great depression of internal drainage in Africa. 

Where the rivers break across the plateau edge there are rapids ; 
for example the Barrakonda rapids confine the navigation of the 
Gambia to that part of the river within the British Colony. 

Climate. — The climate of thy coast strips is shown by the 
details in the annexed table. 


British West Africa: Ci.imatk. 1 
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* Pressure variations in tenth* an inch. 
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The temp erature is hi gh, th e pressure is low as is usual near the 
equator, and the rainfall is heavy, especially during the summer 
months. The district in the neighbourhood of Accra fCold Coast) 
is noteworthy, as the rains are not nearly so heavy as those in the 
colonies to the west and to the east. 

In the interior, on the plateau, the rainfall is less. As we travel 
from the coast northwards we pass through the area of summer 
rains and winter droughts — similar to that of the Sudan and of 
Rhodesia,- -to the region of practically no rains, namely, the Sahara 
desert. (Gambia has winter droughts. 

The area rouhef Lake Chad has, as a rule, a lower pressure than 
the coast strips, as the winds usually blow from the ocean on-shore, 
and thus produce the rains. In the interior the circulation of the 
atmosphere due to the same pressure arrangement causes a wind 
to blow from the desert towards the British territories along their 
northern boundaiv. Tins wind is dry and is known as the 
Harm&tt&n. 

The low pressure is most marked at the time when the mon- 
soon conditions prevail in the Indian Ocean, and thus the w'inds 
are stronger and the coast rains heavier during the summer 
months. 

Vegetation. — Where the rainfall is heavy on the coast lands, on 
the seaward slopes of the terraces, and on the lower lands in the 
valleys, the vegetation is dense, and includes trees and much 
undergrowth. 

The main products of this forested area are mahogany and 
ebony (p. i6>. 

Further inland the forest gradually thins, until, as the total fall of 
rain is less, the land becomes grass covered, with trees at intervals, 
so that the general impression is of park-like land. 

Further inland still, the trees disappear and the grass lands of 
summer rain regions are found.* 

Animals, — The natives who inhabit the grass land areas are 
cattle breeders.*”' 

"TroHucts. — Owing to the backward state of the people, British 
West Africa provides comparatively little for the world’s trade. 
The raw materials for manufacture which this land supplies are 
rubber and timber from the tropical forests, ground nuts and various 
vegetable oils, chief of which is palm oil. In addition to these 
products, attempts are being actively naaHe to grow cotton. This 
plant grows wjld in West Africa and the British Cotton Growing 
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Association is fostering experiments so that a larger share of the 
cotton used in Lancashire shall be gtown within the Empire. 
.Northern Nigeria, Uganda, and the Sudan arc the .areas m which 
these experiments are being tried. 

Apart from vegetable products the only important article 
exported is gold from the Gold Coast. * 

The table shows that West African rubber forms about one- 
sixth of the exports, and oil about one-third. 

In return for these exports the colonies receive from the United 
Kingdom cotton good-, to the extent of about two-fifths of the 
imports, and some coal. The important railway works finished and 
projected -shown in the map, p. 151, cause importation of railway 
material. 


British Wk>t Africa- 

Thai ik 

WITH 

THK 

Unitkd 

Kin 

ynoM 

IN' £ 1 (XX). 
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i 

1 

K\i ok rv. 


! Imports. 


i " 

RuhU- 

1 

Nuts 

1 

Oils. 

I imlx*r 

i Cotton s* i 
C.ootK. 1 Coal * 

Nigeria ... 

, i °3 

; iXi 
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! 905 j 1.S 

Gold ( s>t - 

'• .P 4 
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; 452 j - 
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52 
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1 
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95 : -• 
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4*7 | 
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, 1.691 1 $6 

Percentage of total Lxjxirts \ 
to, or Imports from, t\ K. ( 

«5 

t 

9 i 

i 

34 1 

l 

IO 

S 

41 » 
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Trade and communications.- - Internal traffic is along the rivers 
where these are navigable, and by the railway where built fmap, 
p. 151;. External trade is largely with the United Kingdom, 
which takes two-thirds of the imports and sends about the same 
quantity of the exports. 'Five major jiortton of the foreign trade is 
with Germany, while Holland and France are respectively impor- 
tant sellers and buyers. 
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Imports in j£iooo. 


From 

United 

Kingdom. 

Germany, 

Holland. 

Rest of 
British 
Km pi re. 

t 

Rest of 
World. 

To 

Nigeria 

2,401 

393 

1 

296 

208 

»74 

Gold < ?oast - 

1.395 

221 

so 

95 

142 

Sierra Leone 

4S9 

I IO 

*5 

23 

<05 

Gambia 

1 

i6 5 

3 ° 

2 ' 

i 

54 

170 

Total - * - j 

4 < 45 ° 

754 | 

393 ! 

380 

591 

a j 

Percentage of total \ 
(U. \V. A . ) 1 1 

68 

1 X 

6 

6 

9 

» 

Exports in ,£1000. 

* 


Tu 

Unitn! 

K m^don*. | 

1 

Germain . 

France. 

Rest of 
British 
Kmpne 

Rest of 
World. 

From 






Nigeria 

2.196 

i- 3 s 9 

60 

126 

271 

Gold Coast * - - 

1.674 

325 

77 

1S0 

22 

Sierra I^eone - - s 

207 

292 j 

6 

78 

167 

Gambia - - * j 

33 

4 ! 

290 

36 

68 

Total 

4, I IO 

2 ,OOS 

433 

420 

52s 

Percentage of total \ 
Exports (B.VV. A.) / 

56 

r • * 

; 27 

5 

5 

7 


Neighbouring islands. -In the South Atlantic Ocean lie Ascen- 
sion Island and St. Helena, which are important in connection with 
British shipping. 

Summary. 

1. British West Africa consists of tropical coast lands, with a 
hindcrland of grass land verging into the hot desert. 

2. The interior is typical African plateau, with the slopes down 
to the ocean. 
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3 . The rivers have the usual rapids. 

4. Accra has a unique rainfall. 

5 . The hinderland is visited by a hot wind from the north-east 
— the Harmattan. 

6 . Cotton can be grown in Nigeria. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Give a short account of the British p>sM-*sions on the west coast of 

Africa, to the north of t'.qx* Colony, describing the physical features, pro- 
ductions, commerce, and jx'oples of e.u h. (C.P.) 

2. Comjurc the ports of the British Empire on the west of Africa with 
those on the east. 


33. Non-British Africa. 

1. Tabulate particulars alxiut Morocco and Abyssinia. 

2» Tabulate from a map in your atlas the juris of Africa whirh are 
colontes of European jumcrs. Arrange these colonies with reference to 
their rainfall under the heads - regular rains: summer rains: no rain: 
winter rains. 

* 

General.— The British colonies in Africa provide examples of 
practically all the kinds of regions in the continent, so that it is 
possible to grasp the essential features of the other parts of Africa 
by reference to the British colonies. 

Winter rain regions. — The typical winter rain region is North- 
ern Egypt, which is here classed as British, as it is under British 
influence. Morocco , which is in dependent, the French possessions 
of Algeria and Tunis, and the Turkish dependency of Tripoli, have 
general climatic and vegetation features of the same kind. 

Arid regions. — In the north, Middle Egypt is arid, and the 
extensions of Algeria and Tripok towards the Sahara desert are 
similar, but lack the vivifying influence of a river like the Nile. 

In the south, German South-west Africa and Portuguese West 
Africa are arid in a similar way to the arid region of south-western 
Rhodesia. 

Summer rain regions. — Portuguese East Africa, German East 
Africa, resemble in many ways Uganda and British East Africa ; 
while the Italian colonics of Somaliland and Eritrea resemble 
British Somaliland and the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. Abyssinia 
has nearly 60 inches of ra*in per annum. 
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49.~Nokth*We$t Africa. 
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Regular rain regions.— The Belgian Congo, French Congo, the 

German colonies of Togoland and Kamerun, the French colonies 
of Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, and French Guinea, and the independent 
state Liberia resemble British West Africa in many ways. 

French possessions in Africa. — In addition to Algeria and 
Tunis, France possesses parts of West Africa, a small state near 
the mouth of the Congo, and the island of Madagascar. 

Algeria and Tunis, etc. — The north-west of Africa is somewhat 
similar to the north-east of the United States and the south- 
east of Australia m relief. Thete is the narrow coastal lowland, 
further inland the parallel mountain ridges and the high plateaus. 
In this case the district called the Tell lies between the ridges 
which are called the Atlas Mountains. Beyond the high plateaus 
lies the lowland — in this case the Sahaia vKtg. 49). 




) Arc t in 

! Total 

Kuropean 



| Thousand 

! Population in 

| P«u>(il.icion i< 



j mj. miles 

! 1 notnuiuds. 

1 Thousand 

Algeria « 


H3 

5 AP 

730 

Tunis - 

- 

»>5 

1826 

I40 

Morocco 

- 

219 

j 5000 

20 


The denfest population is in Tunis, but the numbers in the above 
table are only roughly approximate since the l»oundaries of these 
lands towards the desert are not precisely settled. 

Agriculture in Algeria.-- The farm animals of Algeria are 
shown on p. 70 ; the most n otable is the sheep, from which wool 
is obtained to the extent of 280,000 lbs. 
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Wine in 

j T»KH !• TffOl 74 AV(Jft. 

Olives in 

Olive Oil 

DlsTKtCT. 

Million 

- - 


- — - 

MtiUon 

in Million 


gallons. 

Orange j 
Trees. | 

J M.de 
[ Pairm. 

Olive 

Tree*. 

iu. 

gallons. 

Algiers - 

99 

323 

*5 

4.983 

* 3 

35 

Oran 

5/ 

*»5 

7 

‘*455 

o -3 

07 

Constantine 

>3 

*74 

433 

6.359 

39 

78 

Sahara 

— 

2 

2,908 

6 

— 

— 

Total for Algeria 

169 

.684 

\ 3.363 

12,803 

55 

120 
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The above table shows specimens of the produce of Algeria, 
which are typical of the special productions of the Mediterranean 
climate of winter rains. 

Exce pt as regards dat es, the Saharan d istrict is unimportant; 
the three coast district s prod uce wine, olives and o~Hve~6 Sr an d 
contain tr ees which produce oranges, figs, and bananas. 

As showrfin the table, p. 71, botTP Algeria and Tunis grow 
wheat, barley and oats. 

* m 

Algerian trade. — The total trade of Algeria amounts to about 
^18-million of imports, five-sixths of which are from France and 
about ^14-million exports, five-sevenths of which go to France. 

The United Kingdom has the largest trade — just over a million 
sterling— of any foreign country. 

The export trade is mainly in wine, sheep, wool, fish, cereals, 
fresh fruit, and olive oil. ** 

The fisheries employ about five thousand men, and send sardines 
and anchovies to France. 

Other French possessions. — Tunis has products and trade like 
Algeria. 

Senegal, French Guinea, French Dahomey, and French Congo supply 
rubber mainly to France, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. 
These possessions are in Tropical West Africa. 

Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean, produces gold, rubber, and 
hides, and trades very largely with France. 

Summary. 

1. The British possessions in Africa are typical in climate, 
people, and produce of all regions of Africa. 

2. The most imjiortnnt parts of non- British Africa are Algeria 
and Tunis, which are French. 

3. Algeria is typical of a Mediterranean state, and produces 
sheep, wine, olive oil, and oranges, figs, etc. 

4. French West Africa, like British West Africa, produces 
rubber and palm oil. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Draw a map of Africa south of the Zambezi. Insert the Limpopo, 
Vaal, and Orange Rivers, and the tropic of Capricorn. Name the self- 
governing British States ami Rhodesia. Insert and name the capital of 
each, and show the railway lines connecting them. (L.U.) 
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2 * Write a brief account of any two of the following : the Uganda rail- 
way, North Nigeria, gold-mining rn Africa, Madagascar, Algeria. ( 1 -. 

3 . Select either the basin of the river Nile or the west coast of Africa 
south of the Niger delta. I>escril»e briefly the physical features of the 
country, and the character of the \egetation and climate in different parts, 
paving special attention to rainfall. 

4. Divide Africa into regions according to rainfall, and indicate their 
limits. State the causes and the consequence of the difference in rainfall in 
the different regions and of the prmcipil \ariations of rainfall in each 

#• region at different seasons of the year. 

5. Write on the prospects and resources of British East Africa. 

(Br. Col.) 

6. Name and briefly descrilx: the countries of North Africa situated on 

the Mediterranean Sea. (U.A.) 

7. (iive as many reasons as you can to explain why the interior of Africa 
remained sa* long unexplored. What European nations arc engaged in 
developing the resources of the continent, and in what areas/ (I'.l’an.) 


34. Special Physical Features. 

1 . Compare the relief of Africa (Fig. 50J with the relief of Australia 
(Fig. 37). Contrast the rivers in length and direction. 

2 * Draw a sketch map of Africa ; insert on it the water-parting lietwcen 
the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans. 

* 

The coastal edges. — Fig. 50 is a photograph of a relief model 
of Africa : notice the difference between the relief north and south 
of the equator, and the closeness with which the plateau approaches 
the sea. The rivers are marked with their cataracts where they 
break through the plateau edge. The coastal edge from the 
Limpopo to the Cape of Good Hope is not broken by rivers, and in 
this resembles south-east Australia, see Fig. 37, p. lit. 

Exploration and travel in Africa.— During recent years pro- 
bably more travellers have visited Africa and published records of 
their travels than have visited any other part of the world, and as 
a large portion of the interior of the continent is but imperfectly 
known, the following short summaries from records made by the 
travellers and explorers is important 
The Transvaal . 1 — Examine Fig. 41 and note the relation of 
the relief of the Transvaal to the neighbouring areas. The 

l("Tlie Physical Features of the Transvaal.' 1 By T. G. Trevor. Tht Geographical 
July, tg 06.) 
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* 

Transvaal consists of four kinds of country', which aref* shown 
in the map, Fig. 51. 

Thu high veld and the .middle v eld form the northward exten- 
sion of the great South African plateau. The high veld has an 
altitude of over 5,000 feet above sea-level, is treeless and covered 
with grass : there are no ridges and valleys, but broad shallow 
hollows which contain water ; there are few rivers. This area is 



the best farming land and has temperatures ranging from 90° F. in 
the shade in summer to some degrees below freezing {Mint during 
the nights in winter. 

The middle veld is slightly lower than the high veld, has water- 
courses often with running water. The grass is of poorer quality 
and unsuitable for sheep. 

From the plateau the land slopes downwards, sometimes in 
^ sharp escarpments, as at Lydenberg, at other places more gradu- 
ally. In the river valleys cultivation of the ground is possible, 
and here occur the trees. Coats do best of all animals, sheep 
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do not thrive, and only grown cattle do well. Stock-rearing is not 
successful. 

The icst 01 the country is low veld , usually below 3,000 feet in 
elevation. Here the rivers decrease in volume, at Rorke's Drift, 
for example, the river is sometimes quite dry in winter. The land 
provides good pasture, but the climate is hotter in summer than 
in the high veld, and frost is rare : animals suffer from disease. 
Europeans do not find this region health y. 

One important^ feature of the whole cou nt ry is the a bsence of 
alluvial soil, and this is shown by the presence of golcTm the 
rocks but the absence of gold in the "river beds. GoldTsnot 
obtained in the river flats asin South Island (N.Z.), and there is 
little prospect of successful irrigation fanning on the river flats as 
in Australia or India. 

The Southern Kalahari. 1 — Examine Fig. 41 west of the 
Transvaal, note the arrangement of the plateau. In this district 
there are t wo feature s ^ an i mmense grass-covered, sandy tract, 
with hard, stony veld — flat-topped ridges— a"t Infrequent intervals. 
The rivers are bordered by thick E>eTt'> ofa caefa t rec s. ~ ” 

The rain usually falls in the summer, from December to March, 
and amounts to about 9 inches per annum. After the summer- 
rains the grasses grow rapidly to a height of about 2 feet, and the 
growth is so thick that the sand is hidden. 

The only industry is stock-raising : cattle, horses, sheep and 
goats thrive, anti sheep and goats multiply rapidly. 

It is suggested that artesian wells might be bored, as in 
Australia, and that in tiiis way sufficient water might be found for 
extensive pastotal ranches. , 

The Sahara Desert. 2 - Examine Figs. 41 and 49. and note the 
surface relief of the desert. 

The country the road crosses from the Mediterranean to Lake 
Chad is naturally divided into tflree parts : the northern part from 
Tripoli to Fegzan , with a regular rainfall during the winter months ; 
Fezzan and the southern desert, where rain is either extremely 
scarce or unknown ; and, finally, the southern end, beginning with 
the Tintumma plain, where the tropical rains are known by occa- 
sional thunderstorms. 

In the country south of Tripoli there are no trees, and the winter 

1 Ike Geograjhit al Journal : The Southern Kalahari. Nov., 1908. 

* The Crop’ ajhica' Journal: 11 A Journey from Cripoli across the Sahara to Lake 

Chad.” By H. (theber. March, 1909. 
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rains fall in splashes and wash away the soil from the rock, and 
then the wind and sun crack the rocks, which gradually becomes 
more and more broken. 

At Fezzan is a group of oases where water is always plentiful. 
In cases where the oases are not protected from the prevailing 
north-east wind the sand drifts over them and they disappear. 
The bordering palm groves then die off. A wall two feet high is 
sufficient protection against this wind, as the sand does not drift 
higher than this. 

In some places the temperature rises regularly to 125 0 F. in the 
shade of the tents during the day. 

The inhabitants are Arabs, who live by camel farming and by- 
transporting goods for the traders : the caravans may include as 
many as 8000 camels. 

The Zambezi and the Victoria rails.' -Examine Fig. 41, and 
note the upper Zambezi and the Limpopo. Near the source of 
these rivers it is supposed that there used to be large saucer-like 
depressions, which were once lakes, from whit h the water has dis- 
appeared as the rivers have forced away the plateau edge ; the 
Zambezi has thus surmounted thj obstacle at the Victoria Falls, 
1000 miles from the coast, and at the Kebrabasa rapids, 360 miles 
from the sea ; the river is 800 miles long above the falls. 

The Victoria Falls are about one-third of a mile wide, and the 
w-ater tumbles into a cleft in the rock, from which it emerges into 
a gorge and canon about 40 miles long. ( Fig. 52.) The falls consist 
of four parts, named from west to cast, Leaping Water, Mair Fall, 
Rainbow Fall, and the Eastern Cataract. 

Fig. 43 shows the Mair Fall in the background. On the left is 
Danger Point. The depth is here about 400 feet, and to the south 
the gorge is spanned by the railway bridge of the Cape to Cairo 
Railway. • 

Summary. 

1 . The Transvaal has high veld (good farming land), middle 
veld, plateau slopes, and low veld. 

2 . The arid region of the Kalahari has about 9 inches of rain 
per annum, and after the rain the grasses grow about 2 ft. high. 

3 . The oases near Fezzan on the Sahara Desert tend to dis- 
I $ appear as the wind drifts sand over them. 

‘ “ The Physical History of the Victoria Falls." By H, J. C. Molyfteux. Tht Gtf 

gnpkUat Jffurnmi, /an,, 1905, * 
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4. The Victoria ^alls are on the^Zambezi River, and form one 
of the great natural wonders of the world, 

« *■ 


Fig. 5a.— T ub Victoria Faixs, (After Molyneux.) 



QUESTIONS. 

1. How is it that : 

(«) Rhodesia is likely to develop into an important country ? 

(A) There arc no centres of manufacture in Africa? a 

(c) Egypt lias only one long rnilwsw ? 

(d) The Red Sea is an important thoroughfare ? (C.P.) 
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2. Name the chief possessions^ of France in Africa, and describe one of 
them. (C.P.) 

3* Where in Africa $re there important copper* mines, ostrich farms, 
rubier forests ? 

4* Descrilw the physical features, climatic conditions, and natural pro- 
ducts of the T ransvaal. ( F. U. ) 

5. Describe briefly the more important features of Egypt and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. Mention the* chief characteristics of the Nile as regards 
its navigation and its water supply. Whence does the flood water of the 
Nile come? Where and to what extent has the usefulness of the Nile 
been improved ? (< '.S.C. ) 
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35. The Continent of Asia. 

|. Record the area and dimensions of Asia. 

2. Record wh.it fractions of the continent are occupied by British terri- 
tory and by Silvria. 

3. Record the estimated jK*rcentages of lowland, upland and mountain. 

4. Record the distance from C.\qie Town to Calcutta ; from Calcutta by 
sen to Shanghai, and also in a direct line ; and from CoIouiIki to Suez. 

Position. Asia forms the eastern part of the great land mass 
which occupies the major portion of the land hemisphere (Fig. 2). 
Away to the north it reaches the Arctic Ocean and on tire south- 
east reaches the equator. On tire east and south there is oceanic 
communication with other parts*of the world, and on the west there 
is water communication by tire Mediterranean, and land communi- 
cation via Russia. I’nlike Australia, it is not isolated by the ocean, 
and yet, unlike Africa, it is not completely open to communications 
from all directions ; for all practical purposes the northern shore 
lands are cut oft" from oceanic communication with the rest of the 
world. The eastern and southern shore lands are on the boundary' 
between the land and water hemispheres (Fig. 2). 

Size.— The continent itself contains about 16 million square 
miles, so that it is about half as large again as Africa ; the size of 
the varilus countries is set out in the table below. 
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Both Chink and Asiatic ftoatia are larger than Australia ; the 
British possessions are about half as large as the British possessions 
in Africa. The densest population is in India, and throughout the 



Fig. 5>—Asia: Relief. 


Towns — 

i* Calcutta. 4. Hongkong. 7. Bagdad. 10. Benares, 

a. Rangoon. 5. Shanghai. 8. f^ahore. it. Hankow. 

3. Canton. 6. Karachi. 9. Delhi. 

whole of the continent there is a very small proportion of white 
people in comparison with the dense population of the native races.” 

Japan is larger than the British Isles and has a population of 
about the same density. 

2t4Ue£ — Asia consists largely of the wide area of mountain land 
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which stretches from Persia eastwards with varying width, and 
makes up much of the interior of China (Fig. 53). 

From this mountainous area is an off-shoot to the south-east, 
which makes the Malay Peninsula. The elevated region drops 
abruptly from the Himalaya to the plain of the Ganges, and then to 
the south lies the upland region of the Deccan (Fig. 54). 

The shores of the Arctic are notable for the widest coasted plains 
of the continent, and these are continuous with the wide northward 
stretching plains of Europe. These plains do not occur on the 
eastern and southern coasts, and the gap of lowland which runs 
north and south from the Gulf of Pechili has a counterpart in the 
depression of the Sea of Japan (Fig. 65). 

Rivers.— The rivers of Asia are included in the table below, 
which separates those which flow’ through populous valleys from 
the others. 

Asiatic Rivf.rs. 


Through Populous Vali fvs. <j Through Scantily* Peopled Valleys. 



| length, j 

i A rea of Basin. 


J Length. 

| Area of Basin, 

Ganges - 
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Euphrates 

• 1600 

260,000 *i 

J 




Irrawadi 


- 





The rivers whose valley floors contain in parts a dense population 
are marked by the Jarge towns near their mouths, or on the stream. 
Calcutta, ^Karachi, Rangoon, Canton, Hong Kong and S h an gh ai are 
ports, and Bagdad, Lahore, Delhi,* Benares and Hankau are situated 
up-stream ; in all these cities there is a great river traffic, but that 
of the Indian rivers is not so great as that of Hankau. 

The Indne resembles the Nile since it flows in its lower course 
through an arid country and since the mouth is a delta; but it 
differs from the Nile in more important respects ; the population is 
dn the lower Nile, but on the rivers in the Panjab the floods on the 
Indus are not regular like those of the Nile, and the irrigation 
works are on the upper river for the benefit of the population in 
the immediate^ neighbourhood. A comparison of the two rivers 
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suggests, however, that the upper Nile region may become as 
populous and as productive as that of the upper Indus, while the 
lowSr Indus area might, provided the river could be confined to 
one bed definitely, be as populous and as prosperous as the lower 
Nile. The difference in the two rivers is seen in the history of 
the ports. Alexandria near the Nile delta is an ancient city, famed 
for its commerce for centuries ; Karachi near the Indus delta is a 
new city which has grown up in consequence of the necessity for 
an outlet for the exports of the region, which are brought to the 
port by rail and not by river. 

As in Australia and in Africa there are baSins of internal drainage, 
namely, to the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral. As in the other 
continents also, this area is an arid region, but in Asia the main 
river, the Oms, flows through a region of small imputation, winch is 
gradually being brought into closer contact with the world of com* 
merce as Russia develops her Asiatic Empire. 

Asiatic Islands. --In addition to the island empire of Japan, 
and to the island dependency of Ceylon, the main islands are the 
Cast Indies. Most of the islands are crossed by, or are cloSe to, 
the equator, and largely consist of elevated land. The Japanese 
islands form a festoon of land of* the coast of the continent ; such 
festoons are characteristic of the Pacific shores. 

In most of the East Indian Islands there is evidence of volcanic 
activity, although in some cases the vol< anoes are not active, and 
by this characteristic they show a close relationship with Japan and 
with New Zealand. 


Summary. ♦ 

1. Asia is continuous with Europe and both continents form 

Ennuda* * 

2. Asia— i A times Africa. t 

3. From Persia eastwards and trending north is mountain. 

4 . The northern shore lands are lowland. 

5 . Many rivefs flow through populous valleys and have targe 
towns on their banks and at their mouths. 

6. China has the largest population, but India has the densest 
population in Asia. 

7. The Asiatic Island^ form festoons lying in a north and south 
direction. 
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Climates of Eastern Asia.* 
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36. Asia : Climate and Vegetation. 

1 . Record temperatures, etc., for flic continent (p. 171). 

2. Record the vegetation regions of the continent. 

3 . Write a short summary of the climate and vegetation of those parts of 

Asia which are densely peopled. * 

Climate regions. — The and regions of Arabia, Iran, Turkestan, 

and GoM separate the Monsoon regions of the south and south- 
east of Asia from the colder regions with a variable climate which 
lie to the north. On the cast coast the^ ttvo regions meet in the 
neighbourhood of Manchuria, Korea (now called Chosen) and Japan. 
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The whole climate arrangements of the continent are profoundly 
modified by the in-swirl of the air round the “ Central Alien furnace- 
flue ” during the summer, and the corresponding winter out-swirl : 
this is the region of high pressure in winter and low pressure in 
summer (Figs. 22 and 23). 

The figures in the above table show clearly the tendency for the 
region of summer rains to creep round the arid region on a coast 
land which has on-shore winds, which was noted in the case of 
South Africa (p. 130). AH along the east coast the rain falls most 
heavily in the second half of the year, during the season when the 
pressure is least. The table also shows that at Port Arthur, 
Vladivostok and Okhotsk, when the temperature is below freezing 
point, there is practically no precipitation of rain. 

The pressures at Saigon and Okhotsk illustrate respectively the 
equatorial and polar low pressure areas. 

Port Arthur and Vladivostok agree in the great range of tempera- 
ture and pressure which occurs in these places annually, and the 
difference between the range at these places and at Yokohama — 
where the range in both respects is about half- — illustrates the effect 
of the Pacific Ocean on the climate of Japan. 

The Monsoon countries are ddilt with especially in Chapter 13, 
but the districts further to the west, where Asia approaches Europe 
and Africa, are shown climatically in the table below. 

All the places named, except Smyrna, suffer variations in pressure 
due to the great area of extremely low pressure in summer in Central 
Asia ; and all the places are practically arid, or almost rainless. 

At llagdad, Damascus and Smyrna rain falls in winter as on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea (p. 49), and at Omsk one finds 
slight traces of the summer rains which tend to occur on the polar 
edge of the arid and desert regions ; this is similar to the rainfall 
at Okhotsk. 

Vegetation regions. — The vegetation regions of Asia are the 
converse from north to south of those of Australia, with the addition 
in the extreme north of the frozen desert. 

From the edge of the tundra one passes southwards through the 
temperate forests of Siberia to the steppes and grass-lands ot 
Central Asia, and then to the hot sandy deserts, where explorers are 
finding in deserted villages traces of human habitations over which 
the sand has encroached. In this desert region are many small 
basins of internal drainage, as that of the Sea of Aral, similar to 
that of Lake Chad in the Sudan. _ 
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Climates in Western Asia. 
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Further south one reaches the region of summer rains — in this 
case the marked summer rains of the monsoon countries — and near 
the equator in Ceylon, Malaysia and the East Indies the area of 
the tropical forest is attained. 

North of India, beyond the Himalaya, lies Tibet, which has been 
one of the last places explored by travellers, and from their reports 
it appears that the land there consists of long valleys lying east 
and west between high mountain ranges, all above an elevation 
of 10,000 feet. The water-parting, which separates the rivers that 
flow into the Indian Ocean from those which form basins of internal 
drainage, lies along a range called the Trana-Hlmalaya, roughly as 
gigantic as the Himalaya and parallel to* these mountains north of 
the Brahmaputra- In this region is to be fotfnd a continuation of 
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the stony desert conditions, with grass-land condition-. in the 
neighbourhood of the rivers, Here the Indus, the Sutlej, and the 
Brahmaputra rise, and their upper valleys north of the I/imalaya 
support a scanty population of Tibetans, the majority of whom are 
nomads, who keep flocks of sheep and yaks. 

In respect of elevation and vegetation this aret^ l>ears some 
similarity to the elevated regions near the hot deserts of South 
Africa. 

Agriculture and animals. — In comparison with the other 
continents ip. 40} Asia produces a small quantity of wheat and 
very little of the other cereals ; her total produce is smaller than 
that of Europe or North America. 

Three quarters of the wheat is grown in India, and most of the 
barley is grown in Japan. The rest of the cereal production is 
almost confined to Asiatic Russia (p. 69 . 

Asia has fewer horses than Europe or North America ; fewer 
sheep than Europe or Australia ; and nearly as many cattle as 
Europe (p. 45). 

Most of the horses are in Asiatic Russia, most of the sheep arc 
in Astatic Turkey and India, and four-fifths of the cattle arc in 
India fpp. 70-1). *• 

Japan has fewer animals, a smaller growth of wheat, but a larger 
crop of oats than the Inited Kingdom t'p. 69). 

India and Java produce nearly half the world's crop of cane 
sugar (p. 55', while Asia has practically all the rice fields of the 
world, India, China and Japan being in order the chief producers 
tp. 58 1. 

India and China together produce alx>ut one-seventh of the 
world’s crop of cotton (p. 56;. 


Summary. 

1. Asia has very high temperatures in the south and very low 
temperatures in the north. 

2. Asia has an exceptional change in pressure from very low in 
summer — centre in north-west India — to very high in winter — 
centre in Asiatic Russia. 

v 

3. Asia has summer monsoon rains in the south and winter 
rains on the west. 

4 . Asia has a complete: range of vegetation regions from tundra 
in the north to tropical forests in the extreme southeast. 



5. A>i«i comes after Europe and North America in grass land 
products, both cereal and animal. 

6 . India is important for wheat, cattle, sheep, cane sugar, rice 
and cotton. 

7. Japan i» important for barley and rice. 

8 . Asia produces practically all the world's rice. 

# QUESTIONS. 

1 # Descrilx? the mountain systems of Asia (excluding India), and give the 
names and directions of the chief rivers flowing from each range with 
the seas into which they flow. Instead of a description, an outline map 
may be drawn. (Newf. ) 

2. Discuss the vegetation /ones of Asia : on what grounds would you 
say that Asia could not compete successfully with Australia and South 
America as a source of supplies of food stuffs to Europe in the future? 

3. I)esori!>e and account for the climate of India. (L.U.) 

4. Wliat is meant bv inland drainage ? Locate two areas of inland 

drainage in Asia, and descrilx: one of them in detail. Illustrate your 
answer by a sketch-map. (L\ Mad.) 

5. What jxuticulars runs* Ik* known before we can find out the climate 

of any place m India? Illustrate yoig answer by reference to am one of 
the principil towns in India. (U. All.) 

6 . Explain and account for the seasonal distribution of rainfall in (a) the 

Bombay district, (/>) the Madras district, (r) Lanjab. (N.U.) 


37. India. 

1. Record the area and dimensions of India from map measurements. 

2. Record die percentage of India which is included in the plateau ol 
the Deccan. 

3. Record the distances from Boml»y to Aden and Durban respectively; 
and from Colomlto to Madras, to Calcutta and to Rangoon. 

4* Summarise the facts on the climate of India given in Chapter 13 . 

Position. — India lies to the south of Asia, almost exactly half- 
way between Australia and the British Isles. Immediately to the 
south across the equator lies the deep ocean which stretches from 
Africa to Australia. 

Size. — India, without Burma, is roughly half the size of Australia; 
Burma is almost as large as New South Wales. 

The people average in density* 185 to the square mile, and the 
total population's approximately six times that of the British 
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Ifles. The valley of the Ganges has a density of population of 
about 400 to the square mile, and in this resjiect the population is 
as dense as that of the valley of the Lower Nile. The whole 
country is about as densely peopled as Western Europe. 



Belief. — In the north of India occur the southern slopes of the 
great mass of land, above a mile high, which is called in parts 
the Him alaya, the Karakorum and the Trans-Himalaya (Fig. 54). 

The slopes on the southern edge drop sudden^ to the lowland 
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between sea-level and an altitude of 1000 feet, which comprises 
the valleys of the Ganges and the Indus ; this lowland is known 
as the Indo-Gaugetlc Plain. 

Further south rises the plateau of the Deccan, which is more than 
1000 feet above the level of the sea, and rises highest towards the 
west coast of the peninsula. This tableland slopes steeply down 



to the narrow coastal sill of lowland towards the Arabian Sea, and 
slopes less steeply towards the east, with the marked valleys of the 
Oodavery and Xistna and a wider coastal sill of lowland towaids 

the Bay of Bengal. 

Fig. 55 show's the arrangement of the slopes from the north to 
the south* of India and Fig. 56 shows the arrangement of the 
gradient from east to west. 



Fi«. 56 .— Thb Deccan from West to East. 


The great rivers of China and of Mesopotamia make somewhat 
Similar patches of lowland wedged in between mountain and 
upland with narrow oj>enings to the sea (frig. 53). 

Climate.— The characteristics of the monsoon climate of India 
have been considered in Chapter 1 3 > where the main feature is 
shown to be the winds and consequent rainfall, both of which are 
due to the pressure changes in Central Asia. 

The details of the rainfall are shown in the table below ; except 
on the south-eastern coast lands the maximum rainfall occurs 
during the summer, but in the neighbourhood of Madras and Pondi- 
ohsrry the maxirpum rfiins are in the autumn (table, p. 178). 
w.u. M 
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S F:\SOX.\l. 

R.\l SPALL 

is India 

1 l‘KKCRNTA«ES). 

District, 

j Winter. j 

[ ! 

Sprints. 

| .Summer, 

Autumn. 

Calico t 

1 1 

12 

70 i 

17 

Poona 

— 1 

6 

60 j 

34 

Bombay - 

— j 

! 

so | 

to 

Jhan&i 

1 ! 

1 

— 

80 j 

*9 

I*ahore - - j 

,2 , i 

12 


12 

Peshawar - - | 

24 ! 

36 i 

32 i 

s 

Darjiling - 

i 

2 i 

,a 1 


K) 

Calcutta • ! 

2 i 

i 


60 j 

24 

Cuttack - j 

I 

I I 

10 ; 

00 f 

29 

Madras - - j 

12 ; 

6 | 

22 . 

60 

Pondicherry - \ 

26 i 

7 

20 

47 


In March, the rams begin in the neighbourhood of Calient and 
gradually extend northwards along the western coast lands, until in 
the three summer months there are heavy rains over the whole 
country, except the south-eastern extremity and the district to the 
west of the Indus valley. In December, the rainy area along the 
east coast from Madras southwards. 

In India the seasons are not named as in Europe (Spring, 
Summer, etc.}, but are three in number, namely, the rainy season 
in tho hottest months ; the cold (or cool) season, and the hot, which 
are both dry. 

Vegetation. — Owing to its situation within the tropics and the 
elevation of the mountains, India contains areas which are typical 
of all the great vegetation regions. 

On the coastal lowlands are to l>e found areas of tropical forests 
containing evergreen trees. In the north-west corner is the desert 
of Thar ; and roughly in a circle* round this are areas of grass-land 
similar to those of Rhodesia. The Indo-Gangetic plain is cultivated 
grass-land, which is, on the whole, treeless (Fig. 57). 

The Deccan is similar to South Africa ; on the upland are grass- 
lands and the river valleys are forested ; the trees are deciduous, 
the chief tree being teak. 

The mountain mass on the northern border is densely forested 
on the lower slopes, and as the land rises the trees gradually change 
from deciduous trees to , coniferous trees. Higher still are to be 
found stunted specimens of trees similar to those on the edge of the 
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tundra. At a greater elevation occurs typical tundra country, and 
beyond this lies the area of perpetual snow, from which glaciers 
move slowly down to lower levels. 



Fig, 57* — India: Vegetation. 

Fig. 57 shows the distribution of trees in India, and the table, 
p. 180, shows that Upper Burma and the United Provinces contain the 
largest proportions of forest in ^he north, and that the proportions 
of forest in the British Deccan provinces is e\en greater than in 
either of these. The low percentage of forest in the native state of 
Mysore marks the arid area shown in Fig. 57. * 

The areas of cultivation noted in the table, p. 180, are especially 
marked in the cases of Bengal, the United Provinces and the Panjab 
on the lowland, and in Bombay and Madras on the coastal sills. 

Crops. — The tabic (p. 181) shows the production of the chief 
crops of India. 

Three-quarters of the rice is grown in Bengal and Eastern 
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Bengal and Assam ; more than half the wheat crop is obtained in ‘ 
the United Provinces and the Panjab. 


Cultivation : Animals. 



Area in 
million 
acre*. 

Percen 
of Ai 

Forest. 

tinges 

rca. 

C tilti* 

vated. 

| Total 
Area 
Irrigated 
in million 
acres. 

| Cattle 
Sheep. , and 

j Buffaloes. 

in millions. 

Goat 

j 

Upper Burma - 

- 

I 

53 

*7 

8 

07' 

— 

2-6 1 

— 

Lower Burma - 

! 

1 55 ' 

12 j 

14 

— 

— * 

2-3 

— 

Assam 

- 

22 


2 3 ; 

— # 

— 

3-8 ; 

04 

Eastern Bengal 

* 

26 

1 

3 

60 

— 

: — 

2 8 

O 2 

Bengal 

- ‘ 

74 

7 

4 S 

0 9 

05 

>35 

2 1 

United Provinces 


67 

14 

52 

105 ; 

27 

32 1 

87 

Panjab 

* 

5 « 

6 

4 « 

too 

4 I 

>3 > 

55 

North-West Frontier i 

9 

4 

26 

07 

04 

! 09 

04 

Sind 

] 

30 

2 

12 

32 i 

03 

1 7 

09 

Bombay - 

- 

45 

17 

52 

07 

I 6 

6 2 

2 1 

Central Provinces 

- i 

j 

50 ; 

23 

33 

o -5 ; 

03 

S7 

11 

Berar 


i 

II 

20 

65 

- - ; 

02 

i 6 

05 

Madras - 

- ; 

7 * 

18 

to 

76 | 

79 1 

>65 1 

So 

Others 

- 

2 

50 

32 

0 6 

03 

1 6 • 

03 

Total — British 

1 

573 

*3 

36 

35 4 j 

*8 3 J 

107 4 ; 27 2 

Mysore - 

- ! 

18 

10 

34 

0-9 

! 16 

( 4*6 i 

>3 

Gwalior - 

• 

12 

6 

27 ; 

0-2 

0-2 ; 

i 2-3 

o-s 

Others 

- 

20 

12 

_ 3 «J 

14 

J 4 

| 2-3 ! 

1 

« 3 

Total — Native 

- 

5 ° 

8 

5 

3 « 

2 5 

32 s 

1 9-2 

3 « 

Grand Total 

- 

623 

12 

36 

57 9 

21 5 

1 1167 

30 2 


One-third of the cotton crop is ^rown in Bombay, and Juto is 
obtained in the two main rice-growing provinces. 

Madras and Bengal produce more than two-thirds of the Indigo, 
while nearly half of the raw cane sugar is produced in the United 
Provinces. 

The crops enumerated below are those in connection with which 
India is important to the rest of the world ; but, for the people of 
India, in many parts outside the rice-growing areas the most 
important food crops are millets. Sorghum is, after rice, perhaps 
the most valuable single article of food in India ; it is of greatest 
value in the upland tracts between laL is* N. and la/. 30“ N. 
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Crops : Production. 


: 

Rice in 
million 
cwt. 

Wheat 

in 

million 

tons*. 

Cotton 

in 

million 

cwt. 

Jute 

in 

million 

lbs. 

Indigo 

in 

thousand 

cwt. 

Raw 

Sugar 

in 

million 

lbs. 

Bengal - 

182 

04 

: 

6-5 

17 

870 

Eastern Bengal and Assam- 

117 

— 

i 

267 

— 

403 

Madras .... 

48 

— 

I 

— 

20 

— 

Berar - 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Lower Burma - - 

62 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Bom Lay .... 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Panjab - 

— 

3'I 

1 

| 

9 

470 

North-West Frontier - 

— 

03 

— 

1 

! — 

— 

United Provinces 

— 

2 1 

2 

- 

j 

6 

2220 

Central Provinces 

— 

07 

1 


— 

— 

Others - 

— 

IO 

3 

-- ; 

— 

403 

Native States 

6 

O I 

1 


— 

224 

Total - * - 

415 

77 1 

16 j 

33 2 j 

52 

4590 


It is difficult to obtain figuies to show the production of the 
remaining crops, so that the table which follows gives the details 
as to the areas of land occupied by each crop. 


Area of Crops in India. 



Mai/e in 

Opium 

Coffee 

Tea. 

Tobacco. 


million acres. 


in thousand acres. 

Assam - 

--- 

— 

— 

339 

6 

Eastern Bengal 

* 

— 

— 

83 

366 

Bengal .... 

f -8 

190 

— 

53 

*59 

United Provinces - 

/* 

414 

— 

8 

* 73 

Pan jab * 

M 

7 

— 

IO 

57 

Madras - 

OI 


5* 

O 

*47 

Native States - 

°3 

St 

no 


29 

Others • 

09 

6 

49* 

2 j 

i 

180 

Total acreage 

6-4 

698 

210 

5c* 8 j 

1017 

Total production in 


1 

28 

228 

500 

millions - 


1 

llis. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


* Mainly Coorg, 
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Matse is grown chiefly in the wheat districts, especially^on the 
northern edge of the plains, and on the Himalayan slopes and river 
valleys up to 9000 feet above sea-level ; while opium is largely pro- 
duced in the two eastern lowland provinces of Bengal and the 
United Provinces. 

Coffee is confined almost entirely to the southern province, Madras, 
and the native state of Coorg ; but tea is largely produced in the 
north-east corner, in Assam. 

Tobacco is grown extensively in the lowlands of the whole 
country. 

Irrigation. — Despite the fact that parts of India receive 
excessive quantities of rain in the rainy season, certain portions of 
the country are and, and other portions require water during the 
dry season. In these .areas it is necessary to make arrangements 
to irrigate the fields. The irrigation works consist of canals worked 
by the Government, or to a small extent by private enterprise ; and 
of tanks and wells. 

The table, p. 180, gives the details with regard to the areas 
irrigated from the waterworks. The chief of these areas are in the 
Panjab, Sind, the United Provinces, all of which are in the arid 
region close to the Thar desert ; and in Madras. 111 

In the United Provinces, in addition to the canal system of the 
Ganges-Jumna, the majority of the irrigation works are tanks and 
wells; in the Panjab and Sind the irrigation works at^c mainly 
canals, and most of these are the work of the Indian Government. 

In Madras just over half the areas irrigated owe their water 
supply to tanks or wells, and the remainder obtain their supplies 
from Government canals. 

In Sind, practically the whole of the cultivated land is irrigated ; 
Jn Madras, the Panjab, and the United Provinces only about onc- 
quartcr of the cultivated land is irrigated. These facts can be 
worked out front the table, p. 180. ^ 

Animate. — India contains many domestic animals, and the 
numbers are shown in the table (pp. 70- 1 ), ‘ 

Nearly half the sheep are in Madras, one-fifth are in the Panjab. 

Cattle, buffaloes and goats are numerous in the United Provinces, 
Bengal, the Panjab and Madras, while there are proportionately 
many cattle in the Central Provinces. 
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Summary. 

1. India is about half the size of Australia. 

2. India has definite areas of mountain, upland and lowland — 
Himalayas, Deccan and Indo-Gangetic plain respectively. 

3. The climate of India is dependent upon the intensity and 
location of a low pressure area which occurs in the summer in 
north-west India. 

4 . The Thar is dcser. ; where the Indo-Gangetic plain is culti- 
vated, it is treeless ; the coastal lowlands have tropical forests 
with jungle. 

5. Much of India is cultivated land, which is watered from 
irrigation canals and wells in the arid regions. 

6. The chief crops are rice, wheat, cotton, jute, indigo, raw cane 
sugar, millets, maize, opium, coffee, tea and tobacco. 

7. Sheep, horned cattle and goats are reared, especially in 
Madras, Iiengal, the United Provinces and the Panjab. 

* QUESTIONS. 

1. MaHcc rainfall graphs from the numliers in ihe subjoined table by the 
method shown in Fig. 27, p. 75. Which are, in each case, the months 
when the rainfall is greatest ? Which are the months, in each case, when 
the iainfa.ll is aliove tlie average for the year? 

Rain kali, in India. 


Month. 

] Cahuuf. , 

P«H»nu« 

j Jhan&i. 

« 

j Darjiling. 

\ 

Cuttack. 

Pondicherry. 

I 

, - ? 

— 

! o -5 

! 1 

— 

! 1 

2 

— ; 

— 

, ~ 

i 1 

05 

j 0 5 

3 

; 1 1 

— 

— ^ 

2 ! 

I 

o-S 

4 

4 ! 

0 5 i 

1 

i 4 

I i 

I 

5 

,■ 9 j 

K 

J 

! f 

; s 

\ 

4 

2 

6 

! 36 

s 

; 2 4 

I ( 

2 

7 

: *9 

7 i 


: 32 

.2 

3 

8 

; 15 

4 

1 1 

! 26 

12 j 

5 

9 

1 7 ' 

4 

6 

i *8 

*° 

4 

10 

' 9 

4 

1 

! 5 

6 

3 

11 

I 4 j 

1 

— 

1 

I 

12 

12 

* i 

— , — 

! — 

— : 

12 

Year. 

"5 i 

26-5 1 

365 

i 

S85 

Si 
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2 . De$cril>e the cNmate of India. Which parts are covered with woods 

and which are desert? Give the chief productions. Give, in order, the 
names of the chief rivers, stating where they rise. (Ncwf. ) 

3 . What do you understand by the relief of a country? Into what 

regions may India be divided in point of relief? (U. AIL) 

4. Account for the variety in the distribution of rainfall in India, Give 

a full account of the monsoons. (U. All.) 

5 . Write out a list of the principal products of India, excluding food- 
stuffs, and name the place where each is chiefly grown. (U. AIL) 

6 . Compare the monsoon rainfall of BomUiy with that of Madras, 

showing the difference, if any, in season, amount, and direction of the 
monsoon current. (U. Pan.) 

7 . Where are the wettest and the driest parts of India? Account for 

the excessive rainfall or drought in each case. (U. Pan.) 

8 . Draw' a sketch-map showing the coasts of India, the rivers (hinges, 

Indus, Tapti, and Kistna. Show by a line the margin of the mountainous 
land that borders India on the north-west, north, and north-east, and shade 
this mountainous part. Write ‘wheat/ ‘cotton/ and ‘jute’ across the 
regions where they are chiefly cultivated. Insert Calcutta, Delhi, Karachi 
and Peshawar. (L.U.) 


38. India: Mines, Manufactures, Commerce. 

Coal PRonucfiON in Inoia. 


Province. 

Thousand 

Ions. 

Chief Coalfields- 

Assam - 

280 

Makum 

Bengal 

8893 

Ranigunj, Jherria, Giridih 

Raj pu tana - 

! 34 

Bikaner 

Central India 

169 

S Rewah 

Panjab - - I 

60 

1 Jhelum, Shahpur 

Central Provinces j 

05 

Mohpani, Wardha Valley, Chundwarn 

Nizami Territory 

440 

Singarcni 

Rest - 

44 


..... 

10065 

j % 


1 . On an outline map of India mark in the coal-mining districts from 
the above tabic. 

Mark, by means of arrow head, upon (he mmc map, the movements of 
o0 ~L IO ,°' h " pojviocc, from the fable, p. 187. 

„ , *‘ miUr, y th * directions of Ok; c* pom of ctml from Bemral towards 

neigh bounng countries, from Jhe table, p. 1*7. 

% From the tables, p. 19*. and the map. Fig. 58, n x^kc a complete lilt 
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of the areas served by Calcutta, Bomljay, Madras and Karachi. On an 
outline map of India show th&c areas by four different colours, or kinds of 
shading. 

In some cases- areas are served by two ports : can you account for this? 

3 . From t he tables, pp. 186, 192, 195 make a complete list of the articles in 
which there is trade between India and the United Kingdom. Add for each 
article the percentage of the total trade in that article which goes to, or 
comes from, the United Kingdom. 

Wtwtttg in India. — There is a gradually increasing number of 
miners in India ; but the output obtained from the mines by these 
workers does not increase faster than the number of miners. 
“Apparently the Indian miner has not yet reached that stage of 
ambition when he wishes to increase his earnings. As by filling 
one tub per day he can obtain quite sufficient to meet all his needs, 
it does not dawn upon him that by filling three he might be steadily 
placing himself beyond the risk of want.” The Indian miner 
regulates his labour by the eating and drinking capacity of himself 

t nd his family. “Some day he may become better educated and 
spire to better things, even to the point of placing a higher value 
upon his labour. . . . Some mine managers have discovered the 
hidden *f>ossibiIitics of the miner, and, under their guidance, he 
has learned to work better and to show that he can appreciate the 
difference between a squalid hut and a clean and comfortable 
dwelling.” * 

At present 105,000 people are employed in the mines, which is 
roughly i person in 3000 of the population. 

Coal is mined chiefly in Bengal, at Ranig&nj and Jherria. 

Coal is the chief mineral obtained in India, but the country is 
also a very important producer of manganese and mica. 


PROIll’CTION OK MaNOANKSK IN IOOO TONS. 



j •. 

\\ ''Indian Province, 

!i 

. 

| Mines, 

1 

Russia - 
Brazil 

! 627 

191 

i 

j Central Provinces 
f Madras 
| Mysore 

Rest - 

i. . r . - 

3*7 

103 

46 

43 

Nagpur, Balaghat 

Vizigapatam 

Shimoga 



j Total (India) - 

5<>9 





( i Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India'. 
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India produces the second largest Quantity of manganese-ore, 
much of which is mined near Nagpur ana Vizigapatam. 

Production of Mica. . 



Value in f 

j Indian Province. 

\ Quantity in 

Mines* 


£ 1000, j 


' loxtiwts. I 


India 

! *74 | 

j Bengal 

24 j 

U a/an l wig h, Gaya, 

Canada - 

57 1 


I 

Monghyr 

U.S.A. * 

1 

[ 50 

Madras * • 

‘5 . 

Nellore 


! 

Rajput ana * 

5 

Ajmere, Merwara 


Total (India) • > 42 


India is the world’s largest producer of mica, which is mined 
chiefly in Bengal. 

Indian trade in coal. - India, like Australia and Canada, pro- 
duces about 1 per cent, of the world's coal) and about twice as much 
as British South Africa. But while Australia exports about half, and 
British South Africa about a quarter of the quantities mined, Indiy^ 
sends overseas only alxmt one-twelfth of her product. On the other 
hand, since the large population of India renders her |i larger 
consumer of coal, the only part of India which mines more than is 
required for local needs is Bengal. It thus happens that India 
imports some coal from over-sea countries, chiefly the United 
Kingdom, as shown in the table below. 

Imports of Forbion Coal into India. 



(80 V to Bombay.) 



| Tiiouctml 


j T lunnanct 


j T»jwvc 
b 

4 

[ Ton». 

rom 

r 

l 

From 

* j 

United Kingdom 

j *94 

I*!**" 

S IQ 

Australia 

S 47 

| Others - * 

* * . j 6 

British Smith Africa 

! 31 

Total • 

. _ v 

- 1 297 


In addition, there is considerable internal traffic in coal by 
railway and by river from Bengal to all other parts of the country, 
but chiefly to Calcutta, the United Provinces, and the Panjab. 
The details of this traffic are shown in the next table, and illustrate 
the internal traffic which *must occur when one area in a large 
country produces a commodity which other areas nfed. From the 
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port of Calcutta, coal is sent by sea to Bombay, Karachi, Madras 
and Rangoon. iff 

Trade in Coal. 

(a) By Rail and River from Bengal. 



j Thousand 
j Tons. 


Thousand 

Tons. 

To 


To 


Calcutta - 

5575 

Rajputanaand Central India 

156 

Bmnliav Province 

* * 

215 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

144 

United Provinces 

602 

Madras Province 

22 

Panjab - 

i 346 

Others .... 

2 

Central Provinces - 

164 

Total - - - 1 

7226 


( 6 ) By Sea from Calcutta. 


i 

! 

Thou -and 


, Thousand 
j Tons. 

T f 


! t " 

j 

1 

Bond ray * 

1004 

1 Rangoon * 

- 1 346 

Karachi - 

| 395 

| fathers 

188 

Madras * * - * 1 

i 

1 

203 

! Total 

! 

2136 


Indian coal is sent to the neighbouring lands across the Indian 
Ocean, and some of it reaches Hong Kong. The annexed table 
shows the destinations of this coal, and a comparison with the 
tables of exports of Australian and South African coal shows that 
Indian coal competes with Australian coal at Singapore, and with 
South African coal at Singapore, Mauritius, Ceylon, and \\ ith both 
Australian and South African coal in Bombay. 


Exports of Indian Coal from India. 


♦ 

Thousand j 
Tons. 1 

j 

! ! 

Thousand 

Tons. 

To 


. To ! 


Aden 

24 

i Java 

8 

Mauritius 

IO 

Straits Settlements - 

204 

British Kast Africa - 

1 

7 i 

Sumatra - 

50 

Ceylon - 

360 | 

Hong Kong * 

45 

Others - - ] 

9 1 

Totel - 

717 , 
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Manufactures. India is almost entirely an agricultural country' ; 
in addition to the small amount of already noted there are 

in the United Provinces and the Punjab surplus productions of 
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apparel, and in the Province of Bombay a surplus production ol 
cotton good*. H h thus.elcar that the people of India are almost 
• entirely occupied with the primary industries, and that like the 
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people of Australia they prqf^uce a small quantity of the manu- 
factured articles which they need, but they have to import the 
major portion of their clothing and machinery. 

Internal communications. -A populous country such as India 
must be provided with numerous ways of communication in 
addition to the routes round the coast by sea. The map. Fig. 
58, shows the possibilities of river navigation on the Indus 
and its tributaries from the sea near Karachi to the foot of the 
mountains, on the Ganges* and Brahmaputra and the Ganges 
tributaries to the mountain foot, and on the Godavcri and Irrawadi 
many miles upstream. 

The railways of India are also shown, and these differ indirection 
from the railways of either Australia, or South Africa, in both of 
which countries the tendency is to make one long trunk line of 
railway with many side brandies to important centres of traffic. 
In India, the tendency ; s to provide railway lines across country 
from east to west, and to connect these cross lines with as many 
links as possible. From Delhi, for example, it is possible to travel 
by two routes to Karachi, by two routes to Calcutta, by two routes 
to Bombay, and thence to Madras. 

The railways are about 30,000 miles in length, and there are 
about 60.000 miles of metalled roads in the roumry, 

Internal traffic. - The necessity for easy means of internal 
communication is shown by the map. Fig. 59. 

Kach of the Provinces trades with its immediate neighbour 
across the common fvoundary, and most of them trade with other 
Provinces across one or more of those Provinces which intervene. 
The directions of this trade are shown by arrows on the map, 
Fig. 60, while the prin< i|>a) articles arc named. 

There is much concentration of traffic from all parts of Northern 
India on the great ports Calcutta #nd Bombay. The Panjab, for 
example, sends apparel, r*w cotton, and wheat to the Provinces of 
Bombay and Bengal, and to the ports Calcutta, Bombay and 
Karachi. 

The traffic in coal from Bengal has been shown on p. 187, and 
this table serves to illustrate the meaning of the arrows on the 

nwp. F»g* $9 

The accumulation of traffic at the great port of Calcutta is 
shown in the tabic below, from which it appears that this port 
accumulates the*goods named from F.astefn Bengal, Bengal, the 
United Provinces,* the Panjab, Bombay province and port. It 
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also sends goods to the same arjeas, with the exception of 
Bombay. 

This area served by Calcutta is sometimes called the husderland 
of Calcutta* 



t.s» Panjab 7. ** Berar 

$/*d a w Centra! Province* 

3 ^ Rajput ana 9, » Bengal 

4. w United Proa? ia J £ Bengal A Act am 

5 , ^Bontjag ik u Madrtt* 

6* n #i*am9 Tatjf i****J(|f*©rf 




v <; A.R.J.T. 
RJ.TJV 
XC». V*4 


Madras * “ 

A p. ** Apparel 
C. * C*t/ 


W.** 
j. * ^/# 

O » Opium 
S, *• to/t 


Cl. - Cat ton Good* T ^ Tea 
K, " Tr, w Timber 

inch State trade* nrftb ft* 
ueigBbour* —— >» t raffia 

from a State to a not bar Stmt* 
rmt a neighbour. 


Fig* f* ****** {»*«**, 


The hinder lands of the other #r«at ports are named in the 
table, p i</t ; from which it appears that the htnderlands of Calcutta 
and Karachi overlap in the Panjab, those of Calcutta and Bombay 
overlap m the Panjah, the United Provinces and Kajputana ; white 
the hinderland of Madras is self-contained. # 
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HINDERLANDS OF PORTS 


Rail and River Borne Traffic of Calcutta. 


Artis le. 

J To ih« pon frtnn ; 

From die |xwt to : 

Cuttle 

Sheepaml goats 

1 H. (ii). U P. ( 4 ) 

! »• (50 


Apparel • 

Cn&l 

i U.!\ (4) 

; «. (8.D 

K. B. A. ( to), B. (6), U . P. (3), P. (5) 

Cotton • 

; u.p. <2) . 


Cotton - , 

, B. (2). B. Prov. 

| (2), B. Port (i) 

K.B.A. (10), I). (15), U.P. (7) 

Rtoe * \ 

! B. (14), E.B.A. (7) 

1 - B. A. (3), B. {26), U.P. (to) 

Wheat 

Flour 

: 1*. (7), t.’.P, (14) 

* i 

i 

| K.B.A. (10), B. (22) 

Jute 

K.B.A. (53) 1 

B. (4). 

Iron an<l - 

B. (6) 

KB. A. (14). P- ( 0 , B. (15), 
U.P. («d 

Sugar * ! 

Tea * \ 

R U> 

U. (7), K.B.A. (6o) 

K.B.A. (8), B. (lih U.P. (9) 


v — ~ — 

( FijjiirrO .ire jkt. rrilaj;*"' »f lh< |. <-t) rail .vjd mrr Ixarnr Ira/Jif of India in each article, ilp 
It - lVnual ; U.l* •-I’niMal I’rocinc**'. : It I'mv. a ItimliJ)’ Provane ; B. Port =>Bon»* 
hay Port ; P. * Panjah , F~ It A. « K.v-t«n Iteitga! and 

1 1 INtlF.RI.ANIIS OF OIHV.R PORTS. 

Karat hi. —Panjab, Sind. 

Bombay. I ’ntted Provinces, Panjab, C entral Provinces, Bombay*# 
Rajputana, Nizam*;. Territory. 

Madras. — Mad rat, Mysore. 

Land trade. -c losely connected with the internal trade by rail 
and river is the trade whit h India carries on with the neighbouring 
foreign countries by land. 

The table below gives the total values of this land trade which 
is a Unit 4 per cent, of the total foreign trade of India. Bengal 
carries on a large share of this trade with Usual. Burma is largely 
interested in the trade with the Shan States, and the United Pro* 
vince* and the North-West Frontier Province trade largely with 

The land route into the latter country, is by the famous Xhytwr 
Pass shown in fig. 6a 
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I. AN I > TkAI>K Ol lNI*IA. 

of ihfl* 

From 


Total in 
£***** 


Per ctnt 


Nepal 

- i -‘m > : 

Smtl } 

9 

Afghanistan 

• i 1216 

North -WcM Frontier Province 

18 

Siam - 

■ f ; 

Panjab • * - * - . 

1 

Other* 

■ 3286 j 

United Provinces - 

•4 

T reasure 

1 ,0 5 !i 

Bengal 

25 


i ! 

Burma < 

33 

Total * 

t 

- I S V >2 

Total 

too 




Wheat 

tO* c\%t. 

; 2 >o 

Wheat flour do. 

1 

4 *> 

Rire 

do. 

75 

Coffee 

do. 

* 

Sugar 

do. 

» 

| 10.045 

Tea 

do. 

; 35 

Ilutter • 

to* M**. 

231 

£ 

Cheese - 

rk>. 

1 *362 

To l sac co * 

do. 

650 

Word 

do. 

2968 

Cotton 

itfiytfo. 

25JO 

goods 

i 


Silk g«xxl* /{to* 

1423 

Woollen 

do. 

1845 

goods 



Iron and 

do. 

13,400 

Sleet goods 

1 

i 

Tim tier - 

do. 

546 


Indian Imports. 

Toe, a'. Courts r> of CHrijcirx. * 

kustruha {OOjk, 

Asiatic Turkey (1J0> 


Mauritius (2600) 

* IV* Ion (!}). China (13) 
iJenrnark ( toSb 

United Kingdom {69} 

rnitecl Kingdom (706 b 
j Holland (546) 

# United Kingdom 280, 

United Stale* 210 
! Persia (1829), 

| AttMfitlui ( 576 ) 

5 I’ntted Kingdom f249d) 

f Japan (598k France (226} 
United Kingdom (if 39)* 
i Germany (548) 

United Kingdom (10,100) 
Siam (363) 


i Pr*)vh,f ) 4 l 
} # + t* a* raw * 

Ho ml *A\ (7$) 

Hunm (6j) 

Homliat *71) 

Monday «54k 
Hurnw (40) 

Bengal (40). 
Doml«) (33) 

Bengal (75) 

Harnu (78) 

Bengal (30), 
Bomtjay (31) 

Bengal {40), 
Burma (21) 

MomU) (63) 

Bengal (52), 
Demit my (26) 

Brnnlmy ( 06 ) 

Bomtay (43k 
Bengal (25) 

Domtay (45), 
Bengal (30) 

Bomtay (S7) 


* Ttm figwe* »«iarh*d to ibe Country ate qtwHftkn ; thorn atutW to tlw Fwince 

•rt . 
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Fia 6«x — Thu Knyu** Pa.%, 

Imports into India. — The principal articles which are jjnported 
into India are shown in the above table, which states also the 
coast province which takes the major portion of this article. 

The articles can be divided into two definite groups: these 
which are sent from the nearer coumrjps oversea, which almost 
entirely go to* Bombay, and those from the great manufacturing 

wa * 
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countries usually in Western Europe, which go chiefly to Bengal 
and Bombay. 

With tie single exception of sugar, goods of the first group — 
wheat, flour, rice, coffee, tea, wool — are produced in and exported 
from India in larger quantities than they are import editable below). 
Consequently these imports are to be taken in connection with the 
internal trade of India ; for example, Bombay imports wheat from 
Australia and Turkey in Asia by sea to supplement the supplies 
received by land from the Panjab ami the United Provinces. 

Similarly, sugar is sent from Madras to the United Kingdom by 
sea, and is received by sea from Java and Mauritius in the other 
coast provinces. 

<kx>ds of the second group are iron and steel goods and textile 
fabrics. With the single exception of silk goods, these are supplied 
almost entirely by the United Kingdom to Rom hay and Bengal. 

Exports of Indian Prodoca.— The goods named in the table 
(p. 195) consist of the first eleven in which thtfre is a small import 
trade, and the remaining seven which India does not import but 
exports in large quantities. 

With the exception of wheat, flour, butter, tobacco and opium, a 
large proportion of the quantities t*f all the exports are sent to the 
United Kingdom mainly from Bengal and Bombay. The most 
important exception to this statement occurs in connection with 
raw cotton, which is sent from Bombay to Japan, Germany, Belgium 
and Italy. * 


Indian Trade in Million Pounds Sterling. 



T *■ - 

Import. 

F 1 

E#fwrt.[ 


BBS 

with 


, .1 J.U 1 

l 

With 



United Kingdom • 

5* 

30 

Germany 


*4 

Ceylon - 

r 

4 

« United States 


9 

Straits Settlements- 

a 

5 j 

Belgium * 

1 1 

6 

Hong Kong - 

1 

6 !, 

France- 

* , 

7 

Australia 

r 


Japan - 

2 

6 

Rest of Empire 

mm 


China - 

1 

4 




Other Foreign 

I! 

30 

Total -7 ) 

w (Empire/ 

64 

I 49 

! 

Total— Foreign 

n 

66 

1 - ri «r 

“1 

> 

* 

f Grand Total •* 

87 ; 

115 
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* 

Exports or Indian Produce. 


Article. 

Total. 

Destination. * 

ProvUScud 

Share*.* 

Wheat 

lo*ewt. 

« 7 . 6 o 9 

U.K. ( 15 , 435 ) 

Sind (96) 

Wheat flour do. 

744 

Aden (202), Ceylon (116) 

Bombay (76) 

Rice 

do. 

J 8»*49 

U.K. (3021), Holland 

( 3713 ). J«pa* ( 3498 ), 
Austria* Hungary (3399), 
Straits Sett lements(4484> r 
Java (1287), Kgypt (1181) 

Burma (77) 

Coflee * 

do. 

244 

U.K. (123), France (76) 

Madras (99) 

Sugar - 

do. 

219 

Untied Kingdom (164) 

Madras (93) 
Bengal (92) 

Tea 

do. 

2026 

United Kingdom (1509), 
Australia (90), Russia 
(170) 

Butter * 

to* lbs. 

345 

, Ceylon (153), Aden {6th 
Straits Settlements (57) 

Bombay (99) 

TotttCCO 

l cfi H*. 

21 

Aden <7 >, Straits Sett lements j 
(6), Hong Kong {3) ] 

Bengal (33), 
Madras {37) 

Wool - 

do. 

! 

40 j 

j j 

United Kingdom (38) 

Sind(so), Bom- 
bay, (38) 

Cotton 

gOO<U 

10F >•<!*. 

! 74 

1 

Aden (12), Ceylon (S), 
Straits Settlements (It) 

Bombay (70) 

Timlier 
f ) 

to* tons, 

40 

United Kingdom (27) 

Burma (97) 

Opium 

to* cut. 

90 

China (17), Ilong Kong 
(50), Sis. Settlements 
09 ) 

Bengal (77), 
Bombay (22) 

% 

Cotton * 

do. 

856* 

Japan (2245), Germany 
(1927), Belgium (1198), 
Italy (1065), U.K. (439) 

Bombay (69} 

Hemp - 

do. 

ess 

United Kingdoo| (30th 
Belgium (147) 

Bombay (51), 
Bengal (36) 

Jute 

do. 

14,009 

United Kingdom (5000), 
Germany <3000) 

Bengal (99) 

Silk 

do. 

17 

France (it), U.K. (4) 

Bengal (64) 

Indigo • 

ewt. 

3 * 

U.K. (9), Egypt (6) 

Bwl(Si), 
Madras (33) 

Jute goods 

£*<* 

12 

United States (4), U.K. (i) 

Bengal (99) 


*Tte &iwtm«u**cit«d la lb Country «i« fuutiitks ; thorn to 

p****nUfpm> 
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Percent age Share. 


- — 

4 £ - , ' 

* % 


| j 

J Sind. * 

M miuiv l 

Burma. 

Import ’* , - * j 
Export - * - ! 

40 

42 


| 8 

10 

i 

~ 1 

8 j 

12 j 

< 

8 

IO 


Truiiww trade. - The importance of the frade between the United 
Kingdom and I mbit, which has been noticed in connection with 
the principal articles of export and im|»ort, appears more definitely 
in the above table, where it is shown that the value of this trade 
amounts to over 60 per cent, of Indian imports and over 25 per 
cent, of Indian exports. The importance of Indian exports in the 
trade of Ceylon, Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements is shown 
by the fact that this trade accounts for over 1 2 per cent, of the 
Indian exports. 

The cotton, jute, and jute goods sent by India to Germany, the 
United States, etc., make the exports of India to these countries 
much larger than the Indian supplies sent by these countries. 

Finally, the importance of the great ports of Calcutta and 
Bombay is shown by the high percentages of the trade which are 
given for Bengal and Bombay respectively. 


Summary. 

1, Mining occupies very few people in India ; the chief minerals 
are coal, manganese and inica. 

2. Coal is supplied from India to neighbouring lands across 
the Indian Ocean. 

f 

3, Bengal supplies coal to the rest of India. 

4 . There are few manufactures in India. 

ft, India is excellently served by railways, roads and navigable 
rivers for purposes of traffic. 

ft The hinderiand of Calcutta is the Canges Valley and just 
beyond : that of Karachi is the Indus Valley. 

% Bombay is the port for the western part of the Deccan and 
northwards to the Himalaya. « 
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8. There is an extensive land trade from India to Nepal 

and Afghanistan. - ‘ , 

5§r. # 

9. India imports chiefly manufactured goods, largely from the 
United Kingdom. 

10. India exports raw materials to the United Kingdom. 

1L India sends raw cotton largely to japan and Germany. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Enumerate the commodities in which there is trade between India 
and countries whose shores are washed by the Indian Ocean. 

2. Compare the trade which centres on Monday with that which centres 
on < alcutta. 

3. Draw a map of the Deccan, slowing the tmundarics of the provinces 

an<l the native states, the courses of the chief rivers, and the positions of 
the most important towns. (U. Ran.) 

4. Enumerate »the chief imports brought into India. From what 

countries are they brought, at what fsnrts are they landed ? (U. Pan.) 

6. What are the chief mineral products of India? In what localities are 
they found, and to what extent arc tlcey worked ? (U.P.) 

6. The railways of the Panjab follow more or less closely file courses of 

the Indus anil its tributaries. Explain this fact, and say to what causes 
railway expansion is chiefly due. ' (U. Pan.) 

7. Draw a map of India and indicate upon it the principal centres of 

manufacture, and tire localities where her chief mineral and vegetable 
products are olaained. (U. Pan.) 

8. Discuss India under the following heads: (a) rainfall, (£) river 

systems {*') agriculture, fo) scajx>rts. . (Albt) 

9. In the map of India insert the flanges. Jumna, Godaveri and Indus. 

Mark the areas where tea, coffee, cotton, wheat and rice are grown, 
together with Bombay, Alkhatw), Lahore, Karachi. (CTW.B.) 


39. British Asia, except India. 

*1. Record the climatic and other facts regarding Ceylon, Singapore and 
Hong Kong. 

2. Trace an outline map of the area shown in Fig. 6f, and mark on it 
the rainfall regions and the typical vegetation regions. 

3. On a similar map mark from Fig. 6i the coalfields and the coaling 
Mations of Adcfl, Mauritius, Colombo and Singapore. Mark arrow heads 
from the tables bcl **w to show the directions in which there is traffic in ooai. 
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Fro. 6 i.-SwAi-R*« Aha. 


Coal Imports in iooo Tons. 


To ; 


Jnrtjfwpewe. 


From 




United Kingdom - t* 

2»J 

' 75 


India - 

379 

*97 

49 

Japan - 

*5 

*97 


Australia • - ( 

* ** 

124 

— 

Olliers - - • 

3* 

*3 

Total - - • 

«s~! 

626 

6z 


PosttUm. — On the edge of the land hemisphere. Fig. 2, tie the 
British possessions of CayJoa, the Strait* SaHtoMMi (Singapore, 
Malacca, Penang), the Fe dwrat e d Malay State* (Perak, Selangor, 
Negri Sembtbut, Pahang) and Boos Bong (Fig. 61). '■* 

Climate. — Places withiif the tropic* usually hav%pt high tempera* 
rate with slight variation, a tour pressure with slight variation and 
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heavy rainfall throughout the year. The table Jjelow illustrates 
these facts for the places named, all of which except Hong Kong 
are in British tropical Asia 


The Climate of Important Ports. 



< 

I * * 

4 

5 

Months 

6 7 

$ 

9 

It* 

11 


Year. 

T. 

Colombo. 

79 So 82 

83 

8a 

81 

81 

Si 

81 

80 

80 

i 

& 

si 

1*. 

j -- 10 10 - 10 

~ 20 ~ 

20 

- 20 

~ 20 

' 20 

- 20 

- 20 

- IO — 20 

-20 

R. 

35 ii 45 

10 5 1 1 4 

78 

4 5 

3 5 

4 s 

«4 5 

12-0 54 

84*5 

T. 

Rangoon. 

75 78 8* 

83 

»3 

80 

79 

79 

79 

80 

78 

| 

76 1 

79 

!». 

-7 - t* ~I 4 

-17 “ 

27 

- 27 

30 

27 

-25 

- 20 

- 13 -8 

- 19 

R. 

’ — — — 

2 

12 

18 

2! 

20* 

5 l6 

7 

3 — 

99 

T. 

Singapore 

80* 83 83 

83 

83 


S2 

82 

82 

81 

82 

79 

8a 

I*. 

- 17 ~ 17 • »s 

-20 - 

20 

_ , 7 

- J 5 

~ 20 

- *7 

- *J 

- *9 ~ *5 

-17 

R. 

I to 5 a 

2 

3 

8 

8 

8 

8 

16 

16 

t 6 

toa 

T. 

Victoria (Labvan). 
77 82 82 83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

82 

82 

78 

82 

P. 

-ij -*3 -«4 

-15 - 

*5 

- 17 

- >5 

- 20 

17 

- 13 

— 21 — 15 

-16 

R. 

ta 8 8 

8 

8 

12 

8 

8 

8 

16 

16 

16 

ta8 

T. 

Homo Kong. 

60 *61 68 

73 

80 

83 

83 

'W 

84 

82 

77 

72 

66 

74 

P. 

+ 10 -f 10 +3 

- 8 - 

20 

-27 

- 30 

-27 

- *7 

-3 

+ 7 + 10 

-8 

R. 

1 a 3 

6 

14 


*3 

‘4 

8 

5 

r 

J 

85 

-i* 


Crops. — The population (n these lands is largely native and 
generally dense, and the people cultivate the tropical crops, rice, 
tea, coconuts and rubber. 

Tea is a special crop in* Ceylon, where the area cultivated and 
the average crop are almost the same as those for the whole of 
India (p. lit). 

In the Malay peninsula, coconuts and ‘rubber with rice and paddy 
are the important crops. 
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Ceylon Ten . — The tea trade of Lev (on cju^< that t viand to im- 
port lead »n pig% lead specially prepared for the lining of tea i hMts, 
and tea chests themselves from the United Kingdom, Australia and 
Japan. 

CKVI.OX lMI*ORrs KOR THE TKA TraMC. 

*’*' i I 

| T jal |v*EifT5 fr nm: 

Ixad in p%$ io^cwl j 59 Untied !j», NVw Smith Wales (at )« 

| South An^tfjilui *6tt) 

Te* Ix-ad - to 1 twt. J J2 J* Uftitir*l Kingdom hw) 

Ten Chests - ta\ | 1714 ? f » niter! Kingdom { 371 * India (ah Japan (6$) 


Ceylon tea U almost entirely gtown (|> for the British Empire; 
more than half the exports from Ceylon being sent to the United 
Kingdom, 

CfcVhON Tea Exports is 1,000,000 Lbs* 
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Coconut palms and their products. —Coconuts yield a fibre 
called coir, the dried kernel called copra, coconut oil, and desiccated 
coconut. Ceylon supplies all forms mainly to the United Kingdom, 
while Singapore and Penang supply copra to Russia and France. 


Cocomrr Produce in 1,000,00 0 Lb&/ 

ML— ' ' •" ; ' - „ : 


From 

i 

CSVUM. 

SiMCATOOS. 

PoMAWC, 

Coptm. 

Now.* 

1 

De «k* 
aued 

Coconut. 

1 

! 

Coir. 

Coooaw 

oil. 

Copra* : 

Cop**. j 

i 

To 





| 



United Kingdom j 

It 

12 

*3 | 

*5 

- 1 

— 

— 

Germany • * , 

i * 

3 

4 

— 

>9 1 

7 I 

5 

Belgium 

; 

1 

4 

~ * j 

5 1 

7 

— 

Austria* Hungary I 

! - i 


j 

7 ! 

7 ) 

— 

— 

India * - j 

“ 

— ] 

— 

7 \ 

— ; 

— 

— 

United Snitch - ! 

I 

4 ! 

: 



... 

I __ 

Russia - * ; 

— 

• 

( 1 

13 i 

8 ! 

35 

4 

Italy - 

— 

— . j 

j - 

— j 

— 1 

6 

3 

France 

— 


jr. 

J 

... j 

18 ! 

*5 

Others 

4 

4 ! 

8 

12 1 

i 

16 

10 ! 

1 

6 

Total * 

t6 

23 ■ 

20 

63 i 

55 

1 

83 ; 

33 


* Millions only, oot by weight. 


Other products.— Rice is an important product of Malaysia 
whether British or Native, and with p;ulHy is imported into Ceylon 
and the Straits Settlements. 


♦Rice Trade 1,000,000 Lbs. 


From 

India, t 

1 

! Straiu 
Sett letnenu. 

Siam* 

Native 

Malay States. 

Others. J 

Toad. 

To i 







Ceylon * - 

6yi ' 

44 

— 

— 

20 

73d 

Singapore - i 

184 j 

9 

534 | 

H 

70 

*3t 

Penang * ] 

*35 j 

9 . 

- ! 

— 

39 

a8j 

Malacca * j 

EL 


4 * 

1 

•_ J 

— 

4* 


pd<My. t Include* BurtiNu 







Coffee, pepper and tapioca are tropical products which are 
collected from the neighbouring lands at Singapore for export to 
the more distant lands of the world. 

Singapore Tkai>k in 1,000,000 Lie*. 

j Malay Slat**. j Dutch [ ’ » . i 

Front t •• - ; jxiwt**. Fnuwf. • Oib*)! . Total. 

Federated ? N*t»w*.i *» om. ; ; \ 

Cblfee - i 3 [ - 4 - j - : - j • 1 « 

Pepper- — | ao \ to f # to ; •— • ; 4 1 44 

Tapioca 1 4 l — f 5 j — • 39 10 ; 5 ■ 53 

To [ | Franc*. <J*r«tt*ny. Kttuu. I AtHinlk , Other*. j Total. 

Coffee - | — j 0-5 | — - j 07 ' — | 5 a , 6-4 

Pepper- 1 5 i — | 6 a j ia 5 t j 1# j 44 

Tapioca ; 18 } 6 \ * — ; — i 1 1 1 8 to \ $3 

TIb. — Tin i* mined in the Federated Malay States and in the 
Dutch Islands, hum and BUlHou 


Tin Exports m 1,000,000 Lbs. 

# 


1 

> v*t*k- i 

i 

5 


; TmaJU 

■ Tin 

* a 


1 * 4 

6 

t * 

17 

Tin ore 

fc * 

59 

1 U 

6 

5 

1 103 

p*Jt, *-««w U.W *“■**> 


In Malaysia, fink and ScSaager sire the largest producers. 

The mineral is collected at Singapore and Penang from the 
mines; rd is then distributed to Western Europe, 
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Tin Trade in 1,000,000 Lbs. 


Front 

Federated 

Suits, 

j I w£kU j Aimrali*. 

, Siam, ^ 

LOlherm* j 

TotaL 

'i.'. 

Singapore. Tin 

*7 


1 

— J 

2 i 

*9 

Tin orv 

* 5 * 

! 6 

4 

1 

2 j 

70 

Ptnang. Tin 

21 

\ , ! 

i 

— 

7 { 

— j 

! 38 

Tin ore 


: — i 

i — 

5 j 

— -i 

54 


•i- U I oi 1 .. 

Kingdom I * 


Smgafwrf. Tin j £8 ^ 
Penang. Tin j 37 | 


6 


United 

State*. 


*5 

16 


Other*. 

8 

It 


Total. 


67 

64 


The Entrepot trade ‘of Singapore and Penang. —The details 
(pp. 201-3) about the trade of Singapore in coffee, jtcpper, and tapioca, 
and that of Singapore and Penang in tin, emphasise the fact that 
Singapore especially, and Penang to a smaller degree, are entrepots 
in the world’s trade : this is due to their position on the great trade 
routes, as shown in Fig. 26. 

In addition to the articles already named there is a similar trade 
in sugar, rubber, rice, and copra. 


Entrepot Trade in 1 , 000.000 Lbs. 


j Malay Stale-*.. | 

1 I 

t 

X C i 

x'Z 1 


1 ! 


i 

1 


$ 

f Federated, 

1 

Native. 

<S§ 

& 


} ft 

5 

H 

tf} 

3 

' 

I j 
6 ! 

I 

Tn Singapore, Rubber ! 1 


3 


I 

— 

i 

s 

* * Copm ^ *#- j 

»3 

5 * 

— • 

“ I 

3 

44 1 

in 

Penang, Copra ■ 3 


h 

1 — 

| ~ 

— 

1 

17 

From Singapore, Rice i 155 

7 * 

226 

— ! 

“**’* I 

— 

*4* 

593 

Penang, Rice j 98 

: 

117 

— is — 


“ ! 


38! 

372 


The details given above with those given earlier in the chapter 
on the trade in rubber, copta and rice, show that Singapore 
itself produces little yet deals fit many articles. 

Similar firct«*are illustrated in the next tables, which show the 
imports of Ceylon, Singapore and Penang of cotton and iron goods 
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mainly from the United Kingdom, and the exports from Singapore 
and Penang to the neighbouring lands. Some idea of the profits 
of entrepot trading are indicated by the fact that Singapore exports 
cotton goods to twice the value of the imported goods, while there 
arife practically no manufactures. 

Manufactured (loons in /iooo. 

(</) Imports. 




To 

- ... - j 

| CtVI.ON', 


Penanu 

Col ion. 

Iron, 

| Cotton. 

Iron. 

1 Cotton. ! 

Iron. 

From 



1 


1 


United Kingdom 

358 

830 

1460 


370 | 

128 

India 

j 126 

— 

385 

— 

,0 5 | 

— * 

Germany - 

[ — 

70 

— 

7 » 

! -- 1 

— 

Others * - j 

66 

too 

555 

225 

|."5 j 

72 

' Total - - ) 

550 

1000 

2400 

547 

700 1 

200 


(b) Re-Exports. 



\ Singapore. 

| P«tVAPf<*. 

From 

r 

- — 

f 


| Cotton. 

Iron* 

| Cotton. 

To 

i 

# 

i 

i 

Siam - 

s 

*73° 

3« 

! 69 

Dutch Possessions * 

1490 

28 

129 

Penang .... 

290 

— 

- 

Federated Malay States - 

390 

41 

84 

Native Malay States 

290 

— 

— 

Others - 

610 

40 

18 

Total .... 

i %8°o j 

.< 4 ° 

300 


British Berth Borneo, Sarawak and Lahnaa are parts of the British 
Empire to the east of Singapore, to the trade of which they 
contribute. 

British North Borneo produces about 200 million lbs. of tobacco 
yearly, and this commodity forms half the value of her exports. 

Sarawak exports rubber, pepper, and some gold. 

Hong Boos is a port fof China, and no record is available of its 
trade. • 
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Summary. 

1. British tropical Asia includes Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
the Federated Malay ijjtates, British Borneo. 

1 Ceylon produces tea. 

3. The Federated Malay States produce tin. 

4. All areas produce tropical articles : rice, rubber, pepper, 
tapioca, etc. 

5. Trade in the neighbourhood of the Malay Peninsula centres 
on Singapore, one of the greatest entrepdts in the world. 

6. At the coaling stations in Ceylon, Singapore, Penang, the 
great coal pnxiucers of the East, namely, India, Japan and Australia, 
compete with the United Kingdom in keeping up the stocks of 
coal for the merchant and naval ships. 

'QUESTIONS. 

J, Descrilw* the chief product', of the Straits Settlements and the Feder- 
ated Malay States, their chief ports, and the trade routes from them to 
Australia and Britain respectively. (U.M.) 

2. Desertin' Ceylon, making particular mention of the climate, produc- 
tions, and class of latxmr employed on the island. (S.A. ) 

3. Draw up a list of the British possessions in Asia and Africa giving the 

capitals and cnief articles of export of each. (N.S. W.) 

4. What are the chief trade routes that meet at Singapore? Why is it 

important as a navaf station ? (U. Mad.) 


40. Non-British Asia. 

1 . On an outline map of Asia write the word High in the centre of the 
Asiatic high pressure area (Fig. 2a), and the word Low in the centre of the 
Asia tie low pressure area (Fig. 23). 

Join these words by a line. Write on your map a summary of the 
climatic and vegetation regions to the north and north-west, and also to 
the south and south-east of the line you h|Ve drawn. 

2 . Examine the physical map of Asia (Fig. 53). On what kind of land 
does the line drawn in the last exercise pass ? What kind of land is to the 
north and north-west? Name the Asiatic rivers which flow to the south 
and south-east of this line. 

Examine the isohyet of 25 inches per annum (Fig. 8). How is this 
isohyet situated with regard to the tine marked in previous exercise ? 
What line roughly divides Asia^ into two parts, the important and the 
unimportant ? 
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Position. — Asia consists definitely of two areas, which are 
roughly separated by a line which runs from Kashmir to ftakhallaw, 
This line separates the arid regions where the annual rainfall is 



[ K. =* Kashmir 
I T.C. a Tran* 

— fa/7urog* 


Towk* 

I, I Bagdad. 
a» Smyrna. 

> Yicnuin* 

4* Sbnghai 
5- Vunoan 
& Newchwmng* 
7* Cwiton. 
i Hankau, 

* Chefbo. 


Fig* 6a*— Notf-B*rrt*H Aha. 


icx Foocboa 
tt. Niftgpo. 
ti Hangclwu. 
i> Kowloon. 

14. Swaiau. 

>5. Chmtatttao 
*6. 

t 7 « Hong Kong. 
i& Hanoi. 


19 Satgnn. 

*a Haiphong, 
at. Bangkok, 
aa. PondldKny. 
a> Chinking* 

74. Berlin. 

sri. St. F«t«ni<ttt^ 

m Moscow. 

«7* Orenburg. 


tswtfVshu/ a. 


aft. Taahlut#. 

*9. fUkoT^ 

30. Bokhara* 

3*. Ow*k. 

3a. Toimk. 

*33. Irktirnk. 

34. Vkdivoiiock 

35. Samara. 

36 Port Arthur. 


less than 2$ inches per annum from the regions where the rainfall 
is more than this amount, and where in places there is the heaviest 
rainfall in the world (Fig- 62). 

This line roughly coincides with the mountain axis of Asia, and 
separates the northern and north~W(|»tem plains .and plateaus from 
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the area which is much cut up by the rivers which flow into die 
Indian and Pacific Oceans. At the same time this line separates 
the grass Ijind and temperate forest areas, which shade off into the 
cold deserts, from the area which is dominated by thef summer rains 
which we call monsoons. On the coast lands of the monsoon areas 
there are forests which are temperate in the colder north^and 
tropical in the equatorial regions to the south. 

This line, in addition, separates the area in which occur the parts 
of the British Empire which are in Asia from the region which is 
either independent or contains parts of the Russian and Turkish 
Empires. 

The north and north-west of this line is comparatively unim- 
portant, but the part of Asia which lies to the east and south-east 
and south, and contains British Asia, is important. 4 

The main parts of this area which are non-British are Japan 
(Chapter 41), China, Siam, French Indo-China and the Bast Indies. 

The independent and unimportant States are Persia and 

The parts of the Turkish Empire are Asia Minor and Arabia. 

The parts of the Russian Empire are Siberia, Turkestan and 
TnuuhCAQcafUL 

The north and north-west.— Arabia and Persia with Afghani- 
stan are desert or semi-desert areas which resemble the desert of the 
Sahara. The region between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates is a 
fertile region, similar to the fertile region of the Nile strip, and 
hence Bagdad has the importance of Cairo, but there is no great 
port which has so great an importance as Alexandria. The Persian 
Gulf is a backwater from the worldfe traffic, and hence no great 
port has grown up on its shores. 

Products of Western Asia. 


Country, 

1 

Product, 

V 

Persia - • 

Wheat (p. 69), cotton, silk, opium, rice 

Afghanistan 

Wheat, rice, millet 

Turkey in Asia - 

Wheat (n. 69), sheep (p. 70), Mediterranean 
produce 

Asiatic Russia * 

* Wheat (f), oats (*), horses (i), cattle <*), 


sheep and goats (J), forests ({) 


__*The faction* shov> approximately the thin of the total prod uc e of the Rutuui 
Kff 9tjHr» which u produced tn Am tic Kunk 
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The table shows the products of this area to be mainly agri- 
cultural. The importance of Turkey in Asia lies in its Mediter- 
ranean produce (Chapter 12), which provides for the trade gf Smyrna, 
the chief port. 

The importance of Asiatic Russia is indicated by the fractions 
which are given in the table, and is largely due to the increase in 
the productivity of this region since the opening of the railways 
from Europe to the Pacific Ocean on the east, and to Turkestan on 
the south-east. These railways are shown in Fig. 62. 

The south-east. — -The most important parts of Asia to the south- 
east and east are China and Japan : Japan is considered in the 
next lesson ; and some facts are given with regard to China in the 
next few paragraphs. Details with regard to China, however, can 
only be obtained in some cases ; hence, although it is known that 
China is an agricultural country like India and Japan, no facts 
as regards the cereals and animals of China can be given in the 
tables on pp. 69-71. 

Climates in China. 
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81 
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60 

P. 
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Yunnan. 
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84 

86 

85 
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P. 
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R. 
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4 

8 

9 

8 

12 
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50 
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Chinese cj^mates. — The most important fact with regard to the 
Climate of China is the great variation in pressure which occurs 
annually : this has been shown in Fig. 14 as the variation in pres- 
sure of the region H. 1. 

In consequence of this variation, which affects the pressures of 
Tientsin, Shanghai, etc., as shown in the table above, China has 
practically the greatest variation in temperature from summer to 
winter of any part of the earth’s surface, and the rainfall tends to 
be very heavy during the summer months. 

From these considerations it follows that the coast lands of 
China do not have what is called an Insular climate, the climate 
is one of extremes, since China, especially towards the north, 
has an exceptionally cold winter and an exceptionally* warm 
surhmer. 

In this respect the climate is a very different coast climate 
from that of the shores of the north-eastern Atlantic Ocean, 
which has been noted in relation to the winter gulf of warmth 

fp. 251. 

Chinese products.™ China produces raw materials and food- 
stuff's, chiefly silk, tea, rice and \v heat. 


Chinksk Sii.k Tra»k in 100,000 Lbs. 
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Shanghai, Canton 
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1 Jankau, Chinking 
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>3 

i 

1 5 
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- 

5 

Chcfoo, New r chwang 
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3 

J 

s 
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9 

Shanghai, Canton 

Waste - 

1,7 

39 

1 9 < 

! 

* “ \ 

37 i 

— 
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Shangliai, Canton 

RefuM? silk cocoons 


21 

M 

- ! 

I ; 


. — ; 

Chungking 

Piece goods, etc* - 

! 24 j 

2 ; 

1 

“1 

16 ; 

— : 


Shanghai, Chefoo 


Chinese silk is largely sent to France and Italy, while much of it 
goes to Hong Kong, and from thence ultimately to the United 
Kingdom. • 

Russia, the United States, and the United Kingdom take most 
of the tea which is exported from China. In the case of Russia a 
large proportion is obtained by way of the European ports, 
w.o. " o 
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Chinese Tea Exports in 1,000,000 Lbs# to : 
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Chinese Rice and Wheat Exports in 1,000,000 Lbs. 


\ mm Chmm District. 

| ^* c<? 

Wheat- 

Wuhu * 

6900 

6 

Shanghai - 

2400 

>5 

t lankau .... 


47 

Others .... 

1900 

22 

Total - * 

1 1200 ! 

i 

90 


China exports large quantities of rice and smaller quantities of 
wbMt; but the fact that Kowloon imports rice (table, p. am 
tends to show' how difficult it is to transport anf article from one 
part of China to the other. 


Chinese Exports. 


Article. 

| Tu*aJ. 

f 

From 

Owrtese I Harriet. 

Zo*\ io* tons 

12 

Chinwangtao, 

Hankau 

Iron ore - do. 

no 

I lankau 

T tg Iron - do. 
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30 

| Hankau 

cotton 10^ lbs. 
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1 4 ***** 
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4 

1 Chunking 
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t 

— 

iogar • do. 

7» 

Swatau, Kowloon 

Vool - do. 

39 1 

Tientsin *?, 


To 

Hong Kong (7), Japan (a) 

Japan ( t to) 

Japan (27) 

Japan <97) 

French Indo-China (3) 
Hong Kong (a) 

Hong Kong (65), Macao (5) 
United State* (31) 
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•Chinese exports. — Other exports from China are shown to be 
coat, iron ore, wool, cotton, and camphor. Just as China bot£ 
imports and exports rice, she also imports and exports coal, opifim 
and sugar. The map, Fig. 62, shows that these various methods 
of trading are dependent upon water communications and the 
situation of the ports. 


Chinese Imports. 



Oj 

Total. 

i 

i 

j From. 

! ! 

Into Cbu»e*e 
District. 

Opium 10^ 1 

7 

! Hong Kong (5), India (2) 

Shanghai. Canton 

Cotton goods * io* ; 

1 

! »4 

s United Kingdom (9), 
United States (j) 

Shanghai, 

Tientsin 

Cotton yarn# * do. J 

! 

! '°i 

United Kingdom <4), 

| Japan (3). Hong Kong (3) 

Shanghai* 

Tientsin 

Cofill * I O* tom | 

2039 j 

Japan (1633), 

! Hong Kong <202) 

— 

Petroleum Kigali*. ! 

! 

' 2, 3 

1 

United States ( 1 10), 

Dutch East Indies <48) 

— 

Kice . icy 1 His. | 

j 

9 

1 

Hong Kong (7}, 

French InduChina (1) 

Kowloon 

Sugar - - do, 1 

X ..... 1 

7 

Hong Kong (5) 

— 


Chinese imports.— The only articles which China does not both 
import and export are cotton goods and ootton yarns, most of which 
are obtained from the United Kingdom. 


Chinese Ports. 

a 


' 

Port. i 

... _ . ! 

Population 
in sootx 

Value in Million Pound*. 

Imports. | 

Exports. 

Tientsin * - c 

800 

* 2 -8 

05 

Shanghai • 

651 ; 

820 ; 

*35 

16-9 

Hankau 

28 

21 

Canton 

900 ! 

40 

5*9 

Kowloon ... 

- ] 

4 * 

20 


Chinese ports. — Shanghai is the most important of the Chinese 
porta, although it has not quite the largest population. Canton, 
Kowloon, Hankau and Tientsin follow in order of importance as 
shown in the table above. 
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French Asiatic possessions, in India, Ii.ukc* }>o about 

200 square miles of territory, with a jiopulation *»t a tjuaricr 

of a million. The centre of government is Pomlichen y, of which 
particulars as to the climate are given on jx 17H. In addition to 
French India there arc to the east of Burma tire French possessions 
on the shores of the Pacific Ocean which arc called F reach In do* 
China. This territory has an area of about 300*000 square miles, 
and a population of about 16 millions. 

The climate and productions are of the- monsoon type : there it 
a small production of coal, so that this area resembles China. 

The chief town is Hanot, and the chief ports are Sateen and Haiphong. 
Siam — To the south-west of Indo-China, and in parts having 
the Mekong as a common boundary, is Siam, with an area about 
two-thirds and a population of almut half those of French Indo- 
China. Siam is like Burma, forested m the upper mountainous 
districts, and agricultural in the lowland fiat> of the rivers. Teak 
is the principal forest product, and rice is. the chief agricultural 
product. Like Malaysia, Siam has impnitant tin mines. 

The capital and chief port is Bangkok. 

Sf\tVi.\kV. 

li! 

1 . North and north west of a line from Sakhahcn to Kashmir 
dry and arid. 

2 i South and south-east arc the wet monsoon lands. 

3 . The north and north-vvesi. is comparatively ummjvortant. 

4. South and south-east he British Asia, China and Japan. 

5 . Turkey in Asia has a Mediterranean < lunate and produce. 

8, Chinese coast land** have a < hmatc of extremes. 

7 * China produces silk, tea, ncc\ wheat. 

/%* Chinese silk is sent largely to Prance and Italy. 
f 9 * Shanghai is the most tinpo%*ant Chinese jxirt. 

10* France possesses Indo-China and«a small part of India, 
which are monsoon lands. 

11* Siam produces teak, rice and tin. Siam trades with Singapore* 

* QUESTIONS. 

1 * Contrast the climates of New Zealand ami Siberia, pointing out the 
factors which influence each. * ) 

2. Name the chief imports of British India* ami the chief exports of 

China* (Br.Ooh) 

3, On the accompanying map <rf Asia mark in three latex, three rivers, 
flowing in an easterly direction, the most northerly and* the most southerly 
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rujj<% Iiii\ of Hcnj .tl, Siam, Desert of Gobi, Smyrna, Sarawak, Rangoon, 
lUis.ues. ( S. Aust- ) 

4. I>ev*ri)M' a < ousting voyage from Bombay to Zanzibar mentioning the 

river mouths ami ports passed on the way. (U.l\) 

5 . Account for the fact that the population of Asia is densest in the 

valleys of the Ganges, Hwang-ho and Yangtze rivers. (Eng.P.C.) 

6 . Describe and account for the summer climate of (a) Northern Siberia, 

(b) Southern Japan, !* ) Asia Minor. (LUj 

7. Write a short note on China. (N.Scot.) 

41. Japan. 

1 . Record the area, relief, and the climate limits for Japan. 

2 . Record the distance from Yokohama to Hong Kong, Singapore, San 
Francisco and Panama. 

3. Record the vegetation region in which Japan lies. 

4. Record the population of Japan. 

Position. — Japan lies off the east coast of Asia, about latitude 
40* N., nearer the equator than the British Isles or the South 
Island of New Zealand. 



| Area in 
\ thousantl 
f m-j. miierv. 

f 
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i 

Population 
in rniJ lions. 

I tenuity 
per m). mile. 
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87 1 
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— 
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8 

3 
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— 

Revt - 

* ! 2 

1 

I 
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Totals * 

"i j 

• - * 74 j 
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54 

3 *° 



• 

- - 

— - — 


Sine and population^ — The whole area is about half as much 
again as that of the British Isles and ij times that of New Zealand. 
The mainland, that is the largest island, takes up about half of the 
area, and is about the same size as the island of (treat Britain. In 
population Japan is about t J times that of the British Isles, about 
ten times that of Australia, while for each person in New Zealand 
there are about 70 people in Japan, 

Nearly three quarters of the population is on the mainland, 
which has roughly 426 people per square mile, and is therefore 
one of the densely populated areas in the world. 
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Belief. — The Japanese islands are similar in relief to New 



Zealand. The ridge of high- 
* land passes north and south, on 
the whofe closer to the west than 
to the east coasts, but Japan 
lacks the great plains which are 
characteristic of New Zealand. 

The great river valleys con- 
tain the only lowland : and the 
lyhole country is much more cut 
up into islands .than is New 
Zealand. . 


Wic. 64. — StcnoM. 




CLIMATE M$ 

The coast lands of many of these islands slopes rapidly down to 
the sea, and thus leaves only a narrow coastal sill. 

The main direction of the highland is parallel to the main direc- 
tion of the highlands of the neighbouring continent ; the Japanese 
Empire thus consists of the southern part of one of the wtoou 
of isl a nds which are a characteristic feature of the coasts of 
the Pacific Ocean. Fig. 64 shows this connection. 


Climates in Japan. 
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Climate. — J apan has a higher average temperature on the whole 
than either the .British Isles or New Zealand, while its range of 
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temperature from winter to summer is considerably greater than in 
either of the other island empires. 

The changes in pressure are uniform, and consist of a continuous 
drop in pressure from winter to summer, and a continuous rise 
from suVnnier to winter; in this respect the Japanese islands are 
influenced by their proximity to the pressure changes in Central 
Asia (p. 52). 

Seasonal Rains in Japan. 

(Percentages.) * 
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The rains in Japan ocrut usually in the warm months and the 
winter i^Faluays comparatively dry. As a rule the month of June 
is drier than cither May or July; anil thus there tend to be two 
periixls of heavy rainfall per anniftn. 

The skies are slightly less cloudy than those of the British Isles, 
while the sun shines usually for a longer j>eri«xi in Japan than in 
Britain. The average ex< ess of sunshine in Japan is as great as the 
average excess of sunshine in France in comparison with Britain, 
that is, about one hour fxrr day. 

Japan is a permanent storm centre, the tracks of the storms or 
typhoon* arc shown in Fig, 17. The summer months of low- 
pressure are the months of most frequent storms. 

Vegetation.— -Owing to its heavy rainfall and mountain slopes, 
Japan is a region of temperate forecta: the slopes from the central ridge 
of highland, both to the west and to the east, are tree clad, and only 
the lowlands of the river valleys are free from trees. The map, Fig 65, 
shows how- largely the proportion of the forest land preponderates. 

Vegetation products. — J a pan produces about one-ninth of the 
world's rice (p. 58), very little of the world’s wheat, rye or barley 
(table, p. 69), a smalt amount of tobacco (p. 56) and tea (p. 59). 

In addition to these products, Japan produces about half a 
million tons of cane sugar, 26 million lbs. of silk, and nlxnit half a 
million lbs. of lacquer. Formosa produces about 4 million lbs each 
of camphor and camphor oil. « 
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The production of these articles occupies about two-thirds of the 
population, so that Japan is essentially an agricultural country. 

Animals. — There are a few cattle, horses and pigs in Japan, as 
shown in the table, pp. 70-1. I n regard to domestic animals Japan is 
very backwar<| in comparison with even New Zealand. 



Under legend Districts : . 

t. Akita. a. iwate. 3 - Niigata. 4. Toehigi. 5. Gifu, 6. Hyogo. 

7. Kagoshima. 8. Y chime. . 9. Kumamoto. 10. Fukuoka. u. Hokkaido. 


Minerals. —Japan is gradually increasing the output from her 
various mineral deposits, and she is of importance in the Pacific 
Ocean area .for her production of coal and copper. The table 
shows the principal mining districts marked on the map, Fig. 65. 
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Mining in Japan. 
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Bail ways. — Japan has lacked in the past good means of internal 
communication, even now there is little wheeled traffic except on 
the main railways (Fig. 64 X The roads are unimportant. This 
fact is important in connection with the absence of lowland in 
this mountainous country. 

Exports ok Japank.sk Produce. , 
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Exports of Japanese produce. —Japanese exports may be 
divided into two classes, those which are sent across the ocean 
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to neighbouring lands, and those which are sent to Western 
Europe. * 

Of the neighbouring lands the United States receives almost 
three quarters of the raw silk, almost one quarter of |he silk goods, 
about one-third of the camphor and nearly all the tea. China takes 
most of the cotton goods, about half the coal, and about one-third 
of the copper. There is, in addition to this trade into China, a large 
trade into Hong Kong of the same goods, much of this trade is 
finally received in Chi' ese markets. 

The trade to Western Europe is mainly in silk and silk goods, of 
which the bulk goes to France ; there is also some trade in copper, 
of which about half goes to the United Kingdom. France and 
Germany receive camphor. 

In addition to the exports shown in the table there is a trade in 
miscellaneous articles exported from Japan, the value of which 
amounts to about fits million pounds. The total value of the 
exports from Japan is thus about 38 million pounds, of which about 
2 million pounds is sent to the United Kingdom. 

Japanese ttfeports.— Although Japan is largely agricultural, yet 
she is unable to grow ail the food-stufls required. The steadily 
increasing manufactures do not as yet provide for her needs. 
It thus hapjtens that Japan imjiorts large quantities both of raw 
materials from neighbouring lands, and of manufactured goods from 
Western Europe. 

Japanksk Imports. 
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Japan depends on India for half her rice imports, the United 
States for flour, the Ihitch East Indian islands for sugar. Petroleum 
is supplied by the United States (65 X) and the Dutch Hast Indies. 
Raw cotton, .which is manufactured into cotton goods for home 
use and for export to China and Korea, is supplied by India, 
China, and the United States. 

Manufactured goods from Western Europe are chiefly cotton 
and woollen clothing and iron and steel goods : the United 
Kingdom supplies nearly all the cotton goods, most of the 
woollen goods, and more than one-third of the iron and steel 
goods. 

These imports amount to about one half the total imj>orts, which 
are worth about 44 million pounds per annum, the remaining 
imports being of a miscellaneous character. 


Japanksk Ports and Total Ira i»k. 
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Japanese ports and total trade. — The bulk (f) of the Japanese 

over-sea traffic is concentrated at the two ports of Yokohama and* 
Kobe, although Osaka and Moji carry on about one-seventh of this 
traffic. 

Long-distance traffic, over seas to Western Europe, starts 
usually at Yokohama or Kobe in about equal proportions. While 
Osaka is the port for China and Korea ; and Moji comes second in 
importance to Kobe in the trade with Hong Kong. 

The trade with Asiatic Russia is largely from the smaller ports, 
only about one-ninth being from the four ports named in the table. 

The next |>ort of importance after the four named in the table is 
Nagasaki, which has a trade of alvout one million pounds yearly. 

The map, Fig. 64 , shows the importance of Moji for the trade 
with the neighbouring lands owing to its position on the west coast. 
The traffic of Kobe and Osaka should be considered together, as 
Kobe is practically the ojtport for Osaka, just as Yokohama is the 
port for Tokio. 

Sl'-MMARV. 

1. Japan™ iA British Kies in area. 

2. Japan has little lowland. 

3. Japan is very wooded. 

4. Japan is a permanent storm centre -typhoons. 

6 . Japan produces sttgar, silk and J world's rice. 

6 . Formosa produces camphor. 

7. Japan produces coal, and conq>etcs with India and Australia 
in the ports of the Pacific and Indian (Oceans. 

8 . Japan is agricultural : mining and manufacturing are being 
dcvclojtcd. 

9. Yokohama and Kobe arc*he chief ports. 

* 

QUESTIONS. 

1, Give an account of the climate and productions of Japan. Hovqido 
the position and physical features of the country affect its climate? (UP.) 

2. Describe, in outline, the chief physical features, surface, climate, 

industries, ami trade of Japan. (U.M.) 

3, Discus# briefly the commercial possibilities of {a) India, (4) China, 

(<) Japan. * r * (Auck,U.) 

4. Describe the ports one would lie likely to visif on a voyage from 

East Australia to Japan. (U.S.) 
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fi, l>e$erit*e ihe foteign trade of Japan, sketch the main Imex of it* 
transport, and *tntc what onnmerciat dcvdupmcnts aie likely to take place 
* between Japan and Aiwmlu, (l)*A«) 

6. Draw a rough sketch map illu»t rating the trade route between 
MeUxnune tuul Japan, showing at leaxt six possible pump* of coll* (U,M*) 


42. Special Features. 

1* Compare the relief map, F ig. 66, with Fig*. t ami 2* Imagine a 
line drawn from Sakhalien through Kashmir V* Itagdad am! Smyrna. 
I describe the physical feature* ti> close to this line, (n) to the north and 
north* wtiX* (iii) to the south am! south-east, 

2. Look up the T ram Siberian Railway, f ig. 6a. Imagine this line 
drawn «»n Fig. 66. IV&Cfihe the relief of the country passed through hv 
the railway from west t«> ea>t. How does the railway attain tlw plateau 
east of lake Baikal ? 

High plateaus. '—The main feature of Asia »» the high plateau 
land which stretches from Asm Minor through Iran, Tibet, to the 
north-east of the continent. 

The edges *»f the plateau are the high mountains of the Caucasus, 
the Himalayas, etc. These mountains drop front great heights 
on one side to the lowland almost to sea level, and on the other 
side to the high plateau, so that one slope is only about half the 
length of the other ( Fig. 64). On the plateau arp other mountain 
chains, such as the Trans Himalaya, which rtse from the plateau 
by comparatively |hort slopes to heights almost equal to the 
mountain edges or escarpments. 

lire plateau lands are awd and sandy, and are visited by great 
wind storms, which frequently blow from the west or south-west 
and cover villages and fields with sand The whole plateau area 
thus tends to become desolate, apd tire explorer finds deserted 
fields. # 

The tops of the mountains are snow-covered, and hettte enor- 
mous glaciers lead down to the plateaus. Fig, 0? shows the snow- 
Himalayas north of Darjiling ; the centra! peak it Km- 
linga. Fig. 68 shows a frozen waterfall near the route from 
India into Tibet. 

Depewits of coal and petroleum are found near the edge of the 
plateau in Caucasia, India, Burma, China and Japan, 

To the north qpd north-west the land drops in*w4de terraces to 
the low plains which border the Arc tic Ocean. • 
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The TrmjuHUbwrlAB Ball way crosses these plains and terraces to 
Lake Baikal, attains the high plateau by the deep trench of a river 
valley to the east of that lake, and then drops to the termini onahe 
Pacific Ocean, Vladivostok and Port Arthur (Fig. 62). 

The festoons of islands which fringe the shores of Asia lie 
roughly parallel to the line of the high plateau. Japan contains 



***** * 41 Vndmw-iMtd 

Fia, 67,— Tim Himalaya* axo 


the volcano of Fuji- Yama, and there are many traces of volcanic 
action along the edges of the plateau. Japan is visited by earth- 
quakes, which indicate that the level of the land is not settled. 
These disturbances show that the earth movements which have 
produced the great mountains are still in progress. 

The high plateau is roughly the water porting of Asia : it 
separates the rivers which are commercially useful because they 
flow into the Indian or Pacific Ocean# --from thqse which either 
never reach the sea or reach the frozen Arctic Ocean. 
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<**$ J+aerm&t. Jf«* rMt 

Fi<« ML — A Fromk VVAmrAU* 


Summary. 

1. The high plateaus of middle Asia divide it into two parts. 

1 The south and south-east is populated and agricultural 

5. Coal and petroleum occur on the edge of the plateau. 

4 Volcanoes are extinct or active along the edges of the 
pJateau. 1 

6* The plateaus are arid and sandy. 

6. The high fountains have glaciers, 

xv. o. p 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Write a general account of the monsoon*, explaining, with the aid of 

diagrams, their cause, the particular directions in which they blow, ant) 
mentioning typical localities in which they occur. (U. M.) 

2 . Describe fully the chief physical divisions of India, its climate pro- 
ductions and economic imjiortance. Mention the chief political divisions 
and six towns of importance, and dcscril* its method of government. 

(I’.M) 

a '* It would be well for India if the wall of the Himalaya* had no 
gate.” Discuss this statement with regard to the physical features of India 
and its internal and external means of romrdunication. (l‘.S.) 

4 . Draw a map of India, and mark on it (a) the meridian of So" K. and 
the tropic of (-sneer, (*) the Vjndhya hills and the Satpura lulls. f*l the 
provinces uroler British administration ami their capitat*. (U.t'al.) 

5l l>raw n map of India or Australia allowing the mountains, rivers, 
principal cities, and commercial products. (Alb.) 

& Discuss the economic products of three <>( the following regions in 
regard to their physical condit«in*. hr) the Assam valley, (A) the IVtoui 
plateau, (<•) the ranjab plains, (./) tapper Burma. 

7. Give an account of the summer and winter monsoons in India. Slw*w 
that in each case tlhcir scientific cause accounts for their regularity. ( B.Col. ) 

8 . Trace the route of quickest transit from Lahore to Madras, from 

Calcutta to Bomky, and from Bombay to l»mlon, Hlat alternative 
routes exist between these cities? (U. 1*.) 

ft Describe the route of the Trans- Silierian railway. (C-U.L.) 
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THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

43. The Americas. 

|» Record the areas and dimensions of the two land masses. 

2, Record what fraction* of the land mass of North America is included 
in Canada, and what fraction of South America is included in Argentina. 

3, Record the estimates! percentages qf lowland, upland, and mountain 
in each of the land masses. 

4, Record the distance from Para and from New Yprk to Plymouth ; 
from San Francisco to Yokoltama and to Auckland. 

Position. -The Americas separate the two great (Keans and 
communicate across the Atlantic to the western world and across 
the Pacific to the eastern world • on the western shores at San 
Francisco, Puget Sound, and Victoria, the east-bound traffic and 
the west-bound traffic from Western Europe meet 

SiS8 and population.- North America contains about 8| million 
square miles and South America about 7 million ; the facts for the 
various countries are given below. • 


! 

State. 

Are* in 
uxk* *q, g»i 

Percent*#* 
of N. or 

S. Ament a* 

Population ; 
in tooa | 

Density per 
•q* mi* 

Canada 

3J*> 

45 

7.23* 

3 

United States - 

3*57* 

43 

88,566 | 

*4 

Argentina - 

M*7 

16 

6,806 | 

6 

fs Brawl 

3**9° 

47 

* 0,000 { 

6 

Chile • * * 

*90 

4 

3»*54 

tt 

( 


. Canada and the United States are about the same site as Australia, 
and Canada has a slightly larger population than that continent; 
bid the population of each of these British Dominions is much 
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while in the AqmtlM Rejmtttte there are more people than in 
Canada, and they are distributed over a smaller total area. 

MkC-r-Tbe brpad features of the relief of the Americas (i) are 
the grcaM nououin masses which lie dme to the mtt com frwp 

mm#****) i ^ ** *•■*"* s%* * .. ,, , .... * - ” 
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north to south; f'ii^ thc lowjjJains toward s.t.he Arctic, which gLft? 
similar to the tow plains in the north of Eurasia ; and (iii), the 
uplands near the east coast with the lowlands which jtheseeuclose. 
The east coast uplands are those of Labrador, the Appalachians, and 
the Highlands of Brasil : the lowlands which are enclosed are the 
Mississippi valley, the Am s son valley, and the valley of the Parana 
{Figs. 6 9 and 1 ). 

The western shores have practically no coastal sill, and the 
eastern shores have n. rrow sills such, for example, as that to the 
cast of the Appalachians. On the west coast there is the long 
narrow valley which approaches the sea by a gap at San Francisco. 
A similar valley, which has been drowned, is the Gulf of California,' 
while the island of Vancouver is the western edge of a third valley 
of the same kind. Valleys of this kind arc typical of the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Rivers. The great rivers of America are shown in the table, 
which includes some of those considered in Chapter 3. 


Kivrk. 

| length in 

Area of Hasin 

j RtvF.tr, 

length in 

Area of Basin 

\ miles. 

\ 

m vj. mi lev. 

mile*. 

in mi, miles. 

St. l^awrcncc 

■ t.ou* 

1 i 

1 297,000 1 

l Mississippi 

2,6i6t 

j 1,239,000 ji 

Mackenzie 

1,100 

I - ! 

Rio (tfaiule 

2,200 


Fmvr 

' 740 

1 1 38,000 i 

4 Orinoco 

•- 55 ° 

370,000 

Columbia 

, <>30 

250,000 

; Anwon 

3,380 

3 , 356,000 

Hwfcon 

3 PO 

16,000 

i Parana t 

i* - ! 

2,170 

1 ,200,000 


* Kioto the end of Lake Ontario to the sea. t IVana — La Plata together. 

! 4*94* 2 About 41 *f* of the arts* of the United States. 


One ereat feature of the longest of these rivers is the extremely 
slight average fall per mile son their lower courses. On the 


! 

« 
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Fto. 70.— Saart-ntt* tsrftAR thk Mtsatsfcim. 

Mississippi the fall from St. Louis to the sea is less than 500 ft, 
thus making an average fall of less than 6 in. a mile, while for the 
last 400 miles the fill! is only about half this amount. The flatness 
of the Mississippi Valley is shown by Fig. 70. The mil of the 

* 
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for the last 2000 miles is almost as slight as that of rite 
lower* Mississippi ; and the fell on the Parana or the Paraguay is 
about the same as that on the Mississippi. 

This feature is in striking contrast to the conditions on the Ooafo 
and the Zambezi, where the 600 ft. contour cuts the river close to the 
coast ; it agrees with the great area of lowland through which the 
American rivers flow, in distinction to the upland plateau, over 
which the South African rivers wend their way. 

The water-parting round the head watcas of the Mississippi is 
not clearly marked, and that I >e tween the head waters of the Plate 
riven and the Madeira (the principal tributary of the Amazon; is but 
4 little more definite. 

The Mackenzie river (lows through a large lowland area, but is 
bounded rather closely by the mountains on the west ; it, however, 
flows into the Arctic Ocean through a region which is sparsely 
populated, and has on this account little importance as a means of 
communication or transport, while the Mississippi has always been 
valuable as one.means of connecting the Middle States (U.S.A. > with 
the sea. 

The Qiedt Lakes —An alternative route from the Middle States 
to the Atlantic Ocean has a! way? been found by means of the 
St Lawrence and the (treat Lakes; and because the St. lotwrence is 
frozen during the winter months, traffic, from Lake Erie has taken 
advantage of the one important gap tn the Appalachians which is 
marked by the Makawk and Hudson rivers. 



Pm. 71. —Tw* Oksat Umi (after T. C Martin* 


Fig. 7* shows a diagrammatic section across the lakes, of 
which only Lake Erie is entirely above sea level ; this figure 
represents the depths hot not the areas of the lakes which are 
mere shallow pans ; for ^example, Lake Superior os as large as 
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Ireland, and is not deep enough to contain the h ig her uplands 
of Ireland , 4 * 

6nc griwit difficulty of the St. Lawrence route occurs at Riigut 
Falls, where the river falls 214 feet. The Falls axe gradually 
receding, and have already cut hack the gorge shown in Fig. 72. 
The Welland Pa ns ! takes the traffic from lake Ontario to Lake Erie. 



Fig, Thk Niagara Gongk. 


Panama. — The isthmus of Panama joins the land masses, and 
separates at the narrowest jjoint the Atlantic waters (Ottlf of Kexioo) 
from those of the I’acWic. Across this isthmus a canal is being cut 
so that ocean-going steamers may pass quickly from one ocean to 
the other. 

This canal will make the western sfy>res of America nearer to the 
shores of the North Atlantic Ocean for steamships, and will, 
probably, improve the trade of FiJL The canal is the counterpart 
of the Sues Canal. ^ m 

» Summary. # 

1 . h x>m British Columbia eastwards the land rises to the Rocky 
Mountains, falls to the Hudson Bay depression, rises to the 
Laurcntian Height's, and then falls to the sea. 

% From California eastwards the land rises to the Rocky 
Mountains, falls to the Mississippi River, rises to the AUeghany 
Mountains, and falls to the sea. 

& Front Quito the land to the east rises and then falls suddenly 
—the Andes-~*and then falls gently to the sot— the Amaxon valley* ; 
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i From Valparaiso eastwards the land rises sharply to the 
Andes, falls slowly to the Parana and Uruguay valleys, and rises 
gently "over the southern extension of the Brazil uplands to fall to 
the sea. 

& America has mighty rivers. 

8 . The Panama isthmus is being pierced by a canal. 


44. The Americas : Climate and Vegetation. 

1. Record the climate factors for U>th land m-ivNc-v. 

2. Record the vegetation regions for t»>th areas. 

3. Mark on an outline map the cereal growing ami the ranching amis; 
the deserts ; ami die forest lands. 

* 

Climate regions. At the polar ends of the land masses ot 
North and South America the winter climate is severe. In the 
north the winter isotherm of freezing point reaches almost as far 
south as St. Louis. On the cast of St. Louis the isotherm passes 
only slightly north of east, and therefore to the south of Newfound- 
land ; on the west, however, this isotherm passes towards the north- 
west and to the north of Vancouver. 

The greater part of Canada, and the United States to .the 
north-cast, have cold winters. In the summer time, the summer 
isotherm, 70’ F., passes along meridian 1 20 " \V„ and thus almost 
the whole of North America has a summer temperature above 
70' F. In the map (p. 24) the plateau and mountain region of the 
west is shown to have a very high summer temperature, but this 
refers to the temperature at sea level, and a similar correction 
should be made here as in the case of South Africa fp. 26). 

All South America north of S. has a temperature in 

summer of over 70’ F., "and the highlands of Brazil are to be 
compared with the upland and mountain ot the Western United 
States. 

As regards rainfall, in the d mason Valley occur the constant 
tropical rains, polewards from this valley the summer rains, then 
on the west sides the arid, almost rainless regions, and further 
towards the poles the areas of variable rains. 

The SMmi 1 ay d spr— slo g is an area of specially sold winters 
(p* a$), * 
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North America- Coast Cumatks. 
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1 

a 

- — m 

Spring. 

SumittM. | 

Autumn. 

Winter- 

Port Churchill 

12 

63 | 

55 

— 

Vancouver 

»7 

I I 

28 

44 

St- John’# 

21 

21 

3 * 

27 

Angeles • 

*5 
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56 
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21 

35 

*5 
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Coast climates in North America,— The table given above 
affords evidences of the following facts for the coast towns named 
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and for their neighbourhoods* St. John'* on the east is colder and 
rainier than Vaa-uver on the west ; hut Char!— ton , further south 
on the east, is colder in winter but hotter in summer than Lo a 
Anaysl— in a corres|x>n 3 lr»g~lMitucre on the west. Loo angel— has 
definitely winter rains, and should be compared with San Phsotaeo 
fp. 49 )> while Charleston has an excess rainfall during the summer, 
and typifies the tendency of the summer rain region to extend 
polewards on that side of an arid region which receives on-shore 
winds. , 

Coast climates in South America. -All the roast towns 
mentioned for North America have a difference between winter 
and summer temperatures greater than »H“ F. ; but all the tow*ns 
mentioned in the table l>elo%v in South America have (except 
Bauuw Air—; an annual range of temperature less than 20* F. This 
exemplifies the greater equability of temperature tin the southern 
land masses, and in this connection it should be noted that the 
breadth from ocean to ocean is less in the south than in the north. 
On the whole, also, the southern towns do not experience such great 
variations in pressure as those in the north. Cartagena, Guayaquil 
have definite summer rains, Para, has constant rains with the greater 
fall towards the autumn season, if* such a term can be applied to a 
place which is practically without seasons. Antofagasta marks the 
place where the ard region reaches the west coast, and should be 
compared with the similar places north and south of the equator on 
the west coast of Africa. Valparaiso shows the commencement of 
the winter rain region on the west coast, and should be com [Wired 
with the regions of similar rains in California, near Cape Town, 
and in south-west Austraiiq. Rio da Janeiro has summer rainfall. 

Inland towns and their climate. — Asuncion and Liroay, in 
South America, have smaller annual variations in temperature 
than Winnipeg, St. Louis, and Vicksburg, and in this respect agree 
with the coast towns. The rainfall at Vicksburg is a sample of the 
almost constant rainfall, with a tendency towards a winter maximum 
of the Lower Mississippi Valley ; while that of St Louis, like that of 
Chari— ton, shows the tendency towards a summer maximum on the 
windward side of the arid regions. The comparative absence of 
precipitation in winter in Winnipog is an example of the dryness of 
the atmosphere in very cold areas, when it is even too cold to 
snow. The rainfall at Asuncion should be compared with that in 
Sorthorn tthod— *a (jx 129), while that at Antofagasta should be com- 
pared with that in the neighbourhood of Cape Town 
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Vegetation , rations. — From the tropical forests of the Amazon 
Valley we pass polewaads through the summer rain grass lands of 
the Paraguay and Orinoco valley’s, to the hot desert areas of Chile 
and Aristnta, T*xa* and Mexico. On the east side of these hot 
desert areas and idPStjords the jxdes lie the temperate grass lands, 
and beyond these the temperate forests of Patagonia, and of the 
Eastern United State* ami Eastern Canada Round the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean, here, as in Asia, is the tundra, the frozen desert. 

Australia makes more use of its grass lands for cereals and 
ranching than Africa; South Amcrn a--in Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay - competes with Australia, hut all these southern lands 
provide nun h smaller quantities of < ereals, and pasture many fewer 
animals, than the prairie lands of the United States and C a n a da , Qn 
the American grass lands arable farming occurs on the wetter cast, 
and ranching on the drier west :p. 265'*. 

In Banudl and in the* South-east United States on the windward 
coasts occur vegetation regions favourable under their special 
climatic circumstances to the growth in the first case of coffee, and 
in the second case of cotton and tobacro. The climate and coffee 
growing of Brazil should lx* compared with the climate and coffee 
growing of Arabia : while the cotton and tobacco growing in the 
tjnited States should be compared with similar growths in Egypt : 
in all cases there is arsufficient water supply in a land which is 
on the edge of a Jhot desert area. ^ 

Summary. 

L America has tropical heat and rainfall in the Amazon Valley ; 
desert and arid regions on the polar sides of this, in Chile and 
Mexico, etc. 

2 . Dry gra?s lands in tire interior and forested lands towards the 
wetter coasts lie- beyond the deserts nearer the poles. 
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a 3. The tundra region of North America is marked by exceptional 
cold in winter and by frosty nights even in summer (Fig. 73). 

i America produces cereals, pastures animals and grows cotton, 
coffee, tobacco and rubber. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Compare the climates of the eastern and western ports of South 

Angelica and explain the causes of the differences. (U.S.) 

2. Compare and contrast the ca>t coast line of South America fmm the 

Amazon to Cape Horn with the cast coast line of Africa. Mention and 
locate approximately two of the chief ports and give physical reasons for 
their existence. ( (J . Mad. ) 

3. Briefly compare South America with Africa m respect to configuration, 
elevation, slope, position of mountains and rivers, density of population and 
pmlxihle rapidity of industrial development. 

4 . Descrila* the chief topographical features of North America between 

San Francisco and New York. (N’.U.) 

5. Compare South America with North America in relief and with 

Africa in climate. ( Newf. ) 

6. Describe tlie different U-lts of vegetation which would lie crossed in 

passing southwards over the (Yniral Lowlands of North America fmm the 
Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, jjiwI point out how the climatic con- 
ditions differ in each lielr. (L. 1.) 

7. Draw a rough section across the mi* Idle of North America from east 

to west. How has the direction of tl>e mountain ijxtnn affected fa) tlw.* 
flow of the principal rivers. (A) the nnnud range of temperature in the 
interior, (c) trie rainfall on die coastal plains? • (Eng. I’.C. ) 

8. Into what natural regions would you divide North America? Con- 

trast the climate and productions of the IVifir ami Atlantic seaboards and 
give reasons for the differences. , (C.W.B,) 


45. Canada. 

1. Record the climatic and other factg regarding Canada. 

2. Examine that part of Canada south of the Intrude of Lontkm ($1 1* N.|| 
in # what striking ways doc* it differ from the remainder? 

3. Find the distances from Winnipeg to Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, 
Quebec and Halifax. 

Position. — Canada He* right across North America, north of 
lab 49* N., the Great Lakes and the St. Lgwren ge river. In the 
east the thrfee maritime states— Weir Bnuunrfefk, Wove SeoMs and 
Viinee Uvsrd Uland -are «n the south ride of the /nouth of the 
St Lawrence. 
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Fta 73-— Canada : R*u*r. 
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Size. — Canada is larger than Australia and has a larger popula- 
tion. Both countries have extensive uninhabited areas— Australia 
in the central desert, Canada in the north anti north-west reaching 
to the desert shores of the Arcttc Ocean. The latitude of London 
(5iJ” N.) serves as a rough dividing line between the two parts. 
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The eastern maritime states have the denser population. Quebec 
has the largest area other than the territories- Keewnttn, Mackenzie. 
Franklin, Dugan, Yukon— the first three of which are each about as 
large as Quebec and Ontario combined ; Lrigava isf as large as 
Quebec and Yukon is almost as large as Alberta. * 

Ontario has the largest population. ' «, 

Relief. —From the Pacific 'Ocean the lanjl of Canada rises in 
roughly parallel ridges and valleys to the Rocky Mountain*. The 
arms of the sea arc drowned valleys, and the coast resembles that 
of Kastcm Asia. 

From the Rocky Mountains thert: is a drop to the foot-hills, and 
then a succession of broad terraces to the Xaka Raglan. On these 
terraces* are the great Arctic-flowing rivers, such as the Mackuntrta. 

The Lake Region consists, of broad shallow parts or depressions 
containing the takes, with broad embossed uplands between the 
takes and Bo4m lay. The Niagara Fait* tumble over the edge of 
the hard limestone rock which occurs in horizon taj sheets, and the 
water is eroding the softer rocks which lie underneath the limestone 
(fHb 75) * consequently the Falls are slowly approaching Lake 
Erie (Fig. 72). The ridge of upland— the Lawtuattaa “ " 
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is a water-parting between the St. Lawrence and the rivers which 
flow into James Bay. 



Fig. 74.— Niagara Falls. 


New Brunswick and Nova Scotia contain the lower end of the 
upland, which is called the Appalachians further south. 



Fig. 7$.— Niagara Falls : Section. 

Rivers. — The St Iawmom and its one important tributary,' the 
Ottawa, have been described (pp. to, 230). 
w.o. Q 
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On the west, the Frsser river winds in a narrow valley from the 
Rockies to the Pacific. 

On the north, the Yukon flows through Alaska to the Arctic 
Ocean. The Mackenzie with its tributaries, the Peaoe and Athabasca 
rivers, and its lakes, drains a large portion of the uninhabited area, 
and, although navigable, is useless since it flows into the Arctic. 

Lake Winnipeg receives the Saskatchewan, and its outflow is by 
the Kelson Biear to Hudson Bay. 
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OlilllKte. — In mid-winter the whole of Chnada, with the except 
t»on of Vancouver Island and the neighbouring mainland, has a 
temperature below freezing' point. The coldest area is in the 
neighbourhood of north-west Hudson Bay, and the further a place 
is from this area the warmer it is. Consequently, east of the 
Rockies, only the St. Lawrence valley has a rainfall of 3 in. in 
January. From the Rockies to the Pacific the rainfall is gradually 
heavier ^ while Nova Scotia has 4 in. of rain in that month. 

In July, the populated part of Canada varies in temperature from 
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50° to 70” F.j while there is a rainfall of at least 2 in-, except in the 
valleys of the Upper Saskatchewan and the Fraser. 

The interior of Canada tends to have a higher pressure than the 
low-pressure areas of the North Pacific and Iceland (Chapter 8), 
and thus the wind is westerly from the Pacific Ocean to British 
Columbia, and westerly or north-westerly from the land to the 
-North Atlantic Ocean. The on-shore winds of British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia account for the heavy rainfall on the coast lands 
(Fig. 76). 

Climatically, Canada has therefore three regions, the wet warm 
winter region of the Pacific coast : the wet colder winter region of 
the Atlantic coast with warmer summers than British Columbia : 
the dry interior with cold winters and hot summers. 

Vegetation. — The line drawn on the map (Fig. 76) a little 
north of 1, 12, and 9 would separate two regions. The north has a 
density of population of less than 26 people per square mile and 
is forested ; in the extreme north the forest changes to tundra. 

A narrow strip on both sides of this line contains three regions, 
the foreated area of British Columbia west of the Rockies, the 
prairie regtonVast of the Rockies almost to longitude loo° W., and 
ihe mixed wood and grass laud further east. 

A large part of Canada is devoted to arable farming" ; wheat is 
mainly grown in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Ontario ; oats are 
grown almost everywhere, but especially in Ontario ; and barley is 
grown largely in Manitoba and Ontario. 


Canada : Ckrkai. Production : Animals. 



Wheal. 

j Oats- 

) fiarWy, 

On tie. 

| Sheep, 

( pi**. 


million Uu&hels* 


•00,000* 


Ontario • 

18 

90 

20 

28 

tl 

18 

Quebec * • | 

t 

40* 

2 

16 

6 * 

7 

Nova Scotia 

.. 0 ; 

4 

— 

3 

4 

1 

New Brunswick 


6 

— 

2 

n 2 

1 

Manitoba - 

45 

43 

*7 

. 4 

- 

( 

P.E. Island 


5 

— * 

1 

1 


Alberta - » - 

6 

»7 

2 

to 

2 

« 

Saskatchewan *, 

1 5* 

59 

4 

i 7 

I 

3 

British Colombia 


— 

1 

t 

— 

— 

Total - 

3 

i >6 * 

264 

4 * 

7 * 

*7 

32 
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Canada grows about twice as much wheat, twenty-fpve times as 
much oats, and nearly fifty times as much barley as Australia « j>. 87/. 
On the other hand, Australia has more cattle, Queensland and 
Ontario having about the same numl>er. Australia has nearly 
twenty-five times as many sheep ; but Canada has nearly four times 
as many pigs as Australia {p. 89). 

Ontario and Quebec are the provinces which have the largest 
number of animals. 

Trade in animal products, etc. - The wool produced in Canada 
is about 7 million lbs. per annum, mostly coming from Ontario and 
Quebec ; of this nearly 2 million lb>. are ex potted >p. - 53 ). 

Saskatchewan has a steadily increasing production of cereal#, and, 
according to the latest returns, is the premier Province for both 
wheat and oats. 

Dairy Pkodi c tion in Canada. 


PfcovtNCK. 1'hirf llurtrfc t*. 

Quebec * - DfurmnDful, \i* »>!c?. She f 

f*>r*K Rig*>r, srafj*tc«ul 

C)ntario - * * J DutnUs, I IahhIs, 

, l Oxlnrti, Perth, l^mark 

New Brunswick - * King* 

Prince KHwanl I*Un<i | ^>«ct k rn 
Manitoba * * -I Provenchcr. Winnipeg # 

Alberta - - * ( Strathmna, Calgary - 

British Columbia - Now Westminster 

Total 


Butt 


C 'he t tit 


' RbithtT! LUv ( nnih'tf) |!r*. 

1 " 


3 » 

9 

1 

2 

2 

t 

46 


70 

130 

t 

2 

I 


204 


The dairy produce of Canada is mainly confined to Ontario and 
Qnebec, where the majority of the cattle are reared : about half the 
butter produced is sent to the United Kingdom, and nearly all the 
cheese (p. 253), * 

The only meat exports of Canada of importance are bacon and 
live cattle, and practically the whole of these exports are sent to 
the United Kingdom (p. 253}. 

Canada produces in comparison with Australia practically no 
wool, about two-sevenths as much butter, but nearly fifteen times as 
much cheese, while the export of bacon from Canada exceeds the 
total production of Australia very considerably (p. 89), 
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As regards wheal, Canada sends to the United Kingdom nearly 
all her exports of this cereal (six-sevenths), but the total quantity is 
*only about two-thirds of that sent from India, and is not quite 
double that sent by Australia (p. 88). Canada; however, is the main 
British source of the oats which are sent to the United Kingdom 
from the various parts of the Empire ; she sends four-fifths of her 
total export of this food-stuff. 

Within the Empire, Canada supplies the Mother Country with 
food -stuffs in greater quantity than any other part in the case of 
pats and cheese ; the supply of meat from Canada is equalled by 
that from New Zealand ; the supply of wheat is exceeded by that of 
India. I 


Summary. 

1. Canada exceeds Australia slightly in area and population. 

% Quebec and Ontario have the larger populations, and rear 
the majority of the domestic animals. 

3. Canada has mountains in the west, lowlands in the middle 
and uplands in the east. 

4 . The St. Lawrence, with the Great Lakes, is the most 
important waterway. 

6 . Populated Canada has warm summers and cold winters. 

6. The western coast of Canada is warmer in winter than the 
eastern coast latitude for latitude. 

7. Canada produces wheat, oats and barley : the wheat and 
oats are exported largely to the Mother Country. 

8 . Canada rears cattle and pigs, and supplies meat and cheese 
to the Mother Country. 

9. India sends more wheat to the Mother Country than Canada, 
New Zealand as much meat, Australia and New Zealand more 
wool- 

10. Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario are arable farmers’ lands. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . Write an account of Canada, with special reference to (<*) climate, 
0 ) mountain system, (d river system, (N.2. Ed.D.) 

i Describe the climate of Canada (i) in its eastern parts, (8) in its 
central parts, (Hi) west of the Rocky Mountains. % {Out} 
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3 . On which colony is England most dependent for supplies ? Illustrate 

your answer by statistics, (L.C. Com,) 

4 , Describe, with a sketch map, the grts&t lakes that separate Canada 

from the United States of America. Give the characteihand the productions 
of the country bordering the lakes on each side. (C.P.) 

6, Contrast and account for the climates of. British Columbia and 
Labrador, and indicate the resultant effect on the development of each 
district. (L.C. Com.) 

/ * 

% i * 

46. Canada. Minerals, Communications, eta 

1 . Mark on an outline map the mining districts named in the tables, 
pp. 247-8. 

2 . Mark on an outline map the towns named in the list, p. 249; and 
show the trans-continental railway lines made and projected. 

3 . Draw a sketch map of the St. Lawrence river and the Great lakes 
to show the traffic mutes. Mark on the map particulars of the articles 
carried and the ships which carry them. 

Forests. — North of the populated region (p. 243) there is the 
area of the temperate forest, where the trees are felled in winter, 
transported by means of the snow to the streams, and by the 
streams after the thaw to the main saw mills. The forest produce 
is largely timber, wood pulp, wood tar and turpentine. 

Quebec and British Columbia are the most densely forested pro- 
vinces. 

Canaiuan Mineral Production. 


PtOVIKtE. 

Coal in 

Iron Ort* in 

Gold In i 

Silver in 

Chief Mining 


thousand ttgis. 

million jC* ; 

million of* 

District** 

Nova Scotia - 

6 

* 

♦ 

_ 

Cumberland 

Ontario 

— 

3*5 f 

Of 1 

6 

Cobalt 

Br. Columbia 

a 

1 ° 

11 1 

3 

| Kootenay 
\ Nanaimo 

Quebec 


*7 

— j 

— 


Alberta 

. « 

— 


— 

— 

Yukon * 


— 

1 6 

; 

Klondike 

Total • 

9 

’ 36 0 

28 

-- r , 



Minerals. — Canada produces about as much coat as Australia, 
mainly in Novaf Scotia and British Columbia. Iron care is mined 
and worked into pig iron and steel largely in Ontario \ the chief 
steel works am at Radnor, Midland, and “ too.” 
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Gold is mined in British Columbia and in ihe Yukon district to 
provide about of the world's production. Silver, lead, copper, 
nickel are mined largely in Ontario at Cobalt ami Sudbury. 

Petroleum is obtained in Ontario, and asbesto s is mined near the 
Ottawa river. 

Othkr Minerals and Mineral Products. 

Chief District. 

‘ * 

Lead < million Ihs.) - - - - j 49 

Copper {million ll*s. ) - - • 1 59 , Sudbury (Ontario) 

Nickel (million U*s.) - - - ! jo \ Sudbury (Ontario) 

Petroleum (million gallons) - - ; 23 Iauuhmn County (Ontario) 

Pig iron (thousand tons) • • 607) Sydney', Hamilton, Radnor, 

Steel and steel goods (thousand tons) 6X3 ) Midland, Sault Ste Marie 

Canada is like Australia in regard to the fact that the gold 
discoveries in the west at British Columbia and Western Australia 
respectively have been responsible for the population of those 
areas; British Columbia has not ihe drawback of an insufficient 
rainfall, ami has the advantage of extensive coal supplies and 
fisheries. 

Cana di an Fisheries. 


i 

; V'aluc 
mrfhon 

>n 

c j 

| Chief Ki mi*. 

British Columbia - | 

1 2 

1 

% 

Salmon, halibut 

New Brunswick 

09 


Herring, cod* lobster, sardines 

Manual**, Alberta* ^ 
Saskatchewan J 

03 


White-fish 

Nova Scotia 

» 5 


Od, Jointer 

Ontario - 

03 

1 

Trout 

Prince Edward Inland 

0-2 

1 

I cluster 

Quebec - 

04 


Gd, loiter* salmon 

Total 

4-8 

I 

1 

Cod, hiring, loiters, salmon 


Fisheries. — The shoals which are known as the .Banks of New- 
foundland are famous fishing ground for cod ; and, therefore, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have important cod fisheries 
(Fig. 78). The rivers of the West Coast are notable for salmon, 
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especially the Fraser, anti the British Columbia salmon fisheries 
account for one-quarter of the value of Canadian fisheries. In the 
many rivers and lakes, fish are numerous ; and therefore even the 
inland provinces have a small fishing industry, chidfly in trout and 
white-fish. . 



Ftc*. 7$, — Kast*?:s5n Canada. 


«• St. John*, 
a. Halifax* 

V St. J<>hru 

4. 

y Montreal. 


4 Ottawa. 
7. ( oki!t. 

3. S« Ibitry* 
9. Toioota 


to. Hamilton, 
ft* liuffalo. 

17. Chicpso. 

1 x. S<?w York- 


14. Fort Albany. 

15. Midland. 

16. Sherbrooke. 

ty. Albany. 


Towns and PopuIation 


{») Montreal {450,000). Toronto {325.000). 

(it) Winnipeg (125,000). Vancouver (85,000), Ottawa (83,000), Quebec 

(75.000) . Hamilton (70,000), Halifax (50,000), St. John, S.H. 

(50.000) , Condon (50,000), Calgary (42,000), Victoria (40,000), 
Edmonton (25,000). 

(tit) Kingston (20,000), Brantford (20,000), Hull (15,000). Charlottetown 

(12.000) , Windsor (16.000). Sherbrooke (16,000), Guelph (15,000), 
Pcterl/orough (17,000), St. Thomas (15,000), Fort William (18,000), 

Regina (15,600). Stratford (15,000), Montcalm (12,000). 

w 

Towns. — Canada is like Australia in the small number of towns 
with a population of more than 10,000 people ; but is not like 
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Australia in that there are no large cities like Sydney and 
Melbourne. 

The towns named in the above list are shown on the maps 
(Figs. 78-9X and will be seen to lie on or near the great lines of 
communication by rail and river from east to west. 



Fig. 79.— Canada: Railway*. 

C.P.R.— Canadian Pacific Ry. C.T.P. R. "Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. 

C.T.R.*(irsm 4 Trunk Ry. C. N. R- Northern Ry* 

1- Winnipeg* 7. St. K«mn. 13. !Unft 

a* Ottawa. 8- ¥ramfofti< 14* Calgary. 

> Qoebec. 9, Chartou*to*n. ♦ 15. Regina. 

4- MomrraL to. Fort ChurthiH 16- ButtWfortl. 

5. Sl John* it. Stier!rf«x»ke, 17. Halifax. 

<S* Vktoiia. 11. Rttmoni^r it ic Pat. 

Communications. — Owing to its great extent in an east and 
west direction, and to the fact that the forest belt reaches close to 
the St. Lawrence river, the main development of railways in 
Canada has been in making a trans-continental line, the OmJte 
Mali* Baliway. At the present time this line is proving insuf- 
ficient for the development of the country west Of Lake Superior, 
so that other trans-con tfnenta I fines are being made, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Northern. These lines of 
communication are shown on the map (Fig. 79). * 
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Canadian Canal Traffic : Tonnage. 
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* i 



Pencnwr aches. 

* 



V i 

1 

j 

From Can. 
to Can. 
Farts. 

— - — w 

From Cm, 
to U.S. 
Ports. 

.... 

From U.S. 
to U.S. 
Ports, 

Front U.S, 
to C an. 
Pom. 

Tots! Tonnage 
in 1000 tons. 


\V\ 

e. j 

W. 

E. 

W. 

E» 

« W. . E. j 

W. 

E. 

Canadian * 

80 

81 1 

II 

6 

I 

I 

8 j 12 

2853 

2844 

U.S. - 

I 

si | 

IO 

2 ! 

85 

84 

4 j '3 | 

3374 

3502 


W. W«tw*nl iraflic E. » KftMwtrd 


In addition to the railway traffic there is the river and lake 
traffic. From Lake Superior to Lake Huron there are the too 
(Sault Ste Marie) Canals ; to avoid the Niagara Falls there is the 
Welland Canal. These are shown on Fig. 77. By means of these 
canals there is a large, traffic between Canadian and United 
States ports in vessels belonging to both nations. The total 
tonnage engaged in this traffic is about six million tons, which is 
one-third of the tonnage which passes annually through the Suez 
Canal (p. 14B). The Canadian sjtips are mostly user! for the traffic 
between Canadian ports, and the United States ships are mostly 
used for traffic between ports of their own nation. 


Canadian Canal Traffic : Goods. 



1 ” * ' ” * 

j PKtfCKKTALlK 

1 


“SooH 
CaaaI # 

. 

Other 
^ Caiiak 

Total. 

Forest produce - 


IO 

IO 

Farm ,, - • ! 

*3 

tl 

H 

Manufactures - - j 

* * 

3 

4 

Miscellaneous goodtf - 

53 _ j 

9 

62 

Total’ - 

67 

33 

IOO 


Two-thirds of the total Canal traffic passes through the “So©* 
Canal, and one-quarter consists of forro^produce, mostly grain. 
The ©astern canaht are used for timber, etc., as much as for form 
produce. fr 

Trade. — Canada supplies food -stuffs largely to the United King- 
dom j timber, wbol and minerals mainly to the United Slates. 
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Canada sends very little of her produce to other countries than the 
United Kingdom and the United States,' and, with the exception of 

tea and coffee, receives very little from any other countries. 

t 

Canadian Imports. 





I JVKUtSfAuI FKOM 

Article 


Total. 

United 

United 




Kingdom* 

Staten* 






Rico - - million U>s. 

34 

27 

— 

Maize 

bu>h. 

12 


2 OO 

Tolxtcco - 

!»** 

15 


200 

Wool 


65 

5 « 

2 1 

Pork 

* » 

*5 


IOO 

Coffee 

* > 

7 

— 


Tea - 


JO 

20 

j 

-- 

(, OSttl * * ♦» 

ton*. 

7 


IOO 

Petroleum 

gall*. 

10 

- j 

too 

Raw* cotton ** 

l\>^ 

61 

i 

ICO 

Cotton |*o*xts - , , 

£ ; 

2 

75 

20 

Woollen ,, - ** 

« s 

> J 6 

8 ? 

1 

Flax , t ■ 

M 

» 06 

8.1 

— 

Iron and *teel gfxxte „ 

, , 

10 

20 

70 

Silk good* - 

s * ( 

08 

50 ; 

— 


Canada imports food -stuffs, such as rice, which she cannot grow ; 
raw materials, such as cutton^which she cannot pindu<c, anti such 
as wool and coal, of whirfy her production is less than her needs ; 
and manufactured goods of all kinds, of which the textiles arc 
from the United Kingdom and the iron and steel goods from the 
United States. t 

Oceanic communications.*- For this trpde Canada depends on 
the rail and river traffic to the United States (Fig. 78} and on the 
ocean routes to the United Kingdom. 

Oceanic navigation terminates during the winter months at 
Halifax, and during the summer months at Montreal, which cannot 
be reached in winter owpig to the ice of the St. Lawrence. 

Much of the traffic which centres on Montreal is grain traffic, 
and consequently during the period between the harvest and the 
beginning of the ice there is a great rush of traffic eastwards. 
The “Soo” Canal is closed by ice for about one- third of the year. 
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Canadian Exports. 






Pe* ckntac* to 


A hi iei>. 

* 

Total 

United 

Kingdom. 

United 

States. 

Wheat 

* million 

hush. 

4 * 

86 


Oats 

ft 

1 • 

5 

80 

— 

Cattle • 

thousands 

>73 S 

92 

5 

Bacon 

million 

Ihs. ! 

106 

too 

* 

Wool 

* s * 

f 

j 

* 7 j 

>9 

81 

TimlKrr - 

> > 

£ ; 

8 ; 

3 $ 

50 

Herring • 

million 

!l*s. 

20 

; 

90 

lad»ster * 

f * 

* f i 

10 ! 

3 

3 ° 

jO 

Salmon * 

< » 

* f 

20 1 

(>9 

4 

Buffer 

- 

*• 1 

24 i 

96 

1 

( ’hue sc 

* t 

,0 * \ 

*90 j 

94 

— 

0*al 

* * 

tons \ 

1 6 

— 

80 

Afclxrstos 

thousand \ 

59 | 

9 j 

82 

C opjx'T * 

million 

!Ik. } 

43 ! 

5 

95 

Nickel - 

* % % 

f 

« t 

. 18 i 

1! 

89 

I A*»d 

» • 

.1 • 

25 i 

— 

64 

Iron ore * 

thousand tons j 

>34 J 

— - 

100 


In order to relieve the resulting congestion, it is suggested that a 
railway be built to Hudson Hay, as shown in Fig. 79, and that 
ships for the United Kingdom should sail thence instead of from 
Montreal. If a glol>e be examined ft w ill be found that Montreal 
and Port Ch archill are both about the* same distance from the 
British Isles. 


Canadian Ports : .Ocean-going Ships. 
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j ! 

X 
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* 
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J 

.5 

> 

Number of vessels • - j 

359 

|68 

1169 

973 

967 

1023 

Tonnage in thousand font* 

1198 

508 

j 687 

.. * s . s . : 

74* 

1030 

Average tonrmfe^ - * i 

i 3300 

3000 1 

| 600 

8S0 j 

760 1 

1000 
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Montreal and Quebec\are the most important Canadian ports : 
they are used by the largest ships. The smaller ships which 
frequent* the other ports are mainly engaged in carrying goods 
along the coast 

Summary. 

1. Canada contains large forest areas with trees suitable for 
timber and wood pulp. 

2. Canada, produces coal, iron ore, copper, lead, nickel, silver, 
petroleum. 

3. Canada has extensive fisheries. 

4. Railway communication in Canada is from east to west, and 
is trans-continental. 

5. The difficulties of the St. Lawrence navigation arc overcome 
by canals. 

8. Canada trades chiefly with the United Kingdom and the 
United States. * 

7. Pressure of the gram traffic from the wheat lands may cause 
Hudson (lay to be used for steamship traffic. 


OUKSTIONS. 


1. Contrast Canaria and New Zealand* as out lets for the British 
emigrant : write under the following heads : Scope, donate, resource*. 

(N.Z.Kd. D.) 

2L Draw a map of that part of Canaria w hich is situated 'outside the 
Arctic Circle, ami indicate therein the principal features and towns. 

, • (U.A4 

3. Compare the trade passing throngfi the “ Soo ** Canal (Saulte 

Ste Marie. Lake Superior} with that of the Suer (anal a* regards its 
nature, amount, and destination. (U.S. ) 

4. Describe the principal products of Canaria and the trade routes 

from Carwnfa to London and Melbourne respectively. (U.M.) 


8. htKnU briefly die St. Uwwnr# river twain # Point oat the chief 
advantages which Canada derives fr*«m the use of the St UaitSW rimer 
and the lakes as a commercial highway. (Opt. ) 

SoSLtS ' J* 1 * ‘^P^ati-m of the neceasaiy 

]pon *> w for Umrm travel, {d\ for the ptmlttcUon dT water power. 

r fon t | 

7. Contrast Canada and Australia «s fields for cmigratfcm. 

(Sc. m tmu 
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8 , Discuss the value of the Canadian Pacific Railway as a fink between 

(<*) Eastern and Western Canada, (6) the amerent parts of the British 
Empire. (C.P.) 

9. Give an account of the production! and commerce of Canada, naming 

the chief ports. (L.CC.) 

10. Compare the “ Soo ” and Suez Canals with respect to position, size 

and extent of traffic. (L.C. Com. ) 

11 . Consider the extent to which Canada is available for the growth of 

wheat, an$ descrilie the water route for the transport of grain from Central 
Canada to England. ( L. C. Com. ) 


47. Other British Possessions. 

1 - Tabulate the climatic and other facts regarding Newfoundland and 
the British West Indies. 

2 * Make a tracing of the outline of the land from the map (Fig. 69). On 
the tracing make two circles with centre at Bermuda, 800 and 1100 miles 
respectively in radius. What do you notice aliout the position of Bermuda? 

8. Revise the fects given in Cliapter 14 on sugar production, and in 
Chapter 5 on tropical forests 


A ttxi in * 
j M|. mite*. 


PmmUihui 
in tknjsindl^ 


Animate t« thousand*. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Newfoundland 

* 

1 *3 

120 

; 2 J° 

labrador 

- 

j 

4 

Jamaica * 

* 

4 

854 

R&lmmas 

- ' 

4 

60 

Other British West Indies j 

3 . 

* 842 

Bermuda 



* 

British Honduras • 

• ! 

s 

4 * 

British Guiana 

# i 

9 t 

298 

Falkland Inlands - 


7 • 

2 


f 


33 78 

109 16 


78 20 

5 | 700 


81 x 6 , position, *etc.—The Colony of Newfoundland includes 
Labrador, and lies off the east of British North America. The 
island of Htwfinutdlaad is about two- fifths the site of New Zealand 
and about twice that of Ceylon. The population of Newfoundland 
is a little more than half as dense as that of New Zealand. 

Bermuda is a coral island, with numerous islets, lying- off the coast 
of the United States ; it lies about 800 miles from any port on the 
sastera coast of the United States. ‘ " v 
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The Britisk West Indies form ;i large portion of the West Indian 
Archipelago : Jamaica is the largest island, and has a dense (>opu- 
la t ion, about 200 to the sepia re mile, of which a large proportion arts 
negroes or of negro descent. * 

British Honduras is a small colony in Central America, anti British 
(tulana a larger colony— twice the sire of Newfoundland, three- 
quarters that of the United Kingdom — on the north shore of South 
America. 

The Falkland Islands form an archipelago in the South Atlantic 
Ocean about as large as British Honduras. 

Climate, etc. — Labrador is tundra. Newfoundland is colder 
than Nova Scotia. The West Indies British Honduras and British 
Guiana are tropical, and contain tropical forest trees, fiom which 
mahogany and logwood are produced. The Falkland Islands 
have a rainfall of about 30 inches per annum and frequent mists 
with a cold climate. 

The domestic animals of these jwjssessions are few in number, 
except in the case of the Falkland Islands, where there are many 
sheep, Guiana and the British West Inches have, however, extensive 
pasture lands, which could carry more cattle than are reared there 
at present. 

Newfoundland Fish Exports. 

Kim), j , Pert. ends; i-» to : 

0*1 - ; 1571 Portugal (23), Spain (13), Italy (16). Brazil (25) 

Herring t 77 ( Canada (221, U.S. A. (22) 

Salmon j 17 United Kingdom <381, Canada (44), Br. W. Indies (6) 

Lohater j 78 United Kingdom (321, Canada (13), Germany (41) 

Fish oil 186 United Kingdom (64), Canada (5), U.S.A. f 20) 

Newfoundland fisheries.-ThC Grand Banks of Newfoundland 
are notable as one of the two sea areas which have extensive 
fisheries. The harvest of th<f sea is so plentiful that fishing fleets 
are attracted from Canada, the United States and Western Europe. 
The people of Newfoundland have the advantage of proximity, and 
nearly all are interested in the fishing industry*. The total export 
of this work is valued at about £2,000,000 per annum ; the main 
product is eod, which is sent to the countries of Portugal, Spain, 
Italy and Brazil, which require fish for food jpwing to their 
adherence to the precepts of the Church of Rome. 
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The herring trade is local, while the produce of the salmon and 
lobster fisheries, as well as the flsb oil, is largely sent to the United 
Kingdom. 

Promotion ok Uank Skcar in 1,000,000 Cwts. 
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Cane sugar. The British Empire produces alKurt one-thud of 
the uorldS prod in non of cane sugar. and a)>out one-tenth of tins 
is produced in British America. British Guiana, Trinidad and 
Barbados are the ( lnef growers. ^ Chapter 14 

Some of this sugar is sent to the United Kingdom and to 
Canada, but a large portion of it is se nt to the United States, and 
is returned thence to the West Indies as icfmcd sugar. v 

Exports ok Domkmh* pRnnm Ukr< kntaoks;. 

Bahamas - ilempf/' S.,7. Q 7 *« font (f .A ./ op. sjxmge (/ .A../. 55 U 

Jamaica * < \x % oa {( \ A'. 47 1, c< k omiy ( \ A*. . 74 i, ! ananas { l \ S. . /. 88), 

other fruit (Cl.SG/. 5501^ logwt*od iC.S.si. 30. L\A\ 
18). taw sugar (( 70. ( \ A' 23). 

Iktrliados - Raw sugar {Cantuiu (\A\ 28. l\ A’../. 32). 

Trinidad * AsphalU t\ A../. 59, (\A\ 1 >U cocoa ( f\ A. .7. 50), coconuts, 

etc. (CUV. . 7 . 9<f), raw sugar ((. A . 52, Otn^At 45), 

Lee wind Is. - (’oral < f * /t* 90), limes tf~A“ 70), raw sugar {Camui** 80). 
Bermuda * Onums 7 . 98), pntat«x*s tf UV.. 7 , 90). 

Bf. Honduras Mahogany ( f r . A* 69), logw*>od t f r . A\ 93b cedar (U. Oog 
ru hiker ( ( A\ A. 100), o*c<>nuts { f ’ A\« 7 . too). 

Ur. Guiana - Rice (fh\ lt\ Itulirs 93), *.«dd \ l\A\ 92), 

Other products, — Cocoa is sent to the United Kingdom and 
France from Jamaica, Trinidad and the Leeward Islands. 

Coconuts and* copra arc sent to the United States from Jamaica, 
Trinidad and British Honduras, 


w.o. 


R 
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Fruits art grown in the Bahamas, Jamaica, ami the Leeward 
Islands, and are mainly sent to the United States, especially the 
banana* of Jamaica. 

Tropical forest product* • mahogany, logwood, cedar are sent to 
the United Kingdom from British Honduras, as well as logwood 
from Jamaica. 

British Cuiana grows rice ami mines gold. The rice forms part 
of the large supplies of this food-stuff w Inch are required by the 
West Indies. 

Bermuda supplies early vegetables to the United States. 

I'!« \I»K. 
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Trade. — The smaller parts of British Amrn< a illustrate by their 
trade two controlling factors. In the case of the trade with the 
United States there is the factor of nearness ; although, as shown 
in Chapter 49, most of the trade is With New York, which is not the 
nearest United States port. In the case of the United Kingdom 
the factor is that which unites the Krnpirc. 

Most of the exports for food go to the United States, and most 
of those which are raw materials go to the United Kingdom. 

Most of the food -stuffs imported arc supplied by the United 
States and most of the manufactured goods- -col tons, silks iron 
and steel goods- are sent from the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom supplies rice and teei ; which exemplifies 
the entrepot trade of the Mother Country. 
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In connection with the supplies of meat, butter and cheese there 
are two possibilities to be noted. The first is that Canada may 
increase her proportion of supplies ; the second is that the tyerds of' 
cattle in Jamaica and British (iuiana may be increased and thus 
supply the needs of these colonies. * 
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In the case of sugar, it is |>ossib!e that the raw sugar might be 
refined on the spot and thus change the value of both imports and 
exports of this commodity. 


Summary. 

1. Newfoundland has famous fisheries. 

2 . Bermuda is a coral formation and supplies the United States 
with early vegetables. 
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3 . The British West Indies supply tropical products — cane sugar, 
bananas, cocoa, coconuts, copra, logwood. 

4. British Honduras supplies mahogany, logwood and cedar. 

5. British Guiana supplies rice and gold. 

6. The Falkland Islands rear sheep and supply wool to the 
United Kingdom. 

7. The United States and United Kingdom comjH'tr for the 
trade of these lands. 

8 . The United States gain by reason of their nearness and 
trade m food-stuff*. 

9. The United Kingdom gam', by reason of the Imperial tradi- 
tion and tiach's m raw materials am! manufactures. 


48. The United States. 

1 . Record the climatic and * >!»r tacts rrg.udmg tills area. 

2 . find the distant <•- fr>>m .New N ork t«> >an ir.uuiMo, New Orleans 
anil Montreal resp'.-tiwU . 

3 . Record the pro*h»tit>n of the United States as percentages of the 
world production of cere.ils ip. rwj», animals tp, 701. \v<m>| (p 44!, cane 
sugar, cotton and tobacco fpp. 53 t>), r-cil and non ip. 62, >. 

Position. -The United States extend from lat. 49' N. in the 
west ami the (ire.it Lakes in the east to the (iulf of Mexico, and 
from the Atlantic to the I’m iti< < b ean. 

Size and population. - The United States are almost as large as 
Canada, larger than Austrah 1, and have a population tune that of 
the British Isles p. 289,. They contain the most densely populated 
parts of America. 

Belief. — Westwards from the Atlantic the land rises to the 
Appalachians, then falls to the Mississippi and rises again to the 
Rocky Mountains. From the Rockies to the Pacific, ranges of moun- 
tains and valleys alternate. 

The Appalachians form a barrier to communication from the 
coast westwards : this barrier is highest in the south (Figs. 8l 
and 82). 

The map ‘ Fig. 80) shows the points where the navigable rivers 
end ; the spaces without na% igable rivers are the uplands and 
mountains. The Atlantic rivers arc navigable to the “fall line,” 
which is just about too feet above sea level. 
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The lowland of the Mississippi Valley extends eastward in the 
Ohio Valley and westward in the Missouri Valley. 



Cksoago ^ York 


f*+t 

* St .Lou* Kt»« CA,*i*»V*fon 

Flos. 8f ASH S3. - \f VO' + Jtty Arf'Al AfMtANS 



The western mountains- the roast ranges run north and south 
and enclose valleys ulmh lie in the same dim turn. Only the 



F Hi. 83. — Ckvikii is VM.l.owsroNit Park. 


Colombia river breaks through the ridge and is navigable for some 
distance eastwards from the Pacific. 




COLORADO CA&ON 363 

On the east side of the Rocky Mountains there is a great 
national reservation, Yellowstone Park, in which the natural 



Fic. 84. —The Colorado CaSon. 

beauties of the land are preserved. Here ;trc evidences of volcanic 
activity, among which the chief are the geysers (Fig. 83). 

Climate and vegetation. — The main facts about the climatic 
and vegetation legions have been described in Chapter 44. On the 
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east side of the Rockies the fuhn effect (p. 30J, which is locally 
called the chinook, is felt on the upland plateaus. The arid condi- 
tions of the South-Western United States are well shown by the 
fact that the rivers cut deep gorges, the sides of which are not 
worn down by rain. The best example of this ts the canon of the 
Colorado River tFij». 84 1 

Productions. — Many isolated fa< ts have been >p\en al>out the 
United States in Part I. • they ate h« ie repeated with additions. 
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This table shows that the coal and iron trade is localised in and 
near the Ohio Valley. Cotton is grown in the south — the cotton 
belt ; ‘tobacco rather further north — the tobacco belt; and cereals 
further north (Fig. 85). 



Kmrry Walfccr t*c 

* «* Wheat, * - Mali*, 0 ** Oats, Ct ♦ ■* Cotton , T* “ Tobacco , SH. • Sheep, 

C* m Cattle, PI. » . 

fetters Indicate the districts where production is greatest in proportion to area* 


l* m,. 85. — Farming in t iik Uni iko Siai ks. 


Sheep arc reared on the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
away from the other animals. 

Horses, cattle and pigs occur where maize is grown. Wheat is 
largely grown in the states west of Lake Michigan. 
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For farming puriiosrs the United St.ites nay lx* .summarised in 
the >i\ di\ istons shown m the alxne table ami on the map Fig. 85,*. 
The map* shows the cotton and toba< ro m the south, the cereals m 
the north central districts with the cattle and pigs, and the sheep 
in Ohio Except Tor the* sheep in the Far West, no other part of 
the United States is important for agric ulture. 

1'MtKli SlATI-s MlNUnl. 1‘KCMirt Js OTIIKR THAN 

Uo\i \ n 1 1 Iron. 

} f’* " f *.: f 

1 r. -’a' r»ll f SjTAff\. 

i f’cifui ti 1 

fittllton •>/ ’ 

t'r* 1 • * 

Silver • J ( 'oloratln, Nevada, Montana, Utah. 

Gold j 45 ( ’olorado, California. Nevada, Alaska. 

I? tv »fi«iatwS tot 

Cf»pjH.*r 4O4 ; 60 MiAugun, Montana, Arizona 

Lead • 302 30 Mtwniri, Idftho. 

Xim - ! 1S6 26 Missouri. ♦ 

I gait*. 

Petroleum ! 7286 ( — Oklahoma, California, Illinois. 

j million IU. j | 

Mercurv * j 1 6 j 21 j California. Texas. 

T!.e above tabic shows how important arc the United States as a 
source of certain minerals. The output of lead, copper and petroleum 
is greater in each case than that of any other country. 
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49. United States: Communications, Trade. 


Work out the percentages of the total trade of the United States which 
occur with the four divisions shown in the tables in this chapter. 

United States Trade (F ive Principal. Countries). 
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Communications. — The United States has grown by successive 
movements of |»eople westwatds from the states in the north-east, 
near New York. 

The migrations of population westwards passed beyond the 
Appalachians usually through the Hudson Valley to that of the Ohio. 
Some people journeyed by tortifbus ways in the valleys of the 
Appalachians, but the journey was *long and difficult Others, 
fewer in number, passed westwards and northwards from the 
mouth of the Mississippi. 

Consequently, the railway liTies shown in the map {Fig. 80) have 
led to a concentration of communications at New York, and this city 
has grown larger than its neighbours Boston or Philadelphia. 

The Mississippi and the Great lakes form another line of com- 
munication which runs north and south, and on this line lie Chicago 
and New Orleans at the ends and 81 . Louis at the junction with the 
east and west route. 

The Ohio valley has always been important as a route of trans- 
port, and the localisation of iron and coal industries has made this 
valley more important. Pittsburg exemplifies this importance. 
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By sea, communication has always been easy fiom the Eastern 
States to Europe across the Atlantic : but from the Western States 
the sea journey has been round Cape Horn, and this journey is long 
and difficult. Hence the numerous transcontinental railway lines 
and the importance of the Panama Canal. 

Gui.k of Mexico Trade to United States. 
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Trade. — The productions of the United States are almost 
sufficient in quantity and kind for the needs of the people ; yet 
there is a considerable import trade and a much larger export 
trade. The United Kingdom is the most important trader (p. 267). 

The countries of Western Europe supply cotton and linen goods, 
while the United Kingdom supplies iron and iron goods. Germany 
supplies chemicals, France supplies silk goods and wine, and Holland 
sends tobacco. 

Canada, as the nearest neighbour, supplies timber and copper, and 
Canada is third in rank as a trader. 

In exchange for these goods the United States supplies cotton 
and other raw materials ; also food-stuAfs — both meat and cereals. 

The trade of the United States with the rest of the world is best 
considered in three parts : with the countries on the Gulf of Mexico, 
those on the Pacific Ocean and those on the South Atlantic Ocean. 

Panne: Ocean Trade with United States. 
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From the lands near the Golf of Mexico the United States obtains 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, rubber and mahogany — all tropical pro* 
ducts. In exchange the United States supply cotton goods and flour. 

Mexico and Cuba arc the most important of these countries : 
Mexico chiefly produces minerals 1 p. .278). 

From Pacific Ocean lands the United States obtain nitrates, tin, 
silk, tea, wool, sugar, coffee in exchange for petroleum, flour, timber, 
cotton and iron good-,. 

The trade of Australia and New Zealand with the United States 
is small compared with that which these countries have with the 
United Kingdom pp. </\ 67). 


South An.ANric Trahf with Unitfi> Statfs. 
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The United States recehes raw materials and food-stuffs from 
the South Atlantic Countries chiefly at New York, and supplies pet* 
roleum and dour to this area. 

Port*.- With an extensive coast line, jhe United States has 
many ports, the most important of which are named above. 

The great feature about the ports is the outstanding importance 
of New' York. 

The Atlantic and Gulf ports trade chiefly with Western Europe. 
The Pacific ports trade chiefly with China, Japan and the United 
Kingdom : while the Lake ports trade chiefly witlr Canada and the 
United Kingdom. 

The articles of trade are usually food-stuffs and raw materials for 
manufacture. 
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printed as U.K. show more than 33^ per cent, of total trade of port, or as 
Goal more than cent* of total import or export of the commodity for U.S»A* 
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Trade of New York* 

3 L Countries (percentages). 

United Kingdom (21), Canada (i), India (2)* Australasia (2). 

Germany (12), France (0). Italy <5), Holland (5), Belgium (j). Spun (2). 

Cuba (6), British West Indies (l), Brazil (6), Argentina (3), Mexico (2k 

China UK Japan {3). 

2. Articles : Imports. 

Over 90 % of ’total : Flour (Canada), gum arahicd Kg> pU, «uut ill W I.), 
tigs (Turkf\ u almonds f Spain), tin platen ft . K.k 
wire rnrls 1 Sweden h fin |Sts. Settlement* and C.k.), 
carpets (Turkey), appird (C.K., < »er. k 
07 90 . Oatmeal (C K. 1, mat .irons (Italvk camphor t fupm), 

indigo it »er. k cof»cr > Bra/d ), cott* *n g« * *Kl t . K. , < »er h 
coir tlndii), linen g*w«k fC.K.), oirranls (Cr<v<t», 
lemons lltalvu ruhher iBra/ilh silk go**K»I'r K cane 
sugar fCuhat. 

33 66/0 .. CopjKT (Mexico), hemp < Ifal\ h jute { India h nuiulla 

(Philippine si. h utter (Can., Pen.;, licet sugar {tier i, 
tea (Japan }. 

3 . .\rth lr s ■ Kxporfv 1 

Over 00 , 4 o? total ; /me ore (Hoik) 

67 90 , ♦, ( ‘o|>j),*r \<icr * Vr,, t\K.k n>n«m g*wnK (China), steel 

rails K an. ), l*vf { L\ Hr. h rvhncd sugar < New fount Hand f. 
33 66 % , f Sm«>ke<! fish I West Ind.), l*'ol cum fl’.K., (icr., 

I loll. ), to! jam 1 fl'.K.). 

New York. — The trade of New York is alwnit half the trade of 
the United States. 

New York trades with the world, and imports most of the mis- 
cellaneous articles needed by the States as well as a large share of 
the linen, silk and iron goods imported. 

New York exports zinc, copper, beef, petroleum and tobacco as 
raw materials, cotton goods to China, steel rails to Canada and 
sugar to Newfoundland. 

From a first glance at the map it would be expected that most of 
the trade with the (Julf of Mexico would l>e through New Orleans, 
but the table fp. 268) shows that New York is more important in 
this trade than New Orleans. 

Similarly, it would be expected that the Pacific trade would be 
concentrated at San Francisco, whereas New York \s much more 
important than San Francisco. 
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In the same way New York is the most important port for the 
South Atlantic trade. 

These facts make it possible to say that the hinderland of New 
York is almost the whole of the United States, and that this is so 
is due to two facts, the concentration of lines of communication on 
the Hudson Valley mouth and the greater density of population in 
the North-eastern States. 

The situation of New York is not ideal for a large city ; the map 
H-'ig. 8b. shows that the <ity is built on a narrow island between 
the Hudson and Hast Rivers without room to expand, and therefore 
it has been necessary to solve the problems of how to find accom- 
modation foi the population which the enormous trade of the city 
has concentrated theie. 

New York has expanded a< io<s the East River to Brooklyn by 
three budges and one under-mer tulje i.nlway : across the Haarlem 
Ri\er to the Bionx by f«»u budges ; and a* ross the Hudson Ri\er 
to Jersey City and Hoboken by three under-mer tunnels, which 
ate used for elect ricallx driven ti 4:11s. 

In the main island. Manhattan, theie is a gieat rush of traffic 
along a north and south line : and to cope with this there are three 
lc\ek of ttains ovcihcad, shallow and deep tubes. To deal with the 
traffi* from across the rivers there are the tunnels and many ferries. 

M «>M of these feature > are shown on the map, and illustrate the 
way in which modem engineering ha- had to develop in order to 
deal *vuth the icMilts of the geographical forces which have con- 
centrated the United States on New Yoik C ity. 


r.NirKi> Sr.vfi ^ CntKs. 

# 



^ Puput.Ul^! 1 

1 in mi'h'tiix 

1 


Population 
in millions. 

New Yoik 

1 4 # 

s ( lowland 

OS 

Chicago • 

i 2 

j Huft.ilo - - 1 

o -4 

Philadelphia * j 

I 

i Pittsburg 

o -4 

St. Lou IN - ] 

1 

o 6 j 

Detroit 

04 

Huston - * * j 

o*6 j 

C 'inrinn.it i 

03 

Haiti more - - 1 

l o 6 

i 

\ San Francisco 

t 

03 


I* 


Alx>ut one-eighth of the j>opulation of the United States is con- 
fined to the twelve largest cities, of which nine are ports on the 

ocean, lakes, or .liver. 

w.u. s 
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The other three towns, Cleveland, Pittsburg and, Cincinnati, are" 
in the Ohio Valley, in the industrial district 
Chicago, Kansas dtp, St, Louie are important cattle and pig markets, 
and deal with millions of animals per annum, Omaha, BoHUo and 
Hew York have large sheep markets. These centres of the trade in 
animals are on the railways to the east of the grazing lands, which 
lie chiefly between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 

Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Louie, Kaunas City arc important centres of 
the trade in cereals. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. ( omparr China and the United State** with respect to climate, sur- 

face. river systems, products and resources, manufactures and industries, 
|x*opte. (Alb . ) 

2. DescriUi that portion of the t * tut <-<i States of America that ites 

In-twccn tin* Atlantic and the Mississippi. (U.A, ) 

3. Contrast the indu^tnrs of the Atlantic Coast of the United States 

with those i) f the (heat Fftuns of the interna. (U.S. ) 

4. Dover die the < htef ph\ siral divisions of the I'nited States of America 

and the natur*' and (Muss of their rhinites. Show how in the case of four 
of its prominent cities their position and development have ln.*en influenced 
by economic or strategic considerations. (U.M.) 

5. Contrast the natural and commercial resources of Canada and the 

United States. Refer e^HTiallv to the transcontinental and Cheat Kikes 
trade. ‘ fX.Z.Ed.lX) 

6. Descril>e the met s\ stems and over sea trade of the United States of 

America. (Newf. ) 

7. C)n a map of the United States mark : (al the river systems* (A) the 

grazing, grain, mining ami manufacturing areas ; {* j the exact location of 
20 important cities. * (Man.) 

8. Name and locate five great seaports on the Atlantic Coast of the 

United States. What two great cities are situated on Iaike Michigan, and 
what exports are sent out from them? (P.E.I.) 

• 

60. Th© Sho/ 1 © Lands of the Gulf of Mexico, 

1. Contrast tfie climate of the Mediterranean lands of America with that 
of the Mediterranean lands of the Old World* 

2. Contrast the position of the proposed Panama Canal with respect to 
(i) the land hemisphere (Fig 2), (ii) the routes from the United Kingdom to 
Singapore and New Zealand. 

3. Compare the summer rain grass lands — savannahs — of the Orinoco 
with those &f the Sudan in regard to nearness to oceanic highways of 

communication (Fig, *6). 
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4 . Coinpuu- tin- semi desert area of Mexico and that of the South-Western 
1 ’nitcd States with the M*mi desert areas of Africa and South- Western Asia 
in regard to nearness to oceanic lii^liwavs of communication ( Fig. 26 ). 
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Size, position, etc. Neatly ail the countries named above are 
shore lands of the tiulf of Mexico. Cuba ts the largest of the 
islands in the tiulf : and Salvador, which is the smallest state in 
Central America, has only shotes to the Pacific Ocean. 

Mexico is about a-, huge as fiance, (iermany and Scandinavia 
combined, and about one fifth the st/e of the United States, with 
about one-sixth of the population of that country. 

Cuba and Guatemala are each r’xryt as laigc as Newfoundland, 
and have about ten times the population. Honduras and Dutch 
Ouiana are alxmt as large as Cuba. 

'I'he other states are small ^nd sparsely populated. 

» 

Relief, etc. - Mexico is an elevated plateau w ith two escarpments, 
or < hflf edges, "and a coastal plain to the C.ulf of Mexico; in this 
respect the country resembles South Africa. The only important 
river is the Rio Orande : there are numerous water-courses which 
are rivers only in the rainy season, and in this respect Mexico 
resembles the :.omi-arid regions of the Old World. (Fig. 6.) 

The water-parting Ivetween (he Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans is 
near the West Coast, and the elevated land continues with gaps 
southwards to Pananpi and Colombia. 
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Colombia contains the northern ends of the Andes, and between 
them the valley of the M agdalena : it in< hides a .small portion of 
the catchment basin of the Orinoco. 

The lower Orinoco valley forms Venezuela ; while the Ouianae 
extend from the shore to the northern edge of the citchmcnt basin 
of the Amazon. 

East of the Orinoco there are wide coastal plains. 

Mexico. — About 9 per cent, of Mexu o i-> forested ; 25 jicr cent, 
is pasture land ; and about 0 per cent, is culivated. 

The chief crop is sisal hemp, uhn h o. -pecially useful for ship's 
cables, and is only grown m Central Anirrw .1 and the Bahamas. 
Mexico produces about goo.ocx} tons annual!}. M.u/r, wheat and 
barley are also grown p. ix;„ 

With the spread of the cultivation of alfalfa on semi-desert lands, 
as in Arizona and Argentina, the rattle imiustr} of Mexuo, which is 
small at present, should increase. 

Mexico is mainly a mining country. 

MFXK AN MiNI-K.VI. I'RolUVIs. 
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Mexico is the largest silver producer in the world. 

Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador and Costa Rica are agi 'cultural 
countries of the type of Brifistp Honduras. They arc said to con- 
tain rich mineral deposits. The produce is largely coffee, bananas, 
maize, with some rubber, cedar and mahogany. 

Pa n a m a is agricultural and, like her neighbours, can rear cattle on 
the pasture lands. 

The main interest of the country is centred on the cutting of the 
Panama Canal fp. 231;, on which about 34,000 people are employed. 
The work is being done under the authority of the United States, 
whose officials have converted a fever-stricken area imo a healthy 
district. The canal will probably be opened ip 1915.. 
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Nicaragua produces rubber and hard timber. 

Colombia and Venezuela are capable of similar productions to 
those of Mexico, but there is little attempt to realise the possibilities 
of these countries. 

Dutch and French Guiana produce sugar, bananas, rice and maize, 
and mine gold, and arc similar to British Guiana. 

Cuba produces mainly sugar (p. 5 5 ) and tobacco fp. 56). Cocoa, 
mai/e ami bananas are also grown ; while cedar and mahogany are 
obtained from the fores; ■» in the island. 

As in tl>e case of th - Bntish West Indies, the trade of the shore 
lands of the Gull of Mexico is largely with the United States, and 
tends to be concentrated on New York ip. 268-. 

Chiki Tuhn" am* I'oiti.ai ion. 
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The j>co|>le in Central Ameiira are, on the whole, country dwellers. 
The chief towns have usually a laryc jxSpulation. and the other towns 
are very small, # * 

Volcanoes, etc. In the W# St Indite, ami alonj* the isthmus of 
Central America, volcanoes and earthquakes [>oint to the disturbe<l 
condition of the earth's crust. 

Many West Indian islands Ik re like Bermuda, of coral formation. 


or KSTiOXS. 

t 

1 # Write a note on Jamaica, referring particularly to its climate, industries, 
capital and the commercial advantage of its position. t-Vlb. ) 

2 . Wh at is tlv> staple industry of Newfoundland, and where is it carried 

on? (Ncwf. ) 

3 . Write a ..short account of the climate and products of the British West 

Indies. Il-U.) 
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61. South America. 

1 * Record the climatic and *>dwr tact> icgardmg Af^viHuu, Brit/d, Chile. 

2 L Record the proportion of t ! \t' world production of cereals fp. (*>) and 
of the world k ot'.imnuk <p 701 m Argentina and l rugu.tv. 

3. Record the proportion » 4 the world production of cotter and ruhlier 

of Bra/d. 

4. 1" ind the disturv rs tr»»m Buen»»> Airo to Km de Janeiro and to 
Valparaiso \>\ >e 1 ami h\ kind n >|* rtiveh . 

Position. South \meut a is a south pointing peninsula like 
Africa, containing, aiming others, the large countries of Argentina 
and Brazil on the Atlante sale and the lou^ na»r«>w countries of 
Chile and Peru on the P.n if»< sale. 

Belief. The mountains the Andes are on the west, ami lie 
close to the Pa< itn Ocean east of tin* mountains ate the plains of 
the Amazon and Plate r;v«*rs, and further east the Highland* of 
Brazil. 

Separated from the Ando-. b\ the * >nno« o art' the ( .uiana uplands, 
forming the northern tmundarv of thr Amazon \alle\ 

Climate and vegetation. \s m Afina, there air all tvpes of 
climate and vegetation n^iom jwdeuards from thetcpiatoi cletads 
have been considered in Chapter 44 

Size and population. f he Si/e and fjopulation of the various 
States are ; s '(w:n tn the table ; 
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Brazil is the largest State, while Uruguay and Chile are the most 
densely peopled* 
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Sub-divisions of Argentina. There are four main regions in 
Argentina. 

The north has Hot summers anti dry winters, ami is, on the whole, 
arid. The special crops are toku co and sugar tune ; this region 
includes about two-sevenths of the whole area. 

The south is a trout the same si/e as the north, and^UKludes most 
of Patagonia ; it ts main!) |>u>torul. 

The west is about half the m/c of ea» h of the other doi^ons, anti 
includes the land winch he-> < lisc against she Andes ; the < lunate 
is and and irrigation is ntaess.irv ; * atth* *re fattmrd m tins area 
before they are taken at loss the mountains n> t hih* 

The east consists ot about two .onitln ot the lountry, and 
includes the area whi< h slopes iim.tuh the Elate oiii.iii 

Tobacco amt the sugar cane ate »uU!ta'ed mih m flu- north; 
cereals are pia< fic.dk limited to the ea>f ; tin* most mi|x>ttant agn- 
rutturul inthistr\ tn the west is in > •>nne« non with • atth and allalta ; 
while most of the cattle are m the north and east, and most of the 
sheep sn the east and south 

Ariumin v r I ’opt ‘i \ i ii i.v, hi i n\ \ iiu\, Amm.ms, 
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A farming country.— Tire facts shown alrove. arc c\ulcnce of 
the great importance of agriculture in Argentina : and of the whole 
exports of the country 43 per cent. < onsist of past ora 1 products and 
54 per cent, of arable products. The arable products exceed the 
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pastoral, but as only about one-sixth of the eastern province \% laid 
down in arable land it becomes obvious that Argentina can supply 
in the future greater quantities of wheat and mat*» than at present- 
Since this is a new » ou»t*y, sltccp and cattle are now gtmstng on 
lands which ran, with the development of pyputetbMi and mmm 
of < •ommuiiuaiicit, lx* U>d down umler the pfottgli- 

A typical stock farm. The 'estan* »a»' m mn* lw*«d A*jjentma 
\,try fjom to 700, ,**.*> a* tes m extent. Imt *xt the airfare they 
include alnnit .mci I Ufld is fen- ex! *«fo Sx*Ms 

^joo to y* # * 1 a* fc'i ea< h,*iud < a«* v taken that ca - h (k id shaJS ha** 6 
eithei a MHdin Hiiuun^ through tt <»i welK and no; jghv. 

Uattle are kept in sep u ate paddo* k'% and sheep ate headed m fVv ks 
ol aU»m 1 ;t*> to ?<*>> < Vntt.iSlv situated arc the houses of the 

owner am! the manager with the labourers' quarters. urfh outbuild* 
mgs and sheds. Non thr>e aic an or< haul* a \cgetablc garden 
and gioups of trees. 

The st<wk farms are <tf three kuuK ■ for the breeding of sheep, 

< attic and hoi -rs ; for breeding ami fattening ; and dimply for 
fattening sheep and < attic for the markets, ^ 

In some nnes pait* of the faun aie given up to cultivation, and 
in other teases dan > mg wwk is Undertaken m addition to breeding 
and fattening. A few fauns are de\omd sole!) to dairying, 

Kx ports ikom Akointina <h* Farm I’Konra:. 
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Uruguay - 
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United States 
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United Kingdom 
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Germany - 
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France 
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Other Countries 
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Argentine trade for farm products.— Argentina supplies flour 
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and wheat to Brazil, live animals to Uruguay and Belgium and 
meat to the United Kingdom. 

Wool is largely sent to France, Germany and Belgium. Wheat 
and maize are exported to Western Europe. Argentina thus 
competes with the t United States, Canada and Australasia in 
supplying food-stuff’s, etc., to the United Kingdom. Argentina 
supplies about one-tenth of the meat and about one-eighth the 
wool fp. 44 ) used in the United Kingdom. 

Ecuador. — The chief product of Ecuador is cocoa, a large 
quantity of which is sent annually to Havre to be re-distributed to 
countries in Europe. 

Paraguay, Uruguay.-- Both Paraguay and Uruguay are agri- 
cultural countries largely devoted to cattle-rearing. 

Brazil. — The rubber production of the forested banks of the 
Amazon, the coffee plantations of the eastern slopes of the Brazil 
Highlands are the imj>ottant clement-* of ttye prosjvrnty ot Brasil; 
Yerba mate ■ native tea) anti manganese ore are of smaller uiqrort.tm e, 

Chile. — Chile i-> an a>;n< uitn > «d o nintr> which dejwrnds for its 
importance ufKin tt> export of nitrates from the and rr^mn m ar 
desert of Atarama. I * k \|>ort .tmounb to nearly two million 
tons f>er annum, valued at about £ 

Peru, t otton, < offer and su^at on a "UnaU s< air* are the mam 
products of Perce, which almost entirely agricultural, with some 
mining, as m Chile, of * opjxT. and siiw r. 

Bolivia. - Bolivia n> entirely inland, aial has agriculture and 
mining as in ( hde. 

Soi th Amkkcc \n «Tkai>k in / ra**>/>oo 
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8oilth American Trade. — On the whole, the trade of South 
America is with the United Kingdom and the United States, 
while Germany has a steadily increasing trade, especially with 
Argentina and Chile. 

Exports in 1000 Tons. 

From Brazil - Cocoa (22), coffee (720), cotton (24), yerla. mat£ (44), 

manganese ore (174I, rubixrr (32), toliacco (28). 

,, Chile • Nitrate* A 500!. wool (4), copper (23), copper ore (20), 
liarley (27? 

,, Uruguay- Meat products {51 ), wool (41). 

The domestic produce exported by Brazil, Chile and Uruguay is 
small in comparison with that from Argentina (p. 283,1, except in 
coffee and nitrate. 
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AH countries require manufactured articles, both textiles and iron 
goods. 

Brazil requires food-stuffs such as meat and rice, while Chile and 
Uruguay require* chiefly sugar and verba mate, which is ail 
important substitute for tea or coffee. 
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I ,t M«\ 

Aig.-nima 

llf.i/il 

( hilt' 

1 Vru - 
[{ell via 
Eucador • 
Paraguay * 
Uruguay. - 


Cun - a Towns. 

I 1 c - 

Hut ms Aires ( t, 190,000), Rosario 1 1 50,001. < ‘or<ioi»a i 53.000), 
Tucuin.tu { 55.001. 

Ki" de Janeiro <X| 1,000), Halim (2(0,000), Silo J’aulo 
(348,000), I Vin.irtiluK o 1150.000). 

Santiago (353,000). Valjiar.UMi ( 162.000). 

1 ,1111a { 141,000), Callao (31.000). 

I«a I’az (79,0*0), Cochahamha (25,000). 

Quito (70,000), Guayaquil (.So, 000). 

Asuncion (61,000). 

Monte Video (316,000). 


Gonwrani cations, etc.- Buenos Aires is the most populous town 
of South America, while Rio de Janeiro is second in population. 

The railway development of South America is most extensive in 
Argentina, which has recently made a Mine across the Andes into 
Chile (Fig. &9I * 

As in Australia, Canada and the United States, the development 
of the re sou r< es of these vast agricultural lands is dependent upon 
railway communications, and hence Argentina has the most pro- 
mising future of any South American state. 


ArrTvai.n or Snips at Bofnos Airks. 
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Nationaiit* 


J 1 ohthyr in 
: ioj 


) . ’ 
J Tonn.ng*: in ; 

. IOO 

Tonnage in 
KmO tons. 

- 


I — «j 

• — 

j._. . . _ : 

British 

066 

2197 : 


j 59 

2236 

( ierman 

170 j 

! "7 i 


j i 

5 f 7 

luliun ■ f 

125 i 

.ps j 

4 « 

| * 49 j 

3 6 7 

French ' 

1 20* ; 

320 j 

j 

i 

32° 

Ollier* 0 

263 J 

1 

2 * 1.5 

i <>7 j 

165 

460 

Totiil 

1644 j 

TM 7 | 

24S j 

i 

3000 


The harbour of .Buenos Aires is typical of those of Rio de Janeiro 
and Valparaiso. More than five ships a day cnietf*the port on the 
average, and of these roughly three are British. 
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SI MM \KY 

1. South Anu'iwa mountumnu- *m tin , west, :th iintiuMise 
lowlands towards the <\ist 

2. Bra/d is the largest and most |*>puh*u«. state, Aigentma the 

most important. 

3. South America is largely ugrsuiUutal as in Argentina, and 
there is some mining, specially in Chile, 

4 . The ranching industry of Argentina is similar in method to 
those of Canada, Australia and the t’mtetf State*, 

5. Buenos Aires and Kto tie Janeiro are the most important 
centres of population and industry. 

oCK>TIO>N 

1. DtsenU* the phwtai hntufes . imufc, poducK, {fade And jjmyirv 

numf t>( Argentina. Nam** f h>* * !m*f Snwf,* aw* u*rd with tinf 

mam industries * ft\M, i 

2. I^nw a nup of s *>n?h AmviiA showing the eJuef p***U, inter* and 

niounhtm rung^. ft\S ) 

3. Hu* Argentine i> »-? V w dard * cojn|*cutof* m die English 

markets; rnmpur** the ruttin! ad.ancjg. * p. i Vf | }>\ t?ic two lonofnes 

iNAW.Di 

4- Sure rhe poMUon **t and < hU*\ out how they differ 

{>t) in physical characters? <> s, r * m h inn if. „ t t in pr blurts Accent aa far 
Jb )‘»u an for the <b?t r» r/ > m w.*i pr.*lu ?•* * »Ld/A 

5. Where an; the following ot.uiued in s *'U?h America* and m w bat kind 

of country . sugar, indra ruM* r, ■ (EAj.) 

6 . DcscnU* the general ph\ m< a? te »fur^ of ^ America, ami explain 
whs the rainfall is v> * \c#*Hsi#r in >»iiit' parts And so small tn others 

\i\l\) 

7. Draw- .i nup of Soufh America. rurmng the dwru *nd dudmg the 

areas of heaty rainfall. Ac* *>unf h»r of the rjtverf* and n| the 

rainy region*. <V Ed. DA 

8* Between nhat places in fairopr <»n the one Hide, and of South and 
< Vnfr.il America (mAudmg thf Dulf of Mexico) on the father, k an rtteruuvc 
trade earned on arpn* the Atlantic/ Say what vou know of the nature of 
the trade. ' (N.Z, Ed. Ih) 
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52. Europe. 

1. Record the dimensions and area of the continent. 

2. Record the comjmative sizes of Germany, France and the British 
Isles as fractions of the size of Russia in ICurojx*. 

3. Record the estimated percentages of lowland, upland ami mountain. 

4. Rceoid the distance from Constantinople to St. 1’eter.shurg and to 
I/mdon, and that from Berlin to Madrid. 

Position.- -Euroju* ronsisfv of three parts: (C the roast lands of 
the west. tar mg the Atlanta ()<ean . u* the coast lands of the 
south, f.u mg Afn<a across the Mnjiterianean Sea ; and tin; Austria- 
11 ungun and Russia to the east. The western shore lies near the 
middle of the land hemisphere, while the Meditertanean lands lie 
near the gieat traffn -way through the Suez Canal between west 
and east. By her spa-wa\s Western Ktirope has < lose contact with 
the growing nations of the Ameruas, of South Africa and of 
Australasia ; By In i sea-way through the Suez Canal and her land 
ways she is in rommunuation with the great countries of the Fast. 

Size and population.- I he area of Kuropc amounts to alxnit 
million sipiaie miles, which is about the same size as Canada, 
or the I’mtecl States ami a little mo r ,e than that of Australia. The 
table gives the sizes of the nine Intgest countries. 
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Russia has more than half the area of Kurojw, while the remaining 
half contains man. States ranging from the largest, Austria* 
Hungary, utxnit one-ninth the size of Russia, $o the tiny Republics 
of Monaco and Andorra. The densest inundations are in Holland 
and Belgium, respectively 400 and 500 per square mile. 

The main features of the relief of Europe ate two which continue 
from Euroj>e across Asia, viz., the great mountain line from 
the Sierra Nevada, Atlas, Apennines, Alps, Carpathians. Caucasus to 
the mountains of Central Asia, and the wide plain sloping down 
from this high land towards the not thrift m\»v Rti,-iu .utd the 
major portion of Germany ate m< hided m this limi.tnd 

The mountains of the Pyrenees and the Balkans separate the 
lands to the south of them from the main mass ol Eurojx*. I he 
south-east corner of the Bnti-di Isle- <ontams what is really an 
integral part of the great Eutav.tn plain, and tin" uplands of In land 
and Scotland strike across m a north easterly directum .dong the 
edge of the plain m a bne with the forrcspomhng uplands of 
Se.tndmav ia. # 

The British Isles rise from a shallow' sea whnh is nowhere 
deeper than too tathorris, and are therefore Continental Islands. 

Mountains in relation to human movement. The Alps give 
the best example m the world of a mountain mass lying anoss 
the ways in whuh man’s activity has tended to expand, which 
has been thoroughly conquered by human agent y. First the 
passes and then the tunnels have lieen utilised by men as ways 
of communication and transport. In this reaper t, the Alps are 
to lie contrasted with the Pyrenees which are a barrier to com- 
munication ex' opt round the ,ynds, anil with the Himalayas which 
have isolated India. The most famous Alpine tunnels and passes 
are shown in Fig. qt. 

Western Europe. — To the north-west of the mountain chain 
of the Alps lies a series of uplands of lower elevation, the Auvergne 
plateau in France, the Voegee, Black Forest and Hare in Germany, 
and the plateau of Bohemia. On the outer edg? of the continent, 
lying in a parallel direction from south-west to north-east, is a 
second series of elevated lands: the uplands of Ireland in the 
north-west of that island, the uplands of Wales, fcorth England, 
Scotland, and those of Norway. 

Between these series of uplands lies the western part of the 
great European plain, which really includes the extremely shallow 
North and Baltic Seas. The plain consists of the south-eastern 
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part of England, the western, north-western and northern parts of 
France, Holland ami Belgium, as well as the northern part of 
Germany. Across this plain wind the rivers which lion into the 
North and Baltic Seas ; and on this plain live the peoples of 
Western Europe - for the densely jwoplcd diMin is of England 
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l >& - J Ahs 

t M ■* KUr 1", H J? ** 

1 . H r t. "lwrr> i* Ir* ?>m . h. m Vjcn-ta. 

% 1 •n'fw'sa. 1 4, Miiwi r* Uni *«:*».* .<< PiJv-ti 

4, N*Af 'try T< ; \i> e t I.Mc^ry*’ try \*rit <*, j * C oMrii;. 

5, Matins. tf. ^w,n A id »rt » l nc-tr. Hotm*;r 

d Str^dLifthurg. ' 

* 

in f^ancashire and Yorkshire, on either stele of the Pennine upland 
in North England, conost of two extensions of the plain towards 
the north. 

Riven. The rivers of Europe are given in the table on p. 293. 
The risers of Europe, except the Rhone, ace navigable for a large 
part of their length (Fig. 981. Most of them, again excepting 
the Rhone, flow for the major part of their rom*es across the 
European plain and have a comparatively slight* fall. They have 





RIVERS 


always been used as channels of traffic and communication from 
the western ocean towards the inland uplands which could also 
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lie reached from the Mediterranean Sea. In recent times they 
have l>ccn canalised in parts, Fig. f A and connecting canals have 
been built to facilitate the transfer of goods across country from 
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east to west. 

'Fhe-se 

canals as ; 

1 rule keep as 

lose 

as |x>ssibie 

to the 500 ft. 

1 on tour 

line. I his 

plum of W estern Kurojx* is tin* 

one part of 

the world uhere canals have Inen 
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and it is to \>v noted 

that the uiumrus where thi> ti 

evelopment 
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we of dense population, Holland and 
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7 20 

0 
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4.5*000 

Rhine 

bio 

. JS 7 , • J» 4 } 

\ t-aida 

0 ;o 

74*000 

Seine 

4 So 

^v«*> f 

Dnieper 1 

5 >° 

202,000 

lame 

540 

4.\l*>0 

Khm 

470 


Rhone 

l t I OO 

$07,000 < 

'flumes 

210 

6,000 

Daniil*: 

i.Soo 

$ r 5 ,<xx> ! 

Severn 

210 

6,000 

1 >nn 

1, 1 ; 

K>6uxx> | 

Shannon 

22s 

6,000 

Volga ' 

2. J \o 

^ > tji V >o ' 

i\> 

420 

i 27,000 


63. The Climate of Western Europe. 

Rerofii the remperainiew, pressures. ef<., m .summer and winter at 
latitudes 40 , y.) X. and <u» the eastern and notern shores* of 

the Atlantic (Venn. 

The climate of Western Europe. The < lunate of Western 
Kttroftc is remarkable for its abnormal winter « < nut it tons anti 
provides an excellent opportunity for the examination of the 
various forms of climatic bata. It is usual to mark temjiera- 
lures by means of isotherms, su< h as those in Fig. 13, but for 
the winter temperatures of the North-east Atlantic Ocean lines 
have been made called isajunualtnuf Uom. In Fig. 93 such lines 
are shown marked 20 F., 3c/ V. and 40 F.*; all places on the line 
market! base been found by lalxmous calculation to have a 
temperature on the average dm mg the month of January which 
is 20’ F. higher than the average temperature for all places with 
the same latitude: this imphes that these plates are < onsidcrably 
warmer than usual for their latitude, but within thc*area enclosed by 
this line it is found that there are places which have an abnormal 
January temperature of more than 40* F. above a he average: 
from this it follows that the area show n in Fig. 93 is much 
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warmer m winter than for example the neighbourhood of Hudson 
Hay. 

On Fig. 93 a dotted line joins all places where the lowest 
temperature in the year is 14* F. ; this line forms a loop so that 
all places in (. an.tda, in Iceland, m Scandinavia, France and 
Germany fex« cpt just along the shore line) have a temjierature 
in January whnh drops at least to 14" F., while the Hritish Isle:; 



are considerably warmer even* on the coldest winter nights. The 
dark line in Fig. 93 joins all places where the difference between 
the coldest anfl the hottest temperatures recorded amounts to 
57 0 F. ; all places on the landward side of this line vary in 
temperature more than this, and consequently it follows that the 
temperatures on the shorclands of Western F.uropc do not vary* 
so greatly as those on the shorclands of Eastern Ametica. All 
this c\idencc points to the fact that in winter Western Europe 
is warmer than the average. Western Euruj>c has a more equable 
climate. 
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— -The loop ihown by the hue mining .ill places with 
a rainfall of 2 in. in the month of Janu.uy /.c. the I an. 2 in. 
isohyetX shown in Fig. 94, is similar to the loops made by the 
temperature lines in Fig. 93. The 4 in. i»ohyet is parallel but 
nearer the coast In the summer, in July, practically the whole of 
Europe (except the Mediterranean lands) and of America (except 
the extreme northX which is shown in Fig. 94* has a rainfall of at 
least 2 in. It thus appears that the two continents have similar 
rainfall in surnmei, but different rainfall in winter : for example 



F i .. j4 - S'}'t r h AiMH'.f, K \ i ** * s ? t . 

t* 

compare m Fig. 94 Srandnlavia vs sth fireenl.md, and the Butish 
Isles with Newfoundland. In winter the -borelamls of Western 
Europe are wetter than the average. 

Cloudiness. Isonephs are lines joining all places with an etjual 
average number of tenths of the sky < loud-covered during a giver, 
period. In Fig. 05 these lines are shown for Kuhope and Africa 
during the month of January. The region where the skies are 
clear, that is less than two-tenths < loud-r ovrrcd, is the arid region 
of the Sahara and Arabia. Passing northward through the region 
of the winter rains of the Mediterranean the sky becomes more 
overcast, and still further north the sky is clouded to the extent 
of seven-tenths on the average. The isoneph, numbered 7, by 
which this is shown turns almost to the north *on the east of 
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Kur<»|x*. ] Ims, Western Kuropc is warmer and wetter in winter 

than the average and at the same time the sky is very overcast 



Pressures. -*Fig. 96 shows the variations in pressure for various 
places in the area of the North-east Atlantic Ocean. In most 
cases the pressure is highest in the months of April, May, June, 
and lowest in the autumn and winter months. On the whole, also, 
the nearer the* place is to Iceland the greater is the difference 
between the pressure in summer anti in winter. In Fig. 14 the 
map shows that in the neighbourhood of Iceland there is a 
permanent area of low pressure round which the wind circulates 
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Fig. $6. — Pressure Changes. 
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in a direction opposite to the movement of the hands of a clock. 
The facts shown in Fig. 96 demonstrate how much this lowness 
of the barometer is increased during the winter months, and 
consequently it follows that the wind movements are much more 
forcible during that period. 

This anti-clockwise circulation means a powerful succession of 
winds blowing towards the shores of Western Europe from the 
south-west ; therefore this area has on-shore winds from a warmer 
area which blow stronger in winter at the time when it is warmer, 
wetter and cloudier. * 

North Atlantic storms. Fig. 16, p. 31, shows the direction 
of the storms of the N. Atlantic and the paths of the cyclonic 
depressions o\er Western Europe. The numbers of cyclones 
which pass along the paths numbered I. to V. a re shown in the 
table as percentages. 


f*A IKS. 

- ■ 

1 *■ 

V ll. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

Total. 

Autumn 

i 

10 4 

4 0 

2 <) 

4S 

75 

29-6 

Winter * 

1 9 6 

0 / 

4 * 

2 I 

56 

28 8 

Spring - 

- i 6-0 

1 

2 J 

9 - - i 

! 2 5 

i 

6-7 

206 

Summer 

• ! 77 

2 5 

i 

j 0 6 

7 1 

3 > 

21 O 
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\ . . - 
1 ;> :> 

j 1 1 6 

I 163 

i „ 

i 22-9 

IOO O 

1 


This table ‘-hows that the majority of the storms pass along 
track 1. and that mow of the storms usually pass along this path 
during the autumn and the \fyiter. This path corresponds in 
direction with that of the loop** of ftie isotherms, etc., in Fig. 93. 
These storm winds dmc the surface waters of the ocean before 
them and tend to force against the coast lands of Western Europe 
warm surface water, and this tends to keep the winds themselves 
moist, with the result that in the British Isles the south-west wind 
is found to l>e*thc ram-bearing wind, so that the west side of these 
islands tends to be wetter than the east side (Fig. 94). 

S imilar conditions elsewhere.- In the North Pacific Ocean 
there occurs a similar swirl of air, similar winds and surface drifts 
of the ocean, V-ith the result that the island of Vancouver has a 
climate corresponding with "that of the British Isles in comparison 
with that of Japan which corresponds with Newfoundland. 
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Sr.MMAKV. 

1. The Icelandic low-pressure area is mo>t inaikcd in winter. 

2* All the year round, espec talk in winter, cyclonic winds pass 
along storm puth> towards Western Europe. 

3. Consequent!), Western Europe is warmer, wetter and cloudier 
in winter than Eastern Amenta. 

4 . Western Europe has a more equable * hmatc than Eastern 
America, and < or.sequentlv the faun work**! m the British Isles 
can work out of doors almost all the year round, which is not 
possible m America. 


54. Climate ^onimucti \ and Vegetation. 

* 

1. Record the climate factoid for \Usjitenane.in and Laslein lairojn:. 

2L Record the w^^tation regi >n> of Luropc as a whole. 

3. Com [Kir* in rhm.it* and in v cgrt.ilOui the Lum|*\in and tlie Afrit an 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

4. ComjKire in chm-iN* and vegetation Russia in Ltir«»f)e with Russia 
in Asia, anti Turkey m Lump* with Turkev in Wta 

Climate regions. '-The special < harac tenstics of the < limate of 
Western Europe have been noted in the ptc<eding lesson: those 
of the European peninsulas whnjt jut into the Mediterranean Sea 
are .summarised m Chapter ti on Winter Rain Regions, lire rest 
of the continent comprises Russia and the States on the Lower 
Danulx.*. 

Climate of Inland Europe. The table below gives climate 
values for six places in Evtrope which fall outside the region of 
winter warmth and also outside the region of winter rains. In 
nearly every case the heaviest rainfall occurs during the summer 
and autumn months ; this illustrate s the fact that rainfall swings 
with the sun 'p. 34 When the belt of arid conditions swings 
northwards during the months May- July the rain belt just to the 
north of this swings north also. Therefore the parts of Europe 
north of the regions which have dry summers receive rain during 
this season. 
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* S**r exphuiayon of mmilx j rs on j> 82. 

But in the winter thy area included in the neighbourhood of the 
six selected places experiences \orv cold temperatures, when it 
is frequently too cold for any precipitation of moisture, thus the 
places named have smaller rainfall during the months when the 
temperature is very low. It is noticeable also that during the rainy 
period there occurs a low pressure. If the range of temperature 
of these places* be compared with the range of places on the coast 
of Europe it will l>e found that the inland places have a much 
greater range : e v g. the range at Aberdeen is 20* F., at Moscow 
U is 53” F. ' 
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The climate of Perm should l>e compared *ith those of Omsk 
(p. *73) and Fort Churchill (p. 233). 

Vegetation regions, -Along the shore lands of the Arctic 
Ocean lies the tundra or cold desert : south of this in Scandinavia, 
Finland and Northern Russia occur the cold forests, which 
correspond in position to the cold forests of Northern Siberia 
and of Canada, north of the Great Lakes. South of the forest 
belt the land is of two kinds, to the t,ht in Southern Russia 
lie the grass-lands, the steppe-* of Ru>-»a ; to the west lies a 
region of somewhat indefinite < harac ter ; 1! ts mainly a region 
of mixed wood and grass land, but m the extreme M*uth of the 
continent partakes of the spet ml wgetatron « i»a»a« CcnMu s of the 
Mediterranean or winter rain region p 48 . If Kuiojk.* In' cl ix jded 
into three parts, Peninsula Europe, Western Kuro|w\ and Northern 
and Eastern Kutope, so that the last mentioned part is roughly 
bounded to the uest by the line from < >de>-a 40 Wnu e and thence 
to Danzig, tt would appear t^>at Western f\urope, which is corn- 
paratrveh very narrow, 1- the regtoneof mixed wood and gras- land. 
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Farming in Western Europe. The above table shows that 
Western Europe produces about one-sixth of the world’s wheat, 
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almost one-third of the oats and rather more than one-fourth of the 
barley and rye ; # as well as extensive crops of sugar beets and 
potatoes. France leads in the quantity of wheat produced, but 
Germany is first in the production of rye and oats. The three 
smaller countries have a comparatively large production of cereals, 
especially those — rye and oats — which grow in a colder, moister 
climate. 

The districts which grow these crops l>est in p portion to area 
are shown in Fig. 97, where the wheat belt can be distinguished 
lying lx- tween lat. 50* and 55" N. Rye and oats are best grown 
in the (older district* which lie near to the wheat belt, districts 
which are colder by reason either of their higher latitude or of 
greater cle\ation. 

These crops, except mai/e, are not grown extensively in the 
south of Fiatv e wheie the climate is that of winter rains. 
( Chapter 12 . » 


Farm Animal* in Wi-sikrn Kvkopk Millions). 
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Except in the case of pigs Western Europe does not rear so 
many animals cereals in proportion to the rest of the w'orld. 
Horses, cattle and sheep only amount to about one-eighth or 
one-tenth of the world’s flocks and herds. Fig. 97 shows that 
the cattle arc more numerous on the wetter parts of the lowlands, 
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and the sheep abound on the uplands of England, Wales, Southern 
Scotland, Central France and Saxony, while there is, comparatively, 
a large number of sheep on the German shore lands of the Baltic 
Sea. 

Half the sheep of Western Europe are in the British Isles. 
Continental Western Europe affords a good illustration of the 
tendency which arises in countries where the land is used extensively 
for arable farming for the cereals to be grown at the expense of 
the flocks and herds. The climate of the British Isles, with its 
greater humidity and us consequent greater proportion of pasture 
land, sustains a greater proponion of animals. This is in striking 
contrast with the condition of affairs in Australia where rearing 
flocks of sheep is the mayi business of the agriculturist. 
America occupies an intermediate position, as the growth of 
cereals is accompanied by extensive ranching operations y Fig. 85). 
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Farming eliewhere in Europe. — The grass-lands of the rest of 
Europe are great growers of cereals, as they grow roughly twice as 
w.o. u 
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much wheat, barley and rye, and about the same quantity of oats 
as Western Europe. At the same time they rear about half as 
many sheep, twice as many horses, and rather more cattle than 
Western Europe. This is partly accounted for by the greater 
area of grass-land, especially in the case of Russia which produces 
about one-eighth of the world’s wheat, one-fourth of the barley, 
one-fifth of the oats, two-fifths of the rye, and rears a large 
proportion of the world’s domestic animals. In consideration of 
their size, Hungary, Roumania, and Bulgaria are extensive farming 
countries. 
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The four agricultural countries, Russia, Hungary, and 

Bulgaria, produce a surplus of wheat, barley, oats and rye, and 
supply the greater part of this surplus to Western Europe, as 
is shown in the above table. 

The surplus production of Hungary is sent to Austria, except in 
the case of barley, this latter product being sedt to the brewing 
towns of Germany. 

Supplies of cereals in Western Europe. —In Addition to the 
large quantities of cereals grown at home, and the* imports from the 
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rest of Euiope, Western Europe receives supplies of cereals from 
the great cereal-growers in other continents ; this is particularly 
true in the case of wheat. 


Western Europe: Imports of Cereals. (Million Bushels.) 
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Germany and the United Kingdom draw supplies from Russia, 
the United States and the Argentine Republic, while the United 
Kingdom also draws upon the agricultural resources of the British 
Empire. 

France imports only a small quantity of cereals, as her home 
production is usually almost sufficient for her needs, but the three 
smaller countries*all augment the home supply. 

These facts are shown in the table which gives the net imports, 
as the smallc/ countries, Holland and Belgium, have an extensive 
transit trade from the sea-coasts to their larger neighbours. 
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Animal Products and Trade (Western Europe). 
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Animal products. In addition to the imports of meat by tin* 
various, countries of Western Hutojx\ as shown by the tables fot 
the separate countries, wool, butter anti cheese aie produced and 
exported as shown in the above table. 

The United Kingdom produ* es almost 5 jx'r < ent of the world's 
wool, and Uses annually alnnit $00 million lb*, /.<•. alxiut t8 j>cr cent., 
while France anti Germany use about the same quantity. 

France, Holland anti Denmark have large exports of hotter and 
cheese. The»c t ountries e\|M»rt alxnit ,'f, million tons of butter 
between them, while Russia expoi ts alxmt ^ nullum tons annually, 
chiefly from the districts of Barnaoul, Tomsk and Kurgan in 
Eastern Siberia. 

St ’ },* M A R V. 

1 . In proportion to its size Western Europe lias large crops 
of cereals. 

2 . The British Isles has many sheep. 

3 . Eastern Europe is predominantly agricultural. 

4. Western Europe imports wheat, maize and wool largely. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe and illustrate from the North-east and North-west cornets 
of the Atlantic Ocean the conditions favourable to fishing industries. 

(Newf.) 

2 . Point out how the climates of Newfoundland and Ifc'orthem France 
differ so, seeing that these countries arc in the same latitude. Explain the 
reasons of this, anti show how this difference of climate causes the vegetable 
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product ions and the occupations of the people in the two countries to be of 
so diverse a character. (Newf. ) 

3 . To what extent are wheat, maize and oats grown in Europe ? What 
are the special features of the climates suitable to the growth of each grain ? 

4 . What constitutes a good wheat area ? Prove your statements with 
special reference to such areas in North America and Europe. (L.U.) 


55. Western Europe. Mining, etc. 

1 . Revise the chapter on coal. etc. (pp. 60-3). 

2 . Revise the chapter on the great ports of the world (pp. 64-6). 

Coal and Iron Production in Europe. (Million Tons.) 
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Coal Mining. — In Western Europe coal is widely distributed 
but the greatest quantities are mined in the United Kingdom 
and in Germany. The German coalfield in the district round 
Dortmund is cdhtinued into Belgium and across into the North 
of F ranee near Valenciennes. 

The iron industry tends to be located on or near the coalfields, 
eg. the great iron industries of Germany and Belgium are on 
the Dortmund- Mons coalfield. 

The United Kingdom mines one-fourth of the coal, one-eighth of 
the iron ore,' and makes one-fifth of the pig-iron and one-eighth 
of the steel of tHfe world. 
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Germany mines about one-fifth of the coal, one-fifth of the iron 
ore, and makes about one-fourth of the pig-iron and steel of the 
world. 

Belgium, in proportion to its si/e, has a great iron industry. 


Othkr Mineral Orks : PROIU’CTION is Europe. 
(Thousand 'I ons.) 
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Also: Platinum from Perm (Russia), Manganese from the Caucasus 
(Russia), Petroleum from Kaku ,{ Russia). 

Other ores. — Copper is extensively mined in Spam and Germany, 
lead and line in the same countries, while the island of Sardinia 
mines lead and zinc. 

Roast*. has extensive mines of platinum and manganese, as well 
as most important petroleum works in the district of Balm. 

Communications. - Germany, France anti Western Europe 
generally have an extensive system of waterway*. From the Seine 
to the Rhine on the lowland is a system of canals which serve 
for traffic in heavy gotxls. 

Across the narrow isthmus from the North to the Hattie Sea 
is the gainer- Wilhelm Canal, through which passes annually about 
6 million tons of shipping, the major portion of which flies the 
German flag. The German rivers arc canalised Usually as far as 
the southern boundary of Germany, and from Hamburg on the 
Elbe, and past the German frontier at Emmerich on the Rhine, 
about 20,000 boats travel annually in each direction. 

BerlLu is well served by canals which connect the navigation 
of the Gd.?r with that of the Elbe, and has almost as great a traffic 
as Hamburg. 

Railway communications arc showm on the map ^Fig. 98). t 
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Fk.. 98. — EuRorK : Communications. 


1. Amsterdam. 9. Dieppe. 17. Li£^e. a 5. Nancy. 33* Mansfeld. 

*. The Hague. 10. y^vrt. 18. smSL firemen. 34. l<ciprtg. 

3. Rotterdam, tt. Rimen, 19. Kmmerich. 27. Hamburg. 3V Dreden, 

4. Antwerp. 1a. Pane. »o. Danmumi. a&. Kano\*er. 36. NClrnberg, 

5. Brussel*. 13. Valcmdcnncit, at. Duvieldorf. 39* Rostock. 37. Frankfurt* 

6. Dunkirk. 1 ^, Mota, a a. Cologne. 30 . Stettin. 38 . Munich. 

7. Calais. 15. Charleroi. j j. Bonn. 31. Berlin. 39. KOnigshfitte. 

8* Boulogne. *6. Namur. U4. liriey. 32. Magdeburg. 40. Breslau. 
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From Paris, Cologne and Berlin on the lowland lines radiate in 
all directions. They pass the Pyrenees on the west, and go 
through the Alps by the tunnels shown in Fig. 91, 

Fisheries. - In the North Sea and off the roast of Norway 
are extensive fishing grounds. From these the United Kingdom 
obtains annually about 3 million pounds worth of herrings, 2 million 
pounds worth of haddocks, and about i& million pounds worth of 
cod. Holland recedes about t million pounds worth of herrings, 
an»l Norway gets about 1 million (toutuU worth of cod and about 
$ million {rounds worth of herring. * 

Wksjkrn Kt'Roi’K : Trahe. 
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g»*#K (ilk mar hinerv (6h sugar (3) 

Holland * j 

i 7 *>* 

Gram tog butter ( r k sugar (2), iron and steel goods 

Belgium ► j 

10 S* 

(2), Copf»t’f*{6jl 

Denmark - \ 

2 j 

Osd <4k1lax (4>, £rain (6), iron anrl steel goods (9), 
(mens (4), /in* {4), meat (24), butter (40) 


* M tpji uf tht* trade appear* imjxfi* \ ami pvport*, an tt is transit trade 

Uj Germany and France mainly. 

Trade. — The total trade of the United Kingdom is about 1 , 100 
million pounds per annum (p. 344;. 

Germany has a trade equal to about three-fourths of this and 
Prance about one-half. The smaller countries have a trade which 
appears large in the above table, but much of it is transit trade 
for France and < iermany. 

The imports are usually coal, grain, cotton, wool and timber, 
i.e. food -stuffs and raw materials for manufacture. ■* 
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The exports of Holland and Denmark are largely food-stuffs, 
while those of France, Germany and Belgium are largely manu- 
factured goods. 

The details of the trade with other countries is shown in the 
trade tables in the next two chapters, but all countries have an 
extensive coasting trade. 

Coasting trade of France. — As an example of this coasting 
trade the table below is important. 


Coasting Trade of France (Percentages). 



Million 

CWL 

Chief Ports. 

Chief Articles 

From Dunkirk * 

! 

0 

To Marseilles (24). Brest 
( 19 ) 

Sugar (18), coal (25) 

To 

i 

2 

From Bordeaux ( 37 )» 
Marseilles (i ij 

Iron goods (22), grain 
(15), wine (11) 

From Havre 

6 

To Kouc4* (50} 

Oil (14), rice (8), wine 
(8) 

To 

4 

From Rouen (32), Cber- 
Uiurg 4ic) 

Building materials (25), 

From Nantes 

2 

To Brest (14), Bordeaux 
(M) 

Grain (14) 

To 

4 

From Dunkirk (10) 

Coal (30), wine (10) 

From Bordeaux 4 

8 

To Baud lac (50) 

Minerals (25), wine (23) 

T« 

8 ■ 

From Dunkirk (8) 

Building materials (24) 

From Marseilles 

8 

To Nice (10) 

Grain (15), coal (15) 

To 

8 

From Dunkirk (20) 

• 

# = 

Chemicals (I l), wine (9) 


The trade here mentioned between Havre and Rouen, and from 
Bordeaux to Pauillac, is local along a river estuary. 

The bulk of the coasting trade is in heavy articles, which are 
not likely to deteriorate by the slow transit by sea. 

An instance of coasting trade occurs in connection with this 
book, which is printed in Glasgow and is then sent by sea to 
London to be bound and published. 

Porta. — Antwerp furnishes an illustration of a canal and sea- 
port in Western Europe. 

Antwerp has a large trade with the United Kingdom, the United 
States and* Argentina by sea, as well as a large trade with 
Germany by cAnal. 
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Trade of Antwerp (Percentages). 


Bv sea from Germany ( t ), U.S.A. {13). Argentina (12), United Kingdom (14) 
By canal from Germany (11) 

Kxr« >k rs. 

By sea to Germany (2), U.S.A. {4), Argentina (5), United Kingdom (15) 
By canal to Germany ti8) 


Rotterdam, at the mouth of the Rhine, illustrates how the river 
traffic of the Rhine makes Rotterdam a greater port than 
Amsterdam 

Dutch Ports. 

Smi>n |N TlU'tsAMK 

In. Out. 

^ ^ 1 ^ 

Rotterdam - . 8 '7 British. German. Danish, 

Amsterdam - 2 1 Swedish, Norwegian. 

Of the German ports Hamburg 'lias the hugest trade, and this 
again is partly due to tire greater traffic of the Elbe river in 
comparison with that of the Oder. 

The Mnderland of Rotterdam extends up the Rhine basin, that 
of Hamburg includes the basin of the Kibe and part of that of 
the Oder. 

German Ports. 

' i 


| Snips tu * j | SMIP> IN 

I Thousands. Thousands, 

1 


f In. 

Out. 

1 , 

1 tt, i 

Out. 

Hamburg 

1 13 

* 5 

Rostock *■ 

2 

2 

Stettin 

1 5 

5 

Danzig 

3 

3 

Bremen - ! 

S 2 

2 

Kbnigsberg ! 

2 

2 


French ports. — Marseilles and Barrs arc the great French sea* 
ports, while Paris is a great river |*>rt on the Seine, and has much 
traffic by barge from the north-cast into the Seine. Boulogne and 
Dieppe have a large trade mainly with the United Kingdom by 
msans of the ferry steamers which cross the English Channel. 
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French Ports: Chief Articles of Trade. 



j Total trade 
[ in C «<J0. 

! 

I n) ports. * 

Exports. * 

Marseille » * 

( r 

Cereals (33), timber (20) , 

! 1 

Cereals (20), oils (8c), 
j ^ugar ( 33 ). 

Havre 

! C3 

1 

1 

1 

Raw cotton (76), coffee 
(40), copper (75), coal ] 
(2i)K rice (33). j 

! Cotton goods (75). 

Paris 

46 

( 

[ajnr do), cocoa (50), ; 
co 'fee (33K 

Sugar (25). 

Dunkirk • 

32 ; 

j 

VC nil (50), nitrate (70), ; 
timlicr {40). 

Sugar (25). 

Bordeaux - 

2.5 

Fish 150). 

Wine (40), timlier (40). 

Boulogne * 

12 . 

( tencrah 

( General. 

Dieppe 

7 l 

( tenoral. 

( icneral. 


•(70), etc., indicate percenl.tgVs of ‘ , ' rch imports or exports of the commodity. 

Trade of *Copenh \c.en\* 




Impok 1^. 

j Per- 

centage 

Jve animals 

from Sweden, Russia - 

70 

-feat 

T » 

U.S.A., Ireland, Sweden 

98 

r ish * 

, . 

Norway, Sweden - 

50 

Cereals 

• 

1 * 

Russia, Germany, U.S. A. 

40 

iugar 

» « 

Germany, V nited Kingdom 

90 

la al 

* 1 

Cnited Kingdom - 

90 

ron and sled goods 

t 1 

Ciermany, Cmt#d Kingdom, Belgium 
* 

Exrotn 

50 

'igmeat 

to 

Cnite^ Kmgt lorn • 

14 

!utler 


Cnited Kingdom, Ciermany 

37 

^heat 

♦ * 

Sweden ..... 

80 

ifheat flour 


Norway, Russia .... 

100 

arley 

M 

Ciermany, Norway * 

1 

5 . 


* There i* a considerable amount of entrepot trade in miscellaneous goods with Norway, 
Sweden and (iernuu^. 

* 

Copenhagen. — The chief port of Denmark is Copenhagen, which 
has a !arg(f entrepot trade with Scandinavia and Ciermany in 
addition to thc*lraoc in food -stuffs shown in the above table. 
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Western Europe : Towns. 


Town. 

Population \ 
in million*- 1 

Town. 

| Population 
r tit millions. 

Paris .... 

28 

Frank fort-on- Maine 

• i 03 

Marseilles 

05 

Nurnbcrg - 

• i 0-3 

Lyons .... 

05 

Dusseldorf - 

- | OJ 

Bordeaux 

03 : 

Hanover 

! 03 

Berlin • 

20 

Copenhagen 

• 1 04 

Hamburg 

08 ! 

Brussels * * 

I 

- i 0-6 

r 

Munich 

° 5 

Antwerp 

03 

Dresden 

0 5 

Amsterdam 

o-6 

Leipzig 

° 5 

Rotterdam • 

04 

Breslau 

05 

The I {ague 

03 

Cologne 

04 


I 


Towns. — The great towns of Western Europe are London <p. 347), 
Berlin and Paris. Hamburg is about the same sue as Liverpool 
and is a large port (p. 9 ;. 

In addition to the ports of Marseilles, Bordeaux, Copenhagen, 
Rotterdam and Antwerp, the large towns arc Lyons on the Rhone, 
Munich, Dresden, Leipzig and Breslau in Germany. 

Summary. 

1 . Western Europe mines coal in Britain, Belgiujn, etc. 

2 . Western Europe has an extensive and closely connected 
system of waterways. 

3 . AH countries with sea-coast^ have a coasting trade. 

4. The North Sea is a fishing ground. 

5 . London, Paris and Berlin are great towns. 

* 

56. Mediterranean Europe. 

1 . Revise the work on Algeria, Morocco and Egypt. * 

2. Revise Chapter 12 on Winter Rains. 

3 . Revise the work on the Suez Canal (pp. 65, 117, 147). 

i What proportions of the world’s cereals and domestic animals are 
■yrrodoced in Spain and Italy ? (pp. 69, 71). * 

Size. — Mediterranean Europe consists of the three peninsulas of 
(Portugal and Spain), Italy, and Ballranla (Greece, Servia, 
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Bulgaria and Turkey in Europe). Spain is the largest country, but 
Servla, which is the smallest, is the most densely peopled. 


Arka : Population. 


» 

Area in 
thousand 
sq. miles. 

Population 
in millions. 

1 

1 Density per 
> &q. mile. 

Percentage 

Agriculture. 

Population 
dependent 
on Industry. 

Portugal 

35 

5 

* 55 

36 

I 

Spain - 

195 , 

20 

» IOO 

— 

— 

Italy - 

in 

i 34 

I 1 I 

1 

29 

IO 

Greece - - j 

25 

i 3 

105 

— 

— 

Servia - 

19 

; 3 

; >58 

70 

5 

Bulgaria - j 

3 » | 

! 4 

1 101 


— 

Turkey* • 1 

65 ] 

6 

93 

— | 

! 


* In Europe only. 


The table above shows that only* in Italy is there any great 
number of people dependent upon industrial pursuits ; the number 
is about three millions, and making allowance for the families which 
are dependent upon the actual •industrial workers this means that 
there arc in Italy about one and a half million industrial workers. 

Relief. — The Il>crian Peninsula is mainly upland, with the most 
extensive lowland in the valley of the Ebro. The Pyrenees form the 
Northern boundary of the upland, and they are impassable except 
at the ends. The western end is almost in a straight line from 
Paris to Madrid. 

Italy contains the lowland of tlfe Plain of Lombardy, across which 
runs the river Po ; in some respects ^his lowland at the southern 
foot of the Alps resembles the Indo-Gangetic Plain at the foot 
of the Himalayas. The Apennines form a continuation of the Alps 
towards the south-east and htve on each side a coastal sill. This 
line of mountains is continued by way of Sicily and Malta to connect 
with the Atlas Mountains of North Africa (p. 158). 

Balkania consists of mountains with radiating valleys, the chief^ 
of which is that* of the Xaritsa. The upland reaches close to tfie" 
shore of the Adriatic sea on the west, so that there is practically no 
coastal sill. • 

Climat e.— The climate of these peninsulas is characterised by 
winter rains {Chapter ta) ; so that there are hot dry summers and 
wet cool winter#. In the west the rain tends to fell mostly in the 
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late autumn anti the early winter ; further cast the rain falls later in 
the year. 

Farming.- Some details about the farming on tlu* shore lands of 
the Mediterranean Sea have been considered in c mnection with 
the rest of Eurojje in Chapter 54. Other facts have l>ecn given in 
Chapter 49 with regard to Africa. 

Wheat, maise, tobacco, are produced in Italy and the South of 
France, together with olive oil from olive trees, and mulberry leave*. 
On the latter are fed the aillt worms from which is obtained the raw 
silk which is the basis of the silk mdusta/ of France, Italy and 
Switzerland. Oranges, lemons, currants, raisins, Hgs are also 
grown for home tonsumption and export, while wine is produced 
largely for home use. 

Farming ix cuptes the attention of the majority of the people, many 
of whom are able to live in very poor circumstances since the climate 
does not force them to spend much upon food, clothes and houses. 

Industries. — Mining is dcvclo]>ed in 8)>ain and Italy, but only 
in Italy is there any great “textile industry. The other countries 
are forced to obtain their supplies of woven fabrics from abroad, 
and all countries depend upon other countries for their supplies 
of iron and steel goods and machinery. The Mediterranean lands 
are therefore agricultural lands. 


Mediterranean Europe: Imports. 


Count r) . 

total Value 
In jCtcfi. 

_ 1 

* 

( hihf Anna ks (TVixeniages). 

Portugal* 

*4 

Wheat (9), iron goods (7), cottons (6), coa’ 

(6)^Vish (6). 

Spain 

, 

; 38 

; 

1 

Raw cotton (13), wheat (io) f coal (7), iron 
g<xxls 15), fish (3). 

Italy - - | 

1 

: 97 

i 

1 

Raw cotton (il) t coal (io), wheat (5), iron 
goods (*). 

j 

Greece - 

6 

Grain (26), coal (5)1 cottons (7) ? woollens (4). 

Servia 

3 

E Cottons (17), woollens (4). « 

Bulgaria * 

5 ! 

| Cottons f2o), iron goods ( 8 ), timber (3), 
woollens (3). # 

Turkey t- 

26 1 

! 

i 

Sugar (jo), rice (5), flour (5), linens (5b 
woollens (3)* 

— _ 


_ , . % _ ... * „ 


* Inrltirtal for convenience. I The whole Turkish Empire. 

Imports. — The above table of imports shows that *t he Mediter- 
ranean lands except Servia and Bulgaria do not supply themselves 
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with sufficient wheat and grain for their own use. Except Italy 
they import cotton and woollen goods, and most of them import 
coal. Sj.ain and Portugal import large supplies of fish, which, on 
religious g-ounds, is a staple article of diet. 

The Turkish Empire, of which the major portion is in Asia 
Minor, largely imports food-stuffs, sugar and rice, and textiles. 

Mediterranean Europe: Exports. 


Country. 

Total WiU 
in >£icA 

Portugal* 

7 

Spain 

! 

37 

Italy 

74 

Greece 

s 

Servia 

3 

Bulgaria 

; 5 

Turkey + 

, «6 


C hief Articles ^Percentages). 


Wine ( 32)* cork (14), fruits and vegetables (4), 
cop|x*r (4). 

Iron ore ( 11 b copper (7), lead (8), wine (7), 
oranges (7), cork ( 5). 

Haw silk (25b cottons (5), silk goods (5), 
oli\e oil (3), fruits (3). 

Currants (3$, lead ore (5), iron ore (6), olive 
oft (5), Wine (5). 

Prunes ( 16), maize ( 10 ), wheat (15), barley (5). 

Wbegt (34), maize {12), karley (4)* <$)• 

Silk (io), tigs (5b mohair wool (5), coffee (5). 


* Included here for convenience ♦ The \*hole Umpire. 


Exports. — Spain, P.ortugal anti Greece ex port* metallic ore* and 
wine. Bulgaria and Servia export maize, wheat and barley, while 
the other countries export large quantities of fruits such as oranges, 
lemons, currants, in addition to t^ire oil. 

The Turkish Empire exports silk, figs, coffee and mohair wool. 

Trade. — The chief countries of Western Europe, France, 
Germany and the United Kyigdom take from one-third upwards 
of the trade of the Mediterranean lands. 

Germany is the most important of the three competitors in the 
trade with Serrla, otherwise, except in the case of the exports 
from Italy, the. United Kingdom has the greater share of 
trade. 

The position of the United Kingdom in the trade of the Medi- 
terranean is jftofoundly affected by two facts : first, the export 
of coal from the United Kingdom, and second the preponderance 
of British sfiips which pass through the Mediterranean Sea and 
call at Mediterranean ports on their way to the Suez Canal. 
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Italy is the only country which has an extensive trade across 
the Atlantic Ocean to the United States and to the Argentine 
Republic. Many Italians emigrate to Argentina, where they help 
considerably in the farming operations, usually with the intention 
of returning home when they have made money. 


Trade of Mediterranean Ecropk (Percentages). 


With 

I’ntietl 

Kingdom. 

. 

( Germany. 

France. 

. . . 

Kcxt of 

M edit err jtnean 
Kurope. 

KUe where. * 

To Portugal - 

27 

16 

! I 

7 

39 

From ,, 

=5 

8 

-- 

16 

5« 

To Spam 

iS 

9 

•7 

6 

50 

From ,, 

30 

6 

19 

9 

36 

To Italy - 

iS 

18 

9 

I 

54t 

From H * 

s 

»5 

12 

1 

64 

To Greece 

17 

9 

7 « 

8 

59 

From 

26 

* 9 

6 

1 

58 

To Servta 

10 

28 

2 

4 

56 

From 

3 

30 

4 

6 

57 

To Bulgaria - 

16 

>5 

> 5 

4 

60 

From M 

12 

10 ! 

5 

6 

67 

To Turkey 

50 

6 

12 

*4 

28 

From ,, 

23 

4 

18 

8 

47 


* J^argely with Austria-Hungary, Russia ami Turkey, 
t Partly with United States am! Argentine. 


The tables of imports and exports give the total trade of the 
countries named at about 350 million pounds, which is about 
as much as the total export trade of the United States alone 
(p. 267) and is less than the total trade of Germany (p. 312). 

Towns. — The effect of the lack of industrial workers is shown 
by the small number of large towns there are in the Mediterranean 
region. After Constantinople, three Italian towns, Rome, Naples 
and Milan, head the list as regards population, then two Spanish 
towns, Madrid and Barcelona, Lisbon in Portugal, three other Italian 
towns, Turin, Palermo and Genoa. Constantinople alone has over 
a million inhabitants ; this is due to its position on the narrowest 
sea-division between Europe and Asia, on a route which has been 
used for traffic for centuries, and to the fact that it is the capital of 
the Moslem Empire. 
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Mediterranean Europe : Towns. 


Town* 

Population 
in millions. 

Town. 

Popular top 
in millions. 

Lisbon 

04 

Palermo - 

o*3 

Madrid 

05 

Genoa 

o*3 

Barcelona - 

0 5 

Athens 

0*2 

Naples 

06 

Belgrade * 

0*1 

Milan 

06 | 

Sofia 

0*1 

Rome - , 

0-6 j 

Constantinople * 

1*2 

Turin - 

0-4 j 




The number of town-* in this* list which are in Italy points to 
the effect of industry- Milan is a centre Of the silk trade — and to the 
effect of trade, since Naples is a great port. 

There is only one large town in France on the Mediterranean 
Sea— Marseilles — which is about the same size as Madrid. 

British possessions. — The sea foute to India through the 
Mediterranean Sea has made it necessary for Britain to hold 
Gibraltar and Malta as coaling stations at the entrance and half- 
way through this great waterway. Both places link up India and 
Australasia by way of Aden (p. 65 ; with the Mother Country. 

Summary. 

1. Mediterranean Europe has wet cool winters. ( 

2. Mediterranean Europe is largely agricultural, and produces 
gram, fruits and raw silk. 

3. Constantinople is the largest to^vn. 

i. Italy has the largest number of large towns, in consequence 
of its industries and shipping. 

5. Gibraltar and Malta aw British possessions, and are coaling 
stations. • 

• 

57. Northern and Eastern Europe. 

1, Tabulate the cereal produce and the animals of Russia, Roumania 
and Austria-Hungary (pp. 69-71). 

2L Describe twieflv the climatic and vegetation conditions which you 
would meet in passing from the Arctic Ocean across Russia to the Black 
Sea. • 

3, What is Norway’s share of the fishing industry of Europe^ 

W.G. X 
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Size. — Northern ami Eastern Europe consists of the eastern 
part of the Croat European Plain, with the peninsula of B ra i n <t In * Tin 
and the Alpine land of Switzerland. 


Area : Popi'i.ai ion. 



in 

thousand 
sq. nutters. 

Population \ 
m j 

mtUiort'. 

jttrr 

v(. mile. 

l*ISfU HS 1 A*.K Poft'IArioN 
DM'rKOKNI ON 

! Aj^ri* ulturr f ItuluMry. 

Russia ' 

i 

2052 

..5 \ 

6 r 

V 


! 

Koununu 

5 * | 

7 1 

1*0 

- 

— 

Austria * 1 

! 1 (J i 

i 

- s | 

2 SO 

50 

2 S 

Hungary 

,15 j 

21 | 

1 

l 6 S 

66 

1 *3 

Switzerland 

! 10 i 

! 1 

4 l 

2oS 

25 

’ O 


Razzia predominates in ?>i/e and has a sparse population ; Switzer- 
land tornis a contrast with a small si/e and dense population. 

Austria contain-* the hugest proportion of people dependent upon 
industry, about seven millions, of whom probably about two millions 
are actually engaged in industrial pursuits. 

Belief. Most of the area of Raaia, Roamania and Hangary is 
lowland, while Switzerland and Austria in< lude many of the valleys 
of the Alpe. Scandmuiia consists of a high plateau in Norway, with 
a steep face towaids the Atlantic Ocean and a gentler slope to the 
Baltic Sea, most of which is in Sweden. 

Climate. — Most of this area has a January temperature below 
freezing point, while in July the temperature is high. It is thus 
characterised by the great range of temperature of which the most 
striking example is in Wes tel n Sitrcria, just beyond the European 
boundary. 

The rainfall is slight and falls at all seasons. 

Vegetation. Along the Arctic shbres there occurs the tundra ; 
south of this, stretching across the continent from Sweden to the 
Ural Mountains, is the belt of the temperate forest*, and south of 
this again, from the 1 7 rals to H ungary, lies the gross-lands largely 
''"known as steppes. Austria, being mountainous, is wooded on the 
lower slopes. 

Consequently the people are largely lumberers, olr farmers. The 
lumberers in Norway, Sweden ami Russia provide timber, wood 
pulp for paper-making, turpentine, wood-tar, and send*it abroad by 
way of the Baltic Sea. Much of these products is floated down the 
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rivers of the lowlands, either in rafts or on barges, to the markets 
and the Hal tic ports. 

Industry. — Sweden has timber industries and exports manu- 
factured wooden articles for buildings. Russia has some mineral 
industries in the south m connection with the iron mines, and has 
at Baku one of the large petroleum industries of the world. 

Switzerland is one of the comparatively important manufacturing 
countries ; the numerous waterfalls provide power for the driving of 
factory machinery b\ electricity, so that the country produces 
watches and cotton g«*>ds in addition to the silk goods which are 
made from the silk obtained from the neighbouring lands of France 
and Italy, where the silk worm is cultivated. 


Nurthkrn and Kastrrn Evropk : Exports. 


< t »l N J kv 

I <A.x) 
WlKif 
in /_ t ^ 1 

Xor\N.u 

I 2 

Sweden 

j 

28 

Russia 

113 

? 

R nu mama - 

21 

Austria Hungary 

too 

Switzerland ♦ - 

44 


C HTKF AttllCII'v (I’ekdilaSM). 


Wood pulp ^15), timlxL-r (20), codfish (23) 
W004I pulp (10), timl/cr 132). butter (6), iron 
ore ( 0), non and iron goods (10) 

Grain (>9), jxMroleuin (3b eggs (5), butter {5). 
t^nlx-r (10) 

Wheat (42), ni.ti/c <201, barley (9) 

Sugar (X). lignite ( 41 , eggs ( 4 ), timlier (to), 
1 01 lev (2) 

t'hoese (5), con<leiisc<l milk (3!, cottons (l6), 
oiks ( 10k watches ( 14) 


Exports. -Norway and Sweden specialise m limber and wood 
pulp, while Norway exports Jgftree quantities of flah and Sweden 
exports Iron ore and iron got kps/ * 

Russia is a great exporter of cereals, and sends large quantities of 
batter abroad. This butter is mainly produced in Western Siberia, 
and has been the result of the establishment of a system of 
refrigerating cars on the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

Roumania resembles Servia and Bulgaria in its dependence upon 
its cereals for its export trade. 

Austria supplies Hungary with manufactures, etc., and Hungary 
supplies Austria with food stuffs, so that the Dual Monarchy only 
exjHjrts sugar,*brown coal or lignite, and timber. 

Switzerland is noted for its Alps, or mountain pastures ; hence the 
export of efieeae and condensed milk in addition to the manufactures 
of oottone, ailki and watches. 
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Northern and Eastern Europe : Imports. 


Country. 

Total 
Value 
in Zio*. 

Chief Aimcties (Percentages). 

Norway 

20 

Grain (16}, coal (7), woollens (3), iron and 
steel goods (12) 

Sweden 

36 

Coal (10), raw cotton (6), grain (4), iron and 
steel goods (IO), woollen* (5) 

Russia 

87 

! 

[ Machinery ami metal gt**ls (7)* woollens (3), 
coal (4), raw cottoji (10) 

Rou mania - 

| 17 | 

Woollens (6) t iron and steel goods (io), 

1 cottons do), coal (2) 

Austria - H u ngary 

too t 

1 

Coal (6), raw cotton (to), machinery (4), row 
Wool (5) 

Switzerland 

64 1 

Raw «iilk (io)» grain (8), coal (5), raw cotton 


(4), cotton (7)» woollens (5) 


Imports. — AH the countries named m the tabic require 
Most of them import metal goods, chiefly of iron and steel. Austria- 
Hungary imports raw wool and raw cotton for her domestic 
manufactures, while Switzerland imports silk for her manufacture 
of silk goods which are exported latch 

The three colder countries Norway, Sweden and Russia import 
woollen goods. 


Trade of Northern and Eastern Europe (Percentages). 


With 

United 

Kingdom. 

< iemtany. 

France. 

Rest of 
Rrilion. 

where. 

. 

To Norway - 

28 «• 

*'26 

2 

21 

*3 

From , t 

38 

1 5 

4 

9 

34 

To Sweden - 

*5 

36 

3 

8 

28 * 

From ,, 

- 34 

20 V 

7 

11 

28 

To Russia 

13 

38 

*3 

12 

34 

From , 9 

22 

r 28 

7 

I ‘ 8 

35 

To Rou mania 

*4 

! 34 

l 5 

3 ° 

27 

m£tc T> ft 

16 

10 

[ 7 

i 8 

59 * 

To Austria-Hungary 

9 I 

39 

3 ! 

10 

39 

From „ 

9 i 

50 

3 i 

8 

I 30 

To Switzerland - - 

6 

3* 

21 

*10 

1 3 * 

From ,, - - j 

1 16 

1 *4 1 

13 

9 

— — . * 

1 39 


I^gely to Belgium. 
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Trade. — Germany has the larger share proportionately of the 
trade with Russia, Austria-Hungary and Switzerland, as well as 
of the imports into Sweden. 

The United Kingdom is the largest dealer with Norway, receives 
the larger share of Swedish exports, and has a greater trade than 
France with all the countries except Switzerland. 

Belgium receives a large share of the grain exports of Roumania. 

Except in the case of Roumania more than half the total trade 
of the countries of Not them and Eastern Europe is with France, 
Germany and the United Kingdom. 

From the tables of imports and exports it will be seen that 
the total trade of the countries named is about 630 million pounds 
per annum, which is about eight ninths of the total trade of 
Germany ( p. 312), about two- thirds of the total trade of the 
United Kingdom fp. 347\ and a little larger than the total trade 
of the United States '?>. 267). 

• 

Northern and Eastern Europe : Towns. 


Town. 

Population 
in million*. 

* ' Town. 

Population 
in millions. 

Christiania * 

O 2 

Kiev* 

03 

Stockholm - 

°3 ! 

Riga- 

03 

(iotclx>r^ 

t 

0 2 

Bucharest - 

°3 

St* Petersburg 

17 « 

Vienna 

2-1 

Moscow 

14 

Prague 

0-2 

Warsaw 

08 

Trieste 

0-2 

Odessa 

04 * 

Budapest - 

07 

Lodz - 

04 

Arich 

0-2 


Towns. — Vienna is situate^! on the route to Constantinople from 
Paris and Western Europe, where that route is crossed by the route 
from the Baltic Sea to the head of the Adriatic Sea. It has 
always been an important city and is situated upon the Danube 
in the “basin of Vienna,” consequently its population is large*tind* 
it is the most important city in Europe outside the Western lands. 

(Fig- 98X 

St. Petersburg and Moscow, the present and the old capitals of 
the Russian Empire, each contain over a million people. Warsaw, 
the largest town in the populous district of Western Russia, 
Budapest, the capital of Hungary, are Ihrge towns ; the other towns 
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are small and in this respect Not them and Eastern Europe agrees 
with the Mediterranean lands m ha\ mg small towns as the 
accompaniment of a distinct!) agricultural }>opulution. 

Christiania, Stockholm, Riga, Odessa and Trieste are ports. 

SI MM \RV. 

1. Norway produces timber, and has a tithing industry. 

2* Sweden produces timber, and mines and works iron. 

3. Russia prcxlu* is timber and grams. 9 

4. Roumama and Hungary produce cereals. 

5. Austria and Switzerland are mountainous and industrial. 

6. Vienna the largest < ity 

7. St. Petersburg and Most ou are great cities 

8. Riga, Odessa and Stockholm m the north ami Trieste are 

ports. • 

VEKSTIONS. 

1. Write a short description of the region of th« Al|»s. Name one 

Herman, one Italian, one I* r< rn h and <f.u Austrian liver that haw their 
chief sources m the Alps Then* is no *«.i| m the Al^is, how therefore 
does it hap|k*n that the Nwi«*s are a manufacturing jx*opIe t (Man.) 

2. The steamers of the Blue I 4 min'd line ^u! regularly from Liverpool 

and touch at Marseilles, Aden, ItomHiv, Smg.ipae, Hong* Kong, \ tetoria 
and Vancouver, Through what waters do the) jmvs in going from I aver* 
pool to V'ancouver f (Man.) 

3. What are the four pnnnpd arm ]es of export from France. Explain 
whv the countries to which thev are ^ont nerd ihe commodities. 

* (N.X, Kd*U) 

4. What countries U»rder the Mediterranean Sea * Write an account of 

the climate and vegetable products of this region. (U. Pan.) 

5. Account for tin* commercial importance of Switzerland, Belgium* 

Denmark and Norway. (Auek. U. ) 

6* Draw a map of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, showing the 
^boundaries and ph> steal relief of Dirdcring countries and chief seaport 
towns. Briefly desenlx; Holland. Switzerland and Greece vvilh respect to 
their physical features and industries. (U.A.) 

7* I*ocate accurately and desert!** two coalfields on #the continent of 

Europe? * (CIV) 

ft Write a short account of either France or frermany und«xthe following 
heads : (a) highland regions ; (d) useful riven* ; (c) most jmporuuit town*. 

(CP.) 
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58. The British Isles. 

1 . Record the facts a I tout the climate of the British Isles given in 
Chapter 53. 

2 . Write a Brief note on the facts about the work of the farmer in 
the British Isles from Chapter 54. 

Position. The British Isles consist of two large and many small 
islands rising front a shelf* of land which projects westwards 
from the continent of Europe : this shelf is the continental shelf 
(Fig. 90) and the British Archipelago consists therefore of 
continental islands. This archipelago lies nearly at the middle of 
the land hemispheric (Fig. 2). 

Size and population.— The British Isles are about the same 
si/e as Norway and about half as huge as either France or Germany. 
They contain a population of over 44 millions which is largely 
concentrated into that part of Kngl.itfid between lines drawn from 
Newcastle to Carlisle and from Hull to Gloucester. The average 
density of the population is greater than in any of the other states 
of Europe which are larger in si/e p. 2891, and the population 
in the North of England is as dense as anywhere else in the 
Western Kuro|>e. 

Relief. - The south-east of Great Britain consists of lowland 
which forms an integral part of the great European Plain: while 
the remainder of the islands consists largely of upland between 
1000 and 4000 feet in height. Wales and most of Scotland are 
upland, but across the narrower, part of Scotland lies the lowland 
of the rift valley which is inciscdd>y t^e three large estuaries of the 
Firths of Clyde, Forth and Tay. 

South of this rift valley are the Central Uplands of Britain which 
arc cut through by two gaps, those of the Tyne and the Aire. 

Ireland consists of it central plain with uplands in nearly every 
direction between the plain anti the sea. The continuation of 
this plain right up to the coast near Dublin has combined with the 
continuation of the English Lowland north-eastwards tow-aids'"* 
Chester to give historical importance to the city of Dublin, as the 
capital of Irclaad. 

Climate. — Being islands, the British Isles profit most of all the 
countries of#Westcm Europe by the abnormal winter warmth of the 
North-east Atlantic Ocean (p. 25), and therefore the climate 
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is more equable than in any other part of the globe in the same 
latitudes. The average January temperature is about 40 4 F., 
and the average July temperature is about 6o° F. The isotherms 
(Jan. 40“* F., July 6o° F.), divide the islands into four parts, of which 
the south-east corner has the greatest mean range * of temperature, 
while the north-west has the least mean range. Since all the 
quadrants but that’ in the south-east are upland, the actual 
temperatures there experienced are at least three degrees colder 
than those shown by the isotherms wherever the land is higher 
titan rooo feet. Norryally, temperature declines as the latitude 
increases, but in winter in the British Isles, as elsewhere in North- 
western Europe, increase in latitude is not the dominant factor in 
causing decline in temperature,* which is due to distance from the 
warm surface drift waters of the neighbouring parts of the ocean. 

A comparison of Figs. 99 and too shows that the heaviest rainfall 
tends to occur on the uplands, that is towards the west, and like 
New Zealand, the British Isles are wetter on the west than on the 
cast, while the prevalent winds come from the ocean to the west 
and meet first the higher parts of both island kingdoms. The 
south of the islands are the sunniest regions, Fig. too. 

On the whole the climate otthp British Isles is due to a contest 
between the cyclonic storms which follow the storm tracks of the 
North Atlantic Ocean (p. 299) and the calms which follow from 
the extension of the high pressure areas of either the continent of 
Europe or 'of thfc Azores westward or northward. 

When the high pressures prevail the days are calm and bright, 
frosty in winter and hot in summer : when the storms cross the 
islands the days are wet and eiull, rather cool in summer and 
rather warm in winter. • • 

Vegetation. — Consequent upon the relief and the climate the 
vegetation of the British Isles tends to be that suited to a fairly wet 
temperate region, the lowlancfe are grass-covered, the uplands have 
trees or gorse, broom i!nd heather. Much of the land is capable of 
some service to the farmer although wheat and barley are limited 
to the drier eastern districts. 

Fanning. — The United Kingdom grows about 2 per centT of * 
the world’s wheat and about 5 per cent, of the world’s barley. 
Most of this is grown in Eastern England (Fig. 101), where the 
rainfall is less than 50 inches per annum and where the 

# Mean, ran&e of temperature* here refers to the difference between the 
average temperatures of the coldest and hottest months* 
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average monthly temperature between the months of March and 
November, i.e. during the growing season, is never below 4i°F. 
The chief districts for wheat are shown on Fig. 101, where the line 
from Hull to Dumfries marks the northern l>oundary of the 
area which has an average monthly temperature above 41° F. 
during the nine months from March to November. The other 
important crops arc oats and potato*®, which are chiefly grown 
on the wetter western lands, as shown in Figs. 102, 105, which show 
the districts where the oats are grown to the extent of about 5 per 
rent, of the world’s crop. Ireland is proportionately an important 
grower of oats and potatoes. Figs. 103 and 104 show the 
districts where sbeep ant! cattle are reared. A comparison of these 
figures with Fig. 99 shows that on the whole the sheep are reared 
on the uplands and the cattle are reared on the welter low-lands 
towards the west. The United Kingdom is proportionately the 
most important sheep-rearing country of Western Europe (p. 303) 
since about 5 per cent of tlje world’s sheep are reared, while the 
numljer of cattle is slightly greater in proportion than that of 
Germany, the United Kingdom rearing about 3 per cent, of the 
world’s cattle. 

* 

Trade in Wheat of United Kingdom. 


i 

: 

Million 

( 

IVrcrnla^c. 

» 

Home Production, 

30 

21 

A 

Imports from 

United States, * f 

* 0 

<^38 

! * 

27 

A 

Argentina, 

24 

»7 

A 

British Empire, 

33 

23 

A 

Re*t of World, 

17 » 

12 

A 

Total, 

142 

‘lOO 

k 

t 


iThe British farmer does not supply enough of any farm 
commodity for the consumption of the people of Britain and thus 
supplies have to be imported, as shown by the table;? on pp. 307 and 
308. Of each pound of wheat consumed in the United Kingdom, 
a quarter comes from the United State®, a quarter is supplied by the 
BrltUli Empire ; three ounces are bom® produce apd three ounces 
come from Argentina. The United States, Russia, and the Argentine 
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send large supplies of cereals, while New Zealand, the United 
States and Argentina send large supplies of meat. 

Sum maky. 

1 . The British Kies are continental inlands in Western Europe. 

2 . The United Kingdom «»f Great Hr, tain and belaud contains 
a dense population, e-pe« tali) m the Ninth o{ Englaml. 

3. The climate of the British Kies js e.jtiahle anil is » haiac ter ised 

by abnormal u inter u.umth. 4 

4- Eastern England grows wheat and bailey 

5 . The British Kies grow oats and jrotntoes, teat sheep and 
cattle. 

6 . The people of the Britidt Kies i unwiinc huge quantities of 
food stutfs - eeieals and ru* at unpotted fiotn abroad. 


59. The British Isles ■ < 'ondnuai 

1. Revise th».- facts aiw-e.f ool mimnr m Mntam fruit t ’h.qrtei 15 . 

2. Revise vmr n<> r*i B>>>k t . imd out the mmitrus wlmh send cotton 
and raw w>»->i r > the t mted Kingdom. 

3. Revise the ta’nle* ot trade if>r pages s»*e lnde\l to find oth-r 
coinin' «dities winch are sent in t fit l mud Kingdom ; l.iiadale tin,- facts 
you find. 

4. Write a brief note ifing tile war bv winch v«it» would travel if you 
had to start for Guidon to morrow. . 

*i *- 

Mining and metal working. — The United Kingdom mines 
about 25 per rent, of the world’s coal, and produces about 13 jrcr 
cent, of the Iron ore, alxntt 19 pet cent of the pig-iron and about >3 
per cent, of the world’s steal. Germany, Belgium and the United 
States are the only countries which have a proportionately large 
production (p. 62). The coal and iron are mined in the districts 
marked on the map, Fig. lob, and the coal mining districts arc 
shown in the following table. 

The coalfields lie in the densely populateo area of North 
England, in Glamorganshire in Wales and in the Scottish rift Talley. 
Roughly speaking, a million workers are needed to produce about 
250 million tons of coal a year, which means that the coal workers 
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obtain about a ton of coal each per working day : whereas in 
India one-tenth the number of workers produce about one-twenty- 
tifth of the coal, so that the miner in the United Kingdom produces 
about 2k times as much coal as the miner in India t'p. 184;. 

Coai. Mining in thk Unitkd Kingdom. 


County 


1 

j 

District on ! 

Map. 1 

1 

l 

Workers in 
thousands. 

Coal produced 
annually in 
million tons. 

Yorkshire 

• 

. i 

— l 

1 ! 

150 

36 

Derby 

* 

• | 

> j 

sh 

17 

Nottingham 

- 

• i 

* 

3 « 

1 1 

Durham 

- 

j 

2 

>47 

41 

\otthuml>erlaml 

- 

- 1 

2 

54 

14 

[»nnr<i>hire 



s 

J> 

>03 

24 

StaHurcUhir* 



4 * 5 

55 

1 4 

Warwickshire 

- 

1 

5 , 

1 1 5 

1 

; 4 

Mnnmouili 




! 5 1 

! *3 

(ikunnrg.tn 



0 

1 M° 

i 34 

As r 



7 

• 4 

4 

Kite 

* 

- ‘ 

» 8 

2 u 

l s 

Din.uk - 


- 

s 

55 

1 17 

Stirling - 



s 

10 

I 3 

Others - 



*). U*. T 1 

: 09 

1 _.... 23 

Total 

* 

. i 


iot 3 

263 


. J i 


Roughly, 2 per cent, of the pojfhlation are coal workers, and this 
means that about one tenth of the people are dependant upon 
coal mining. 

Iron occurs in Noith Lancashire near Barrow, and in North 
Yorkshire in the Cleveland district, and in conjunction with coal 
in the districts I, 3 antf «S. Consequently, there are many workers 
in iron in B&rrSw, in Mlddlesborough, in Sheffield and Birmingham, 
and in Olaagow. Barrow- and Middlesborough draw coal supplies 
from the neighbouring coalfields. 

On the coalfield of South Wales (Glamorgan) there is much 
w-ork in connectfbn with tin and copper. 

Manufacturing. Roughly, as many people in the United 
Kingdom a re* textile workers as coal workers: but the coal workers 
arc nearly ail men and lx>ys while many women and girls work 
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at textiles. The table below gives the number of workers in 

the textile works in the chief districts. 

■* 

TEXTILE WORKERS IN THK UNITED KlNC.POM. 


Cotton. 


Wool . 


Sit KS 


Flax. 



£ J 

* 5 
-a 5 

s-s 

Dim rift. 

, 

5 * 

i 5 
^ -5 



1 >iMrk t. 

.£ a 

JH 3f 

Is, 

District. 

,£| 

a 

5 § 

Blackburn 

14a 

Bradford 

8t» 

Bradford 

6 

Belfast - 

6t 

Manchester 

in 

Huddersfield 

>7 

Stockpott - 

5 

Dundee * 

20 

Oldham 

-• “* 

/ i 

Halifax 

-’3 

Halifax 

3 1 



Bolton - 

47 

Leeds * 

21 

Stoke * 

3 



Stockport 

46* 

Kdinhtirgh - 

t I 

Birmingham 

2 



Treston - \ 

38: 

Worcester - 

s 

; konilen 

2 j 

; 


Rochdale * ; 

35 

Rochdale 

s 

1 

1 ! 

i 

; 1 

I 

i 


Glasgow 

2 S 

Glasgow 

6 ! 

I 


| 

i 


Halifax 

r8 

Dundee 

5 

I 

[ 

j ; 

i 

t 


Bradford 

1 2 

Kd mar nock 

, i 

5 ‘ 

1 

1 

1 

| 


Others 

2 4 

Others j 

; 20 

1 Others 

8 ! 

-i 

| Others • 

*9 

Total - ! 

I 

377 

! Total - 

Ziyi 

Total - 

,9 ’ 

| Total 

1 

100 


I losIRK V. 

Leicester, 19; Nottingham, 7; Derby, 4; others, 10. Total, 40. 

, Lack. 

Nottingham, 7 ; Derby, 8; Kilmarnock, 4 ; others, 2. Total, 21. 

On the whole these districts lie near one or other of the coal- 
fields. Compare Figs. 101 and 106. The cotton towns lie on or 
near the coalfield of Sonth-eaat Lancashire (No. 3), they contain 
about half the textile workers, and are grouped round Manr.lt water 
as a centre. Since the cotton fibre is entirely imported largely 
from the United States and Egypt by way of Liverpool (p. 34 5), 
and since iron is mined and worked on this coalfield, South-east 
Lancashire affords an illustration of the fart that the presence of 
coal and iron in proximity may localise a gigantic industry ; but the 
mere presence of coal and iron together is insufficient in itself to 
cause so gigantic an industry as the cotton work *of South-east 
Lancashire to be confined in one small area. There must be other 
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factors which have caused this coalfield to have this industry in 
preference to other coalfields, such, for example, as that of 
Glamorgan, and the cause is found in the peculiar dampness of 
the atmosphere in South-east Lancashire, which gives that district 
world pre-eminence in the working of cotton, and this dampness 
is one of the chief consequences of the storm-tracks and surface 
drift of the North-cast Atlantic Ocean. (Fig. ioi). 

The manufacture of woollen and worsted goods, carpets, etc., is 
not so strongly localised in one district, although all the woollen 
towns are on or near* a coalfield : the majority being grouped 
round Bradford in the West Riding of Yorkshire (No. i), while the 
woollen towns are also largely responsible for the manufacture of 
lace and hosiery. 

Bilk goods are made on the coalfields, while linen goods have 
become localised at Belfast anti Dundee away from coal, because 
these districts arc close to flax-growing regions ; Belfast is near 
to that of North-east Ireland, and Dundee is comparatively near 
those of Russia and Belgium. . 

Most of the flax of Russia is grown in the basins of the Volga, 
Danube and Dnieper near Orel, Koorak and Smolensk : it is exported 
chiefly from Konlgsberg in Germany on the Baltic Sea. The 
Belgian flax is chiefly grown in the valley of the Lys. 

Communications. — No part of the United Kingdom is more 
than 70 miles from the sea, hence communication and traffic by sea 
is easy from one part of the country- to another. 

Since London lies in the south-east comer of the country, near 
the continent of Europe, and is the seat of Government, the majority 
of the railway lines concentrate ’upon London. Fig. 106 shows 
the railway lines which pass from London by the east and west 
coast routes of Scotland, and the Great Eastern Railway. Fig. 101 
shows the convergence of other main railway lines upon London, 
from the grazing and manufacturing districts of the west and from 
the manufacturing district of the north. Fig. 101 shows also the 
one great network of railway lines which join the woollen and 
cotton towns ; this is the chief line which does not run to London, 
although it has railway connections with the metropolis. 

Since the United Kingdom is insular and lies near the middle of 
the land hemisphere there arises a facility of sea communication 
which allows' British ships to traverse every sea, and causes the 
British flag to*fly in every port on the globe. 

Trade. — The United Kingdom has millions of people who 

W.O. V 
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require food from overseas ; it has coal to sell ami makes textile 
fabrics and iron grxxls which find a market all over the world ; 
moreover it is the Motherland of a mighty empire. All these 
fac tors combine to prtniuce a gigantic worUFvude trade, the details 
of which are given Ixdow. 

The consequence of these fat ts lies in the dci tded contrast which 
exists between the trade of the United Kingdom and that of the 
United States. 

Unitfp Kingdom Tuvor* S:\ Frau ij>ai l otimncs;. 

0 >untr). Akuu O ( Pcr».r nUiiP"*). 


From 

United States 

1-4 

(futons *39*, meat 117), cereals n 3*. 

To 

; 

4 S 

lanens <7*, cottons o)k iron goods (7h 
tm { S 

From 

< lermany 


Sugar f « 31 

To 

* * 


W «*>1 and w*H»llet»s 123 b cottons f 13b coal 
»Oi, iron g»««is (91, 

From 

France - 

5 - 

Silk and 'ilk^ 1 Km, >*<*>! and woollens (13)? 
motor < ars f 5). 

To 

. 

« ♦ 

28 

( '< m1 17), \uh)I and woollens u6h 

l r*wn 

Holland 


Sugar »6», iron g*»odx (5k butter Ijc 

To 

* * 

IC» 

t kttnn*. ( iH >, iron gtyxls f ioj. 

From 

Belgium 

; 2 ‘ S | 

Iron go«*k bSk wool and woollens ( 8 ), 
flax 14). 

To 

» » 

- 16 * 

Tot tons (16), iron g*w*ls (' 5 ). 

Fr* >m 

Rus-ua 

! 3 « : 

( V reals (^2k tindx r (22k 

To 

t * 

*7 ; 

Foal do), iron golds (13k raw cotton ( 1 3). 

From World * 

; f)i s 


To 

H 

: 47 s 



* Compare dm table \*'th that on p. 267 . 


The total trade amounts to over one thousand million pounds 
sterling annually, and of this the largest single share is with the 
United States, about 16 per rent. : then come France and Qermany 
each about 8 per cent., with the neighbouring countries of 
Russia, Holland and Belgium to follow. The above table Shows 
that in all cases about one-third of the trade between the United 
Kingdom and these other countries is in about three groups of 
articles in each rase, the exports are usually coal' or textiles, the 
imports food-etuflk or raw materials. 
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Gulf of Mkxico Tkadf. with the United Kingdom.* 


Country. 

Total 

U.K. 

Chikh Ak uci.es. 

V. K . Port for the trade in 

trade in 

~ — 


these Articles. 


jCi'A 

Srnt to U. K. 

Sent from U. K. 


Costa Rica * 

■■ 

( \>Hee, 

Li names 

Cottons, iron 

gt H H 1 S 

Coffee to London (|) 

Guatemala - 

5 

< Y»H< v 

Cottons 

Rtihl>cr to Liverpool (Jl, 
London (J) 

Honduras 


M 

l< >g\V<Xxl 

(Jot tons 


Nicaragua 

2 

Goftee 

Cottons 

Cocoa to l^onrlon {?), 
Liverpool (J), Soutlo 
ampton (i) 

Panama 

3 

( 'otToe, 
ruMx;r 

( 'nitons, iron 

got xK 


Salvador 

4 

1 

C.lKe 

( uttons 

• 

( '< >? u »n g< wxis from Li ver- 

1 X x »1 

Haiti and 

1 4 

-Sugar, !<>g* 

< 'oltf *ns 

Iron goods from Liver- 

San Domingo 


w<*od | 

1 

1 

jx>ol ( 1 ), Iamtlon ({h 
Glasgow (J) 

Culxi - 

29 

Molasses, 0 
mah* *gany 

i 

( 'ottf >ns, iron 

g^XMK, 

linens, rice j 

Linens from Liverpool 

<4> 

Mexico 

36 

• 

Copper, 

mahogam 

( otlons, iron | 
got >< Is 


West Indies j 

45 | 

( 'opo.i, sugar. 

( 'ottons. iron j 


( British) j 

Uuwnas 

goods j 


Guiana 

: 

s 

Sugar 

Cottons, j 

v. manure , 


Colombia 

«J i 

( 'ofteo ! 

Wniums j 


Venezuela - j 

8 3 

l 

Guttapercha 1 

Cottons J 



* * (Vjmpnre thRfethle with that on p. 

The table abrtvc shows that the United Kingdom receives from 
the lands near the Oulf of Mexico much the same class. of 
commodities as are sent to the United States, and that with the 
exception of flour she sends the same manufactures of cotton and 
iron. The United States has in most cases the greater trade, 
especially with Cuba and Mexico ; this illustrates the effect of 
proximity. • 

The chief British ports are Liverpool and London. 
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Pacific and Indian 
Uni i f. 1) 

Ot FAN TRADK WITH THE 
Kingdom.* 

Country. 

Tot.il 

U.K. 

C HIRE / 

Ikticlks. 

U. K. K>rt for iHtf Trade 

tr.uic in 



in these Arth let. 


£c<A 

Sent to l r . K. 

‘ Vtu frt>m U K, 


Chile - 

ii 

Nitrate, cop 

Cottons, iron 

Cocoa to lamdon (f). 



per, un 

gixnLs 

Liverpool (J), South* 




ampton (I) 

Lenrulor 

I 

Coo>a 

Cottons 

Tea t<» London ({$) 

Peru - 

4 

Sugar, wool, 

Cotton's, lioti 

Wheat to Livcqwxd 


i 

copper 

gixnls 

Ijondon (J), Hull ( n\) 

Australia 

Si 

Wool, vv heat. 

( 'ottofiN, iron 

Wool to I jmiion (J), 


' { 

butter 

g^wxis, wool * 

Ltvcrffcxil ii) 




lens 


New Zealand 

2 2 ? 

Wo*)l, imit 

( 'ottons, iron 

Rice to lamdon (|), 

* 

i 

ton, butter 

g< X X Is, V% i x >1 

Liverpool (J) 


I 

J 

tens 


Straits 

1 1 ' 

Tin 

, . . 

( ottons 

Butter to London (J), 

Settlements 

1 



Null (i), Leith, New** 

i 



} 

castle. 

} 




Silk to I amt Ion ( 1 * 1 ) 

Ceyl* »n 

6 

Tea 

Ortons 

Cottons from Liverpool 

t 

i 

Br. India 

»4 

J 

Tea, wheat, 

( Vutons, ir»»n 

I l a / 

Woollens from Liver* 


jute, nee. 

g«x*L 

p<*4 (/*), London (J), 



c< >tton 


(irimsby, Hull 

I long Kong - 

4 

Silk 

< '« >tton> 

Iron g«xxls frfmi Liver* 

j 


* 

px.l (£)> (Glasgow (J), 





London d) 

China - 

M 

! Silk* tes* 

( ’ottons 


Japan - 

*3 

; snk ! 

Cottons, iron 





g<xxls t wix>l- 





[ tens 


Java 

4 

Sugar 

[ Cottons 

( ' r 

* ♦ . 

* Compare rbw table with that on p. no tr that i!»<* valuer here are in million 

pounds sterlinic, ten time# *a gr^t a* those on 

, In the trade with lands on the Pacific and Indian Ooeana, the 
United Kingdom has Ix>th a greater volume and a greater variety 
than the United States, with the single exception of the trade with 
Japan. The United Kingdom receives meat, odraals, tea, ooooa, 
sngar, wool, alik, tin, copper and nltratea in exchange for oottona, 
woollens and iron goods. 4 

The chief British ports are London and Liverpool 

« 
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South Atlantic lands trade more with the United Kingdom than 
with the United States and send wool, meat, cereals and timber to , 
the United Kingdom as well as rubber, feathers and coffee to both 
countries, while they receive coal and textiles from the United 
Kingdom which form a different class of commodities from those 
received from the United States (p. 270). 

The chief British ports are London and LiverpooL 

South Atlantic Trade wmi the United Kingdom.* 


Country. 

Total 

UK. 

CtftKF Armors. 

U.K. Port for the Trade 

lliblr m 


- 




Sent to U. K. 

Sent from U. K. 

j in tbe^e Articles. 

Rra/il * 

1 .0 

RublxT 

Cottons, coal 

Rubber to Liverpool (}), 


! 



Ixmdon (J) # 

Argentina 

i 

4-2 

Wheat, maize, 

Cottons coal. 

! Wheat to Liverpool ($), 


UV-f. mut- 

iron goncte, Ix»ndon (i), Hull (**$) 


i 

ton, 

i wt M>llens 

1 

Uruguay 

; 3 

Wool, meat 

( \>t tons, coal, 

Woo! to London {\) 9 

1 

t 

i 

w<x>llens 

Liverpool (i) 

British Africa 


# 



South 

16 

Wool, feu * 

Apparel, iron 

Reef to Liverpool (}), 



thers 

1 

1 

: goods i 

| 

Ixmdon (3), South- 
ampton. 


i 



Mutton to London (}), 


• i 

i 

e 


Liverpool (J). 

Palm oil to Liverpool 





. (!!). 

West 

6 

Ru l>her. 

Cottons, iron 

Coal from Cardiff (J), 



mahogany, 

goods 

Newcastle (|). 



palm oil. 

• • 

Cottons from Liverpool 


l 

copra 


(tV) 

French West 

i 

Rubber m 

Cottons 

Iron goods from Liver- 

Africa* 


w 


pool (i), Glasgow (i), 


— a 

• 


Ix>ndon (|) 


* Compare thU table with that on p. *70; note that the values here are In million 
pounds sterling, ten times as great as those on p. a 70. • 


Mediterranean lands send typical Mediterranean products, 
currants, lemons, oranges, olive oil in addition to cotton from 
Egypt, cork from the Iberian peninsula, and cereals The United 
Kingdom sc*ndj> in exchange chiefly ooal and cotton goods. 

The chief British ports are London and Liverpool. 
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MKIHTKKRANKAN AND Hi ACK SKA TRADE WITH THK 


Country. 

Ti4.il 

L-.K. 
cr uir in 
4 , 1 ■ 

l.'NTTKI) 

C m IKK „ J 

St fit to r. K. 

Kini.ikkm. 

tk t lel.tts. 

,vm fnaii l*. K. 

V. K. Purr far the 1 rade 
in ihrxr Artklo. 

Algeria 

1 

Lspurto fibre 

Coal 

Currants to London ($)• 
Liverpool (J) 

Eg> pt - 

2b 

Raw 

t \*il, cotton^ 

Lemons to London (Jh 

1 a\crjw>ol ( l ) 

Turkey 

*3 

Wo«»K frmts 

Ond* cottons 

Oranges n> London <fb 
Li\«*rp« ol (A) 

G reece 

> 

Currants, 
tem *re 

( Wl, cottons 

( )h\c «ui to London (I), 

1.0 r‘l |x>o| ( 1 ) 

Italy . 

1 

M 

I l JlHUi", 

hemp, ' >h\o 

. . . t ' 

Coal, tr*>n 

giWKls 

Wine to London (J) 

1 

Austria Hun- J 

5 

on , 

t nam t sugar < 

1 Slu} *s, e< *ab 

Cork to London (j). 

garv 


* of ion 

< dasg. >a (\ ) 

Spurn* - * ; 

20 

( >res* of t » rj> ’ 

( '* ul, » of ti >rw t 

Shijisfr »m Newcastle (?)♦ 

i 

per. iron. 

iron gtxxls 

Glasgow (2), Belfast 

1 

> 

t 

i 

kad, o»rk* 

H). liarrow (|) 

} 

F 


oranges, 

* »mons 

1 


Portugal* - | 

| 

6 

( 'ork, chcki, 
W me 

1 ( \ Kt*., ct a tons., , 
iron goods | 


Roumania - j 

5 

t »ram 

j Cottons j 

1 

Bulgaria - j 

i ; 

f 

( Irani 

( 'oUons | 



* In* her* o«mrnirva.e* 


BaLIIC Sk\ TRADK WITH THK t ’ N 1TKI > KlNHHOM. 


Country. 

I C«*- 


Russia - 

| 4 * 

i 

i 

Sweden 

*7 

Norway 

[ 

10 i 

l 

Denmark - : 

22 J 


OftK* A ttI*KIFs. 

■s^nt to U. K. j S«nt from U. K. 


(See tables, | 
PP* 323 4 ) 


Butter, tim- J Coal, textiles 

l»er, puj>cr, ! 
iron ore* j 
and grx.xLs j 

Tt»dx*r f r O/jiI, iron 

jxifjcr gorxls 

Iintfer v tjacon f Coal 
mz* 3 


U. K. Port for the 1 ratio 
in th<»e Articles 

} 

'j 

j Timlier to London (j). 
Liver jxx>l (J), Hull* 
Carditf, Manchester, 
i fiasco w 

Fron ore to Middle*- 
l trough (J), Glasgow, 
Cardiff 

w 

Bacon to Liverpool (/r)» 
! Harwich ( f\ ). 
j Flax to Iklf&s? (£), Dun- 
| dee {*) 
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The lands on the Baltic Sea send food-stuff* and timber products, 
including paper, in exchange for coal and textiles. In the case of 
this trade the nearness of the ports on the east coast to the Baltic 
Sea causes Dundee, Harwich and Middlesborough to compete with 
London and Liverpool in this tiade. 

Estimating the total trade of the United Kingdom at over 
^!ooo,ooo,ooo per annum, the Baltic, South Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean trade is roughly in en< h c ase one-tenth of the total, 
that of the Gulf of Mexico is about one-sixtieth, while that of 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans is about one-fifth of the total, 
which leaves about half the total trade of the United Kingdom 
with lands at ross the North Sea or the North Atlantic Ocean. 

Summary. 

1. The United Kingdom mines coal, especially near the Central 
Uplands ; and vvmks ikom, copper and tin on the coalfields. 

2. Cotton goods aie made wi South-east Lamaslnie. 

3. Woollen goods are made chiefly in the West Riding of 

Yorkshiie. 0 

4 . Linen goods are made in the districts near Belfast and 
Dundee. 

5. Most British railways terminate their main lines at London. 

6. The trade of Britain is greater than that of the United States, 
except with the Gulf of Mexico. 

7. Half the total tiade of *he 4’nited Kingdom is with the 
United States, Canada, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium and 
Denmark. 
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60. British Isles ( i on tinned ). 

% 

1 . Compare the entrepot trade of London (p. 346), with that of 
Singapore (p. 203). 

2. Estimate the distances by sea from the entrance to the English 
Channel -alxuit halfwav between Cork and Brest to Liverpool and London 
respectively. 

3. Write a brief note on London in comjiari.soti with New York. 


Uxitkd Kin(Um)\i 1 ‘ok jn : Track in jCioP. 




’ 1 


KxjXTfts. 

Rc*' te j 

Total. 

London - 

- 


201 

7 ‘ 

45 

3'7 

Liverpool 



M 9 

>31 

21 

30* 

Hull 



37 

22 

5 

64 

Manchester 



28 

*4 

1 

43 

Glasgow - 


. \ 

i 

*5 

• ’S 

— 

43 

Soutluwnpton * 



19 

14 

4 

37 

Grimsby • 



1 1 

IS 


26 

fiarttirh* 


- 1 

*9 

4 

1 

24 

Leith 



14 

6 1 


20 

Newcastle 


' , 

10 

IO j 


20 

Cardiff - 



<> | 

»3 | 


*9 

Goole 


- ; 

S ‘ 

to | 


18 

Bristol 



' * *» 

3 

t 

» 

16 

Newhaven 


. t 

12 | 

3 ! 

s 

f ) 

16 

Dover 

* 

* 

9 

3 f 

2 

'4 

Folkestone 


- 

■" ! 

* 1 ; 

1 

12 

Others 



54 ; 

45 

4 

«OJ 

Total - 

- 

- 

hi 5 

393 ! 

*5 

,0 93 

Great porta. 

The 

fact 

that London and Liverpool are the pot 


most frequented by trading ships has Irccome obvious by the 
consideration of the preceding tables, but the fact is emphasised 
by the examination of the succeeding tables which refer to the 
imports and exports of the United Kingdom. 
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United Kingdom Imports. 


Article, 


Cereals, ig ( * cwt. 

Live cattle, io 3 
Meat, Io° ewt. 
Rutter, icfi cwt. 

('heese, ic/ ewt, 
(Venn, lo ft IPs. 

C 'office, 10° 11 is. 
Tea, lo* lbs. * 
Sugar, lo H rwts. 
Raw silk, to* Ihs. 
Raw wik>1 , to** 1 1 *s. 


190 

472 


Chiefly from : * 


Ports of Arrival. 


U.S.A., Argentine 


j London (|), Liverpool, 
| Hull 

] Liverp/ol (|), London (J) 
Liverjxx>l (U« Ia'wxlon (|) 
London (H. Hull, 

( 1 rims! a 

l>ondon ($) 

56 Br.W. Indies, Portugal London Qi, Liverpool (J) 

London <J) 

! I>ondon ( J Jt ) 
j I a union (J), Liverpool f£) 
j London ( ) 
j London (£), Liverpool 


U.S.A. 

17 U.S.A., Argentine 
\ Denmark, Russia, 
* Australia 

2 Canada 


100 Brazil 
j j 20 ; India. Ceylon 
5 4 1 Germany 
1 , China 

| 762 ♦ Australia, New 

; 1 Zealand • 


Raw cotton, ic/cwt. ] to > U.S.A.T Kgvpt 


Max, lO ? tons 
Hemp, to 3 tons 
Jute* lo J tons 
Ruhlxrr, lo 1 ewt. 
Tim)x*r, ^‘lo* 

• 

Iron ore, lo* tons 

Iron, 10 4 tons 
Steel, 10 3 tons 

Copper, 10 3 tons 
Tin, icr* tons * 


Li\ erjWxiL \ b Manchester 
\ 1 VI fast <Jh I >un<k*e {}) 

| Tauulon H* ). Liverpool , 
; Ihindce (A)> London 
j Liverpool lamdon 
London ( ] >. Liverpool, 
Hull 

(‘ardtff (1), Llanelly (i\ 
j New p>rt tiV) 
j (irimsby (i). Hull 
! Nevvjxu 1 (J), 

Manchester ( £ ) 

Chile, Australia, U.S. A. j Livciponl (Jb London 


00 Russia. iVlgium 
1 14 J Philipj^ne Is., India 
| India 

050; Brazil, West Africa 
26; Russia. Sweden, 
i Noiway 

«7 Spain 

I 

47 ; | Sweden, Belgium 
600 ' Belgium^ U.S^A, 


2(>0 


67 ; Str. Settlements, C'h ile London (S(h Liverpool 


* 25 per tent, or nu>ro comes from tountrH-s marked as U.8.A. 


United Kingdom imports* — With regard to most of the 
imports it is possible to say that one country, the name of wlhtrli 
is priftted in thick typo in the foregoing tabic, supplies at least 
a quarter of t!tc total of each commodity which is imported into 
the United Kingdom* The above table of imports shows also that 
the LJnited # Kipgdom requires mainly raw materials for manufacture 
and food -stuffs. 
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IJ.VlTKb KlN'«UM»M F.\ri>KK 


Article. 




!% i I t*l I >r jciriurt 


Coal, 10* t*m> <>o 

Cottons, £td* S> 

\Wwdlerw, ^ ( o' 5 ' jro 

Apparel, t io rt > 

Hcrrmjjjs, i^cwt. S 
Maf hmery, £ 10* - * $ i 
Ships, /' i o* - ! 7 

Iron go* xU, ^ to' 4 ! 41 


France, Germam. 
lMt> 

India, thma 
f < ioncral > 

British Empire 
Germany, Kiumu 
I n, ha 
it irnrr.il) 
t ( irtu x d> 


( ardiH t \ \ N* Wiasllr <J) 

Li\eq*«»t (i) 

Fiwq**d * h London (J) 
1 .« >nd« *11 t G. ! a vri pool 
Vann* unit* 1 .< nh 
1 i( irnrrah 

. Newcastle, t flas^tiw 
! Lui'lpM*! \ <t| # is|;ow (Jj 


* .*■> p*~r • t *t nv>rc t - * 'kfiritri*^ m uik«! o India. 


United Kingdom exports. I he cvpmt> from the United 
Kingdom are not m» varied in rhe?j naiuu, nor .uc they mainly 
sent to one or two eountrio. Onl\ in the of < otton ^ckkIs, 

apparel and herrm/s i> it po^^ihle to ^a\ that one area ret cues 
* more than one tonrth of the evpxnt <*C a < omrwxlity. 


I:N!iKt> Kin<;i>om Kk-Kxi v okt\ 


ArtfrJe. 


C*bi.«rt\ * > 


l\>rt <4 I Irpnrturr. 


Wool, l o' 5 His. • 

Cocoa, I o' 5 lbs. 

Coffee, fO« lbs. • 
Tea, I c/ 1 lbs. 

Rice, Itf 1 llw. 
Ruhfjcr, lo* cwt. - 


502 Germany, France. 

r s. \. 

12 Germany, H<*Und, 

I’.S A. 

56 German), Holland 
48, U.S.A.’ Kiwda , 

2 Cuba, Hr. VV. Indies 

446, 0 . 8 . A. , Germany 

\ 


I ,ond**n { ( ) 

I .oiulon 1 1 \ ) 

London { I ) 

London 

I/\erpoo) Ixmdon (1) 
Liverpool y) 


#* 

London entrepot trade. -The position of London at the centre 
of the land hemisphere becomes of striking importance when wc 
see the large amount of entrepot trade of the port. * The follow ing 
table shows clearly that large quantities of wool, rubber and tea, 
coffee, and cocoa are re-exported from the United K\ngfiom, mainly 
from London, * 
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British ports. — The concentration of the overseas traffic of the 
United Kingdom, which has already' lwjen noted, is clearly shown 
by the above table. Almost 30 per cent, of the total trade is 
with London, and almost an equal quantity depends upon LiverpooL 
1 ‘he remaining ports may be considered as Hull, Grimsby and Ooole, 
together responsible for to per cent. ; Manchester adding to the 
concentration of ships on the Mersey estuary, Glasgow in the north 
ami Bristol and Cardiff in the south on the west coast, with Leith 
and Newcastle on tin* east coast. Harwich, Newhaven, Hover and 
Folkestone complete t<*e list, and they may be regarded as out ports 
ot London : since their traffic is mainly with the continent and 
partakes of the nature of ferry traffic, they are sometimes called 
ferry towns Southampton alone on the south coast is a port of 
important e. 

The importance of Manchester as a }H>rt is due to the ship canal 
whit h has been con rut ted between that city and the estuary of 
the Mersey Fig. 101 * 

London. As the scat yf Government of the Motherland 
and of the Kmpire. as the neatest big city to the continent of 
Europe, as the piemier port of the United Kingdom, and as the 
largest nt\ in the woild Londhn is of supreme importance. Some 
distance inland from the open sea it stands at the lowest point 
on the ri\cr Thames which could he bridged, and consequently 
lies on both .sides of that n\er, the two pans of the city being 
joined by many bridges and by under-mer railways. 

The < oncentiation of business near the rivet and the docks has 
driven the* population of over seven million people outwards 
towards the suburbs, with the* result that many people spend an 
hour or so each day in travelling in each direction between home 
and business. 

Fig. 107 shows the development of underground railways, called 
tubes, which serve pgrt of this passenger traffic, but in addition 
there is a frequent and crowded train service from the suburbs 
to the city along the railways which are shown. But these 
railways do not suffice ; there are further many lines of trams, 
and omnibuses through the principal streets, all of which are 
crowded in the morning and evening with people going to business 
or home again. 

A chief reason for the importance of London lies in the fact 
that it is fhe,seat of Government for the British Isles and the 
British Empire : hence the importance of the Houses of 
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Parliament il ig. io8,>. In addition to the many men who do 
the work in the (Government Offices thcie are in London the 
officials of the London County Council, the area of whose 
jurisdiction is shown in Fig. 107, the officials of the City of 
London and of the City of Westminster as well as those of the 
County of Middlesex. 



Fig. 10S.— Thk op Paruamrnt. 


These officials form part of the crowds which daily fill the tubes, 
etc., but there 'are many •more of these people connected with 
commerce, as their wdVk lies in offices connected with the great trade 
of the port of London ; many others are at work in connection with 
ftn^nrm as London is the greatest money market in the world ; 
while many others are manuftmturere, since London is th# city* 
in the world wherein the greatest variety of manufacturing is 
carried on. •'I'hcrc is not one great industry as there is in 
Manchester or in Birmingham, but many industries, each of which 
vies in in*portance with the single industry which makes other 
towns famou^ 
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Towns and Cities ok the United Kingdom. 



Population 
in iIujujuumK 

| OlARACYKRISiTiC INDVVT 

Glasgow - 


S 72 

* Shipbuilding 

Liverpool - 


760 

i fum merer 

Manchester 


<>55 

l ( 'ot ton manufacturing 

(with Salford) - 


S*»7 

j 

Birmingham 


50 

’ Iron and %tc< f working 

Leeds 


4S.| 

manutai taring 

Sheffield - 


47 1 

} I rt >n uu { 1 working 

Bristol 


3 7^ 

. < nmilH L V 

Kdmhurgh 


35 > 

! t ouuncic* 

Belfast .... 


U<> 

[ Mwpbuddmg anil linens 

West Ham 


Wi 

j f l\ir£ of ( ireatrr London)! 

Bradford - * * j 


2< >4 

Wood* n mauufactuimg 

Dublin ... | 


201 

J ( 'ornm^rre 

Newcastle • 1 


2*2 

f lion and Met i Working 

Hull - 


27s 

hr 

< ommrrcc 

Nottingham s 


2f>3 

i ! acr making 

Leicester - 


244 

^ 1 |oMrr> 


Other cities. - With the exception of the potts, and of Edinburgh 
and Dublin, the < apit.d cities of S» otlarul and Ireland. the other 
great towns are chiefly < oncerned m one or other great industry, 
as shown in the above table. It will lxt noted that the majority 
of the sixteen towns in the table, wlmh have eat h more than a 
quarter of a million inhabitant li£ within the northern p.ut of 
England which is predominantly manufartunng. Consequently 
most of them lie on or near a coalfield. 


* 

Summary. * 

1. London ami Liverpool are by far the most important British 
ports. 

2 . The imports of the United Kingdom are food-stuffs and raw 
materials for manufacture front all over the world. , 

3. The exports of the United Kingdom are coal to the shore* 
lands of the Atlantic Ocean ; textile fabrics to all the world. 

4 . London receives anti redistributes wool and tropical products. 
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5. London is the largest city in the world ; apart from its 
commerce, its finance, it has a multiplicity of manufactures. 

6. The transport of Londoners from home to business has 
resulted in a highly organised system of surface and underground 
railways, and of street trams and omnibuses. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What kinrls of go*«U do we import from Canada, China. India and 

Australia respcctiwK .•* What c lass of commodities do we send them in 
return!* • (L.C.U.) 

2. Name the prim ipal roalfields of England ami Wales, with one or 

two i«l the most i!H|»»taut towns on each, and any other industries carried 
on then'. (L.C.U.) 

3 . Indicate (if howmg isothermal lands on a search map) the 

numitet. distribution of Mimim-r and winter t« mjieiatures in Ureal Britain. 

(N.U.) 

• 

4. Gontia-t the t hid agricultural products <»f Ulsler and East Anglia, 

anti account lor <)v nuue imjxuynt ditlciencc'*. (N*U.) 

5. Contrast i he < Imidtos of tin* east and west mast lands of Great 

Britain, explaining am difUimn. (Newf.) 

6. Give a general dt srnjoT *n « *f the climate o| the British Isles, 
including the local diflrrrnres a> to ?enij>c!atim\ moisture, etc. (U.A.) 

7. Where are cotton goods made in the British I vies ? From what 
countries do v*e obtain taw supplies of cotton? To which countries do we 
send cotton goods? \Yhv do we not grow cotton at Ironic (England)? 

8 . What are the pnncipal food imports oi the Biitish Isles? State 

where thev respectiveU come from. (U.A,) 

• 

9. (4a) Select anv v/c conlfielofc in the British Isles. Show its position 
on a rough sketch map. together with the nearest iron-ore district, and 
three or four towns which have profited bv the existence of the two 
44 fields/' 

(<*} How does the output o#the United Kingdom compare with that of 
its great rivals, U.S.A.^and Germany? (I„.U.) 

10. SuppoA* I were to travel in a straight line ftom Lislron to St. 

J’etersburg, what countries would I ti averse, what rivers and rmmntains 
would 1 cross, and what cities would I pass through or in the neigh! khust 
hood of? (I\K, I.) 

11 . Show l*wv physical features of Europe, the travelling winds and the 

ocean currents have contributed towards Great Britain’s commercial and 
industrial importance. (Sask.) 

» 

12. (five tlrtee reasons for England’s commercial supremacy. (Ont) 
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Fig. no,*- K wropk: Kkliek. 
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EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA 


13. l>e$cribe fully a journey from Cairo to 1-ondon, via Brindisi overland, 
and back to Cairo, via Marseilles. Mention towns, mountains, and 
production of districts through which you would pass. 

14. Compare Great Britain and Japan under the following heads: 
Position* coast line, climate, mineral wealth and commerce* 

15. Write a description of the position of London, and point out in what 

ways you consider geographical conditions have helped to make London 
important. (L.U.1 


61* Europe and North America* 

1. Compare the relief maps of Europe, Figs. 9° and I IO. Note the 
ridges which arise from the high plateaus. 

2. Compare Fig. no with Fig. 66. Note the gradual widening as it 
passes eastwards of the high plateau from Asia Minor 

3. Compare the high plateaus of Furasia with those of North America. 
Fig. log. 

The Belief of Europe. — F»g. no shows* on a larger scale the 
relief of Europe which is shown on* the western side of Fig. 66. 
The essential connection between the lowland towards the Arctic 
Ocean, the mountainous plateaus of^ Southern Eurasia, is at once 
•seen. 

These mountainous plateaus have steep- sided edges, and fre- 
quently in Spain and Tibet have ridges rising from the middle 
of the plateau. The Trans- Himalaya is of this type. 'I he great 
peoples of Europe, the British, the French, the Germans and the 
Russians inhabit the European part of this lowland. 

For convenience of printing, the Atlantic Ocean is shown at the 
bottom of Fig. 109, but at tb* right hand side of Fig. 1 to, which 
should be compared with Fig. 109. North America resembles 
Europe in the lowland which stretches from the Gulf of Mexico 
northwards, which is like the lowland of Russia north of the 
Black Sea. * 

Thu North Atlantic Basin. — The North Atlantic Ocean is 
almost a closed sea, with one great entrance between Africa and 
South America, and two entrances by the Mediterranean Sea 
and by the Gulf of Mexico. At present the Sue* Cap a I is 
opdn, while the Panama Canal on the American, side is under 
construction. 

Round the shores of this basin are the great industrial nations of 
the world, the United Kingdom, Germany, France and the United 
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States. Into this basin come the food-stuffs and the raw materials 
which are supplied by the rest of the world to meet the requirements 
of these nations, and out of this basin pass the manufactured 
products of these peoples for the use of the test of the world. 
Wot Id traffic is concentrated on this expanse of water, which lies 
about the middle of the land hemisphere. 

Stretching away eastward is the continent of Eurasia, and 
westwards lies the breadth of North America, and excepting 
the parts near the coasts these land masses have a great 
similarity. • 

Fig. til shows that from the high plateau legion of the west of 
North America the traveller passes across middle and lower 
plateaus, then across high plains, and finally reaches Manitoba — 
the tolling prairie-, where the lowland begins. 

Fig. 1 12, which is on the same scale as Fig. 1 1 1 , and is drawn so 
that half the world hes between the middle meridians of the two 
maps, shows that tiiv traveller who passes westwards from the 
high plateau of Asia traverv^ lower plateau and then high plains 
to reach the steppe land of the south of Russia, which js the 
counterpart of the prairie. In both cases the traveller has to 
the south a larger area of •high plateau, and in both cases the 
genet.d -dope of the land is downwards towards the Arctic Ocean. 

In either case the traveller is frequently reminded of the scenery 
whic h he vvquld find were he traversing the other continent. The 
land he traverses fprms part of the depression round the North 
Pole which is partly tilled by Arctic Ocean, and away on the edge 
there exists the high plateau of Greenland in America, paralleled 
by the plateau of Scandinavia In Europe. Doth lands lead towards 
the North Atlantic Basin. Both lands arc crossed by a great 
railway line, the Canadian Pacific on the west and the Trans- 
Siberian on the cast, and in ljoth cases the railway line has 
meant the development Western Canada on the one hand 
and Siberia on the other : without the railway these lands would 
have remained backward and unproductive : as the development 
proceeds these lands will become more and more granaries fyr thq, 
increasing populations of the shore-lands of the North Atlantic. 

Tb*e similarity has a further scope ; the continental shejf of 
Newfoundland is paralleled by the continental shelf of the British 
Isles, and the Allegheny plateau has its parallel in the plateau 
of Iberia. - * 

Eurasia is, however, somewhat different on the Pacific side, 
w.ci. • z 2 
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America has no patallels to the lowlands of China and the 
peninsula of Iiuha, either physically 01 with reference to the 
teeming populations of these countries. 

California reptesents a meagre tounierpatt of China, and perhaps 
Mexico may he considered as remotely resembling Imlia, but the 
difference becomes of importainc when we think of the traffic 
which passes away from the Atlantic Oce.m by land. 1 'be 
American railway lines end at California, but the Eurasian lines 
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which are shown in Fig. 113 tend to p«?ss south-eastwards towards 
India. Eurasian railways Fig. 113 are not projected across the 
high plateaus of Central Asia, which are shown* by the bare 
place on the map, but they arc projected with the idea of joining 
the Indian and European railway lines. 

The same tendenc y is to be noted in connection with the? great 
canals; the Suez Cana! has been open and' in ever-increasing use 
for a long time, while the Panama Canal is not yet finished. 

Apart from Australasia, the home of the white m?n fs the lands 
of Eurasia and North America which surround the Polar Sea, and 
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are so similarly placed as regards the North Atlantic Ocean. 
He works for the world, his manufactures make progress in the 
rest of the world possible, his railway lines traverse the wide 
world his fabrics are worn in every clime, his ships sail every 
sea, the intellects of his race are responsible for the prosperity and 
peace of civilisation. Among the nations of white men the 
Briton takes a proud position ; his heritage it is to lead the way in 
this progression, the stability and progress of the British Empire 



which are measured *in these pages represent his monument. 
It is fitting, ^lerefore, that the future citizens of the Empire, on 
whom rests the burden of the maintenance of this stability and 
progress, should know as accurately as is possible the foundations * 
on which these things have been reared. Trade follows the 
flag ; not a yetty lo^al trade seeking to serve its own selfish 
ends, but seeking the best from others and giving the best in 
return, linking up the world with bonds which tend to Jfind all 
nicn together find tend to make our Empire a lasting monument 
to the virtues of painstaking endeavour and ceaseless activity. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1 . On a map of the world shade the principal cotton growing localities 

with vertical lines, their markets with horizontal lines, and mark the main 
routes between the producing and manufacturing countries. Name the 
chief manufacturing centres in each consuming country. (U.A.) 

2 . Name the chief fishing centres of the world. (U.A.) 

3. Give a general comparison of Eurasia and North America under the 
headings ; structure, drainage, coast line, and productive districts. ^AVb.) 

4. I-ocaie, and statfc with some fuWness the importance of each of the 

following: Pittsburg, Sheffield, New Orleans, Liverpool, Belfast, Marseilles, 
Havre, San krancisco, Odessa, and Tokio. (Alb.) 

5 . Give a geographical account of an overland journey (inclu<lir*g 
Parts if necessary) from Antwerp to Calcutta. Dcscrilic briefly the main 
surface features and the indusiries obtaining in the areas traverser!. (U.S. ) 

6. In the map of Kuro|x» mark the route by steamer an<l rail from 

London to llrindist,* London to i onstantmople, and I guidon to St. 
Petersburg, naming the j*»rls and <4** o either towns on each route. Mark 
the iron district of Sweden, th<* wine districts of France, the coalfields of 
Germany, and the goldfields of Russia. (CWV.Ik) 

7 . State an<l account for th^ distribution of iron industries in England 

and Wales, discussing the conditions which specially affect them in each of 
the different areas concerned. (L. U. ) 

8 . A certain place shows the following average monthly temperature 
and rainfall figures. 

, Tkmfkratirk. 

8o, 79, So, So, So, Si, 8r~8t, Si, 82-81 F. 

8 , Hi, 1 2h> 13, 9 * m 3 ^h 2. 3, 4 inches. * 

(a) Convert the figures into diagram form. 

What do you consider the stiiking features of the figures? 

(< ) What can )ou gather fr<%n your diagram as (i) locality of lire place, 
and (ii) its proUible Industries? (L.U.) 

9 . Answer* any four (not more) of the following questions. How is it 
that : 

(a) The Norwegians have liecnme a nation of shipbuilders and traders? 

(Airlocks in Galway are more than half an hour slow by Greenwich 
time ? • # 

(e) Cornish mining is not as important as it used to lie? 

(</) Belgiym has Ixvome a great manufacturing country? 

(c) Date jxilms are found in the Sahara ? 

[/) Forecasts of weather can l>e made ? 


<L*U.) 
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10. The following figures give the mean monthly temperature and 
rainfall for two places A and B. State to what part of the world each 
may belong and give reasons. 



A (altitude 750 ft.). 

B (under 100 fret). 

Temperature 

F. 

Rain 

in. 

Temperature 

F. 

Rain 

in. 

January 

-3.8 

0S3 

52-2 

41 

February 

- 15 

o -93 

52 -5 

31 

March 

149 

1 07 

<• 549 

37 

April - 

38-9 

*•55 

59-2 

26 

May - 

51-7 

231 

65 0 

II 

June - 

62 0 

3 43 

712 

05 

July - 

65-8 

3 03 

76-5 

02 

August 

627 

2-55 

77 0 

06 

September - 

537 

21 1 

73 -S 

20 

October 

409 

161 

• 67 i 

38 

November - 

210 * 

1^00 

r 

59-4 

40 

Decern l>er - 

54 

O 92 

54 -o 

3-8 


, (C.S.C.) 

11. Write a note on Scotland, its physical features, chief cities and 

industries. (Newfoundland. ) 

12. In what countries are wheat, wine, tea, cotton, and lice pioduced? 

What geographical explanation can you give of production in the localities 
you enumerate ? * (P.U.) 

13. From what parts of the world ar^ the following products obtained : 
coffee, sugar, rice, india-rubber, to]^icco, # olive oil ? State the nature of any 
three of these products, and say briefly how they are obtained. 

(N.Z. Ed.D.) 

14. Between what places in Europe or^ the one side and South and 

Central America (including the Gulf of Mexico) pn the other is an 
extensive trade carried on across the Atlantic? Say what you know* of the 
nature of this trade. ♦# (N.Z. Ed.D.) 

, 15., “G reat cities stand on great rivers/’ Is this true? and, if so, to 

what extent? Illustrate your answer by examples. 

16. What conditions are necessary to constitute a great manufacturing 
country? Mention the four greatest manufacturing countries of the world, 
and show how far these conditions obtain in each. 


17. Where are the chief coalfields of Europe ? Name the principal towns 
which have grown up on them. (L.C.Com.) 
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18 . Describe the chief manufacturing centres of France, Belgium, and 

Germany, with their respective industries. (N.U.T.) 

19. Describe the course of the river Rhine, naming its chief tributaries 

and the chief towns on its banks. (C.S.C. ) 

20. Describe the differences in the character of the vegetation on the 
lands lying along the eastern margin and along the western margin of the 
Atlantic Ocean between the tropic of Cancer and the Arctic circle. (C. P. ) 

21. Describe three available routes from London to Pekin, and discuss 

their relative advantages. (C. P.) 

22. Mention the chief parts of the British Empire to which the distance 

has been shortened \)f the construction of the Suez Canal, and name one 
port in each of the British possessions you mention. (S.A. ) 

23. What is meant by entrepot trade? State the situation of four of 
the chief ports of the world having an exceptionally large trade of this 
nature, and point out in each case the circumstances favouring that trade. 

(S.A.) 

24. What are the (<z) existing and (b) possible sources of iron-ore for the 

use of British manufactures? (L.C.Com. ) 

25. (iive two instances of regioifc abnormally dry, and of two ex- 
ceedingly wet, on the earth. Explain the causes in two of these cases. 

(C.<P.) 

26. “Winds make the cligiate of a place. v — What does this mean? 

How does it apply to Lancashire and Russia? (C. P. ) 

27. Some countries are very \vyt, others very dry. Give an instance of 

each, and explain the causes. (C. P. ) 

28. "What* are the chief causes influencing climate? Illustrate your 
answer hy the varieties of climate in the British Isles. (C.P.), (L.C.C.) 

29. In the British Isles winds from the west and south-west, as a rule, 

are warm and generally rain-bearing, and winds from the cast and north- 
east are cold and generally dry. Account for these differences. Compare 
the characteristics of the prevailing wITkIs of the British Isles with those of 
the United States of America and of India. (Eng. P.C.) 

30. What causes determine rainfall ? Why have some places more rain 

than others, and at a different time of the year? Give examples from any 
part of the British Isl«s or Europe. (C. P. ) 
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Caucasus, 4, 290. 

•Central India, 184, 187. 
Central Province^, 180, 
181, 184, 185, 187. 191. 
Ceylon, 4, 57, 59, 70, 88, 96, 
136, 170, 187, 194, 198, 
200, 201, 202, 204, 34O. 

| Chad, La toe, 118, 152. 
Chatleston, 235. 

('barters Towers, 93, 97. 
Cheefoo, 209. 

Chester. 327. 
i Chicago, 27 t. 

1 Chile, 44, 69, 71, 88, 04, 

! 227, 269,, 280, 284, 285, 

34°- 

China, 54, =j5, 56, 58, 59, 
88, 93, 96, 167, 168, 177, 

200, 207,^09, SR. 219, 

269, 271. 340. 
j Chinking, 209. 
Chinwangtao, 2x0. 
Christchfcrch (N.Z.), 105. 
Christiania, 325. 
Chundwara, 184. 
Chungking, 209, 2 to. 
Cobar, 93. 

Cologne, 312. 316. 
Colombia, 57, 268, 277, 
339- 

Colombo, 65, 199. 
Colorado, 266. 

Colorado Cafion, 263. 
Columbia, Br., 240, 243, 
244, 247, 249. 

Columbia River, 229, 262, 


Congo River, 10, iao f 122, 

23°* 

State, 1 18. 

French* 158, 159. 
Constantine, 158. 
Constantinople, 321. 
Coolgardie, 95. 
Copenhagen, 315, 316. 
Costa Rica, 70, 268, 277, 
339. 

Cuba, 4, 56, 257, 268, 271- 
2. 339- 

Cuttack, 178, 183. 

Cyprus, 69, 70. 

Dahomey, 158, 159. 
Dakota, Is 1 ., 264. 

Dakota, S., 264. 
Damascus, 173. 

Danzig, 314. 

Danube, 12, 294. 

Darjiling, 178, 183. 
Darling, 78. 

] Deccan, 23, 169, 177, 178. 
1 Delhi, 169. 

Denmark, 44, 63, 69, 70, 
172, 302-3, 307-8, 312, 

3 T 5> 34 2 » 345* 
Diamantina, 78. 

Dnieper, 294. 

Don (river), 294. 

Dresden, 316. 

Dublin, 327. 

Dutile, 144. 

Dundee, 336, 342. 
Dunedin, 103. 

Durban, 124, 140. 

Kastern Bengal and As- 
sam, 180, 181, 187, 191. 
Fast Indies (general), 4, 
56, 170. 

British, 56, 269. 

Dutch, 70, 202, 203, 
2ii, 219, 269. 

Fast London, 140. 

F.bro, 294, 317. 

Echuca, 80. 

Ecuador, 269, 280, 340. 
Kgypt, 14, 56, 63, 69, 70, 
88, 90, 118, 120, 125, 

143. *95, 2 7*» 342. 

Elbe, 12, 294. 

Emmerich, 310. 

England, 6. 

Eritrea, 156. 

Euphrates, 169. 
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Falkland Islands. 7 i, 255. 
Fanning Island, no. 
Federated Malay States, 
198, 203, 204. 

Fiji Islands, 65, 88, 108, 
231, 2 57- 
Fingal, 93. 

Finland, 69, 70. 

Flinders, 78. 

Formosa, 213, 217. 

Fort Churchill, 233. 
Foochoo, 210. 

France, 44, 55, 56, 62, 63, 
69, 70, 88, 90, 96, 138, 
139, 146, 147, 155, 192, 
194, *95. 201 , 202, 203, 

218, 220, 267, 271-2, 

283*4, 289, 292, 302-12, 

315 . 320 . 338 , 3 * 5 - 6 . 

Fraser R., 229, 242. 
Freetown, 15 1. 

Fremantle, 97, 100. 
Fukuoka, 218. 

Galveston, 271. 

Gambia, 126, 150. 15 1, 

154 . 155 - 

Ganges, 10, 53, 169. 
Gascoyne, 78. 

Gaya, 186. 

Geelong, 97, 100. 

Genoa, 321. 

Georgia, 264. 

Germany, 38, «, <56, 59, 
62, 63, 69, 70, 88, 90, 
96, 107, 132, 137, 138, 
139, 146, 147, 155, 192, 
I94, 201, 202, 204, 218, 

219, 220, 256, 267, 27I- 
2, 283-4, 289, 292, 302-*j 
12, 315, 320, 338. 345-6. ! 

Gibraltar, 65, 90, 321. 

Gifu, 218. 

Gippsland, 93. 

Glasgow, 335, 336, 344. 
Gloucester, 327. 

Gobi, 13, 171. 

Godavery, 177. 

Gold/3oast v 126, 150, 154, 

155. 

Gomlokoro, X20, 121. 
Goulburn, 97. 
Grahamstown, 125. 

Greece, 69, 70, 146, 317- 
320, 342. 

Greenland, 4. 

Greenwich, 5. 


Guatemala, 57, 70, 268, 

277. 339* 

Guayaquil, 235. 

Guiana, Br., 255, 257-9, 
, 268, 339. 

[Guinea, French, 158, 159. 

; Gwalior, 180. 

Gympie, 93, 97. 

Haiphong, 212, 

Haiti, 268, 339. 
j Hakodate, 215, 216. 
Halifax (N.S.), 253 
Hamburg, 9, 148, 3*b, 

3 r 4» 316. 

Hangchau, 210. 

Uankau, 169, 209, 210, 

211 . 

Hanoi, 212. 

Harwich, 342, 344. 

Harz Mountains, 290. 

1 1 a vi c, 9, 313, 314. 

Hawaii, 94. 

Hawkey Bav, 105, 10 
Hay, 80. % 

Hazanbagh, 186. 

Her 1 x^rton, 93. 

[ Hervey Island, 114. 

| Himalayas, 4, *76. 

| Hobart, 81 , 84, 97, 98, 100 
Holland, 6, 38, 44, 59, 63, 
69, 70, 96, 138, 139, 155, 
195, 267, 272, 290, 292, 

I 302, 303, 307, 308, 312, 

I 338. 

| Hong Kong, 59, 96, 148, 
169. 187, 194, 198, 199, 
2 tO, 211, 2^8, 269, 34O. 
Honduras, 70, 268, 277. 

BritiSTl, 25^! 257-9, 339. 
Honolulu, 65. 

Hokaido, 213, 218. 

Hudson Bay, 25, 232, 240, 
River, 229, 23d! 267. 
Hull, 327, 344, 345. • 

Hwang-ho, 169. 

Ilyogo, 218. 

Idaho, 264, 266. 
lllawarra, 93. 

Illinois, 264, 266. 

India, 41, 43, 44, 53, 55, 
56. 57. 5®. 59. 62, 69, 70, 
88, 93, 96, 132, 136, 138, 
149, 167, 175- 197, 21 1, 
218, 219, 246, 257, 272, 
34°> 30. 


Indian Ocean, i, 52, 65, 

1 17. 

Indiana, 264. 

lndo-Chma (French), 58, 
207, 2io, 219. 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, 177. 
Indus, 10, 169, 174, 

Iowa, 264. 

Ipswich (Austr. ), 97. 

Iran, 14, 17J. 

Irrawadi, 169. 

Italy, 63, 69, 70, 88, 146, 
147, 195, 201, 218, 256, 

272, 3<>5* 3°9» 3 10 » 

317-9. 342. 

Ivory Coast, 158. 

Iwate, 218. 

lamaica, 255, 257. 

Japan, 4, 56, 58, 59, 62, 

1 69, 70, 88, 96, 167/ 168, 

170, 171, 186, 198, 207, 
210, 2ii, 213-221, *269, 
271, 299, 340. 

Japan, Sea, 169. 
java, 55, 56. 57, 58, 55, 88, 
96, 187, 257, 340. 

Jhansi, 178, 183. 

Ihehim, 184. 

, Jherria, 184, 185. 
Johannesburg, 135, 
Jumbunna, 93. 

Kaditia, 97/ 

Kagoshima, 218. 

Kalahari, 13,. 123, 125 

163. 

Kalgoorlie, 93» 95* 97- 
Kansas, 264. 

Karachi, 9, 169, 187. 
Karakorum, 176. 

Karroo, 128. 

Kashmir, 206. 

Kentucky, 264. 

Khartum, 120, 144. 

Khiva, 173. 

Khybfr Pass, 191. 
Kiml>erlcy, 135. 

Kistna, 177. 

Kiushiu, 213. 

Kobe, 220, • 

Korea, 17 r, 218. 

Kowloon, 2ir. 

Kumamota, 218, 

Kurile inlands, 213. 

% 

Labrador, 229, 255. 
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Labuan, 204. 

Lachlan Town, 93. 

River, 78. 

Lahore, 53, 169, 178. 
Lakes, Great, 230, 240. 
Lancashire, S. K., 58. 
Launceston, 97, 100. 
Laurentian Highlands, 
240. 

Leeds, 336. 

Leeward Islands, 257. 
Lena, 169. 

Liberia, 124, 158. 

Limay, 236. 

Limpopo, 160. 

Lisboa, 321. 

Lithgow, 93, 

Liverpool, 9, 148, 339, 346. 
Loire, 294. 

London, 9, 148, 339, 349, 
Los Angeles, 233. 
Louisiana, 264. 

Lourenco Marques, 124, 
140. 

Lydenl>erg, 162. 

Lyons, 316. 

Mackay, 100. 

Mackenzie, 229, 242. 
Macquarie, 78. 
Madagascar, 4, 71 , 158, 
*59- 

Madeira, 230. 

Madras Town, *9, 54/100, 
177* 8, 187 ; Province^ 
180, 185-7, 101, 195. 
Madrid, 321. 

Magdalena, 278. 

Maitland, 97. 

Makum, 184. 

Malacca, 200-3. 

Malaysia, 4. 

Malay States, 169. 

Malta, 90, 321. 
Manchester, 336, 344, 
Manchuria, 171. 

Manitoba, 240, 243*4.* 
Marlborough, 105, 106. 
Marseilles, 9, 148, 313*6. 
Marshall Island, no. 
Maryborough 93, 97. 
Mauritius, 65, 88, 100, *32, 
*33» *3 6 * 138, 149, 257. 
Mediterranean Sea, 4, 49, 
117. t 

Melbourne, 9, 81, 84, ^7, 
98, 100. 


Menzies, 95. 

Merwara, 186. 
Mesopotamia, 1 77. 

Mexico Gulf, 1 ; State, 69, 
70, 93, 237, 268, 272, 
277, 339. 

Michigan, 264, 266. 
Middlesbrough, 335. 
Midland, 247, 248. 

Milan, 321. 

Mildura, 12, 80, 95. 
Minnesota, 264. 
Mississippi, 9, 229, 260, 
ib 4. 

Missouri, 264, 266. 
Mohawk, 230. 

Mohpani, 184. 

Moji, 220. 

Mombasa, 149. 

Monghyr, 186. 

Montana, 264, 266. 
Montreal, 9, 253. 

Morocco, 1 18, 156, 158. 
Moscow, 301, 325. • 

Mou lam cm* 78. 

VI t. BischofF, 93. 

Mt. Morgan, 93. 

Munich, 316. 

Murchison •Falls, 121 ; 

Town, 93; River, 78. 
Murray, 12, 78, 91, 129. 
Murrumbidgee, 78. ^ 

Mysore, 179, 180, 185, 190. 


Nagasaki, 215, 216, 221. 
Nagpur, 185. 

Namoi, 78. 


Naples, 49, 3^r. 

3, 1 18, 131. 


Natal, 88, 


J36, 


138, 139, M$. 25^ 

Nebraska, 264. 

Negri Semhilan, 200, 202. 
N el lore, 186. 

Nelson, District, 106 ; 

Miver, 242. 

Nepal, 191. 

Nevada, 266. 

New Brunswick, 238, 243, 
244, 249. 

New Caledonia, 88, no. 
Newcastle, (U.K.), 327, 

A44-6. 

(Natal), 135. 

(Austr.), 93, 97, 100. 
Newchwang, 208, 209. 
Newfoundland, 4, 232, 

2 55‘9» 299. 


New Guinea, ro8. 

New Hebrides, no. 

New Mexico, 264. 

New Orleans, 9, 267, 271. 
New SouthAVales, 78, 87, 
89, 93, 94, 200. 

New York, 9, 267, 271, 
272-4. 

New Zealand, 44, 62, 69, 
71, 88, 93, 94, 96, 101- 
107, 139, 200. 269, 340. 
Niagara Falls, 231, 241. 
Nicaragua, 70, 268, 277, 
339* 

Niger, 120, 122, 151. 
Nigeria, 126, 150, 151, 

t S 4> »SS- 
Niigata, 218. 

Nile, 5, 10, 120, 125, 143. 
Ningpo, 210. 

Nizams Territory, 184, 
191. 

No, Lake, 120. 

Norfolk Island, no. 
Nottingham, 336. 

Norway, 38, 63, 69, 70, 96, 
289, 305, 310, 315, 323-4, 
342 . 

Nova Scotia, 238, 242, 243, 
247, 249. 

Nyasaland (see British 
Central Africa). 

Ob, 169. 

Oder, 294. 

Odessa, 301, 325. 

Ohio R., 267. 

State, 264. 

Okhotsk, 171. 

Oklahoma, 266. 

Omsk, 173. 

Ontario, 240, 243, 244, 247, 

249* 

Oodnadatta, 98. 

Ookiep, 135. 

Oran, 158. 

Orange Free State, 118, 
125, 131, 136, 138, 139. 
Orange River, 120. 
Orinoco, 229, 237, 278. 
Osaka, 220. 

Otago, 105, to6. 

Oxus, 170. 

* 

Pacific Ocean, i, 31,-65. 
Pahang, 200, 202. 
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Panama Canal, 65, 268 ; 
State, 231, 268, 277, 33Q. 

Panjab, 180, 181, 187, 191. 

Para* 10, 235, 

Paraguay, 717 230, 237, 
280. 

Parana. 229. 

Paris, 312, 313, 315, 316. 

Parramatta, 97. 

Patagonia. 237. 

Penang, 198, 200, 201. 203, 
204. 

Pennsylvania, 264. 

Perak, 200, 202. 

Perim, 149. 

Persia, 69, 207. 

Perth (W.A.), 49, 81. 84, 
97, 98, 100. 

Peru,' 44, 88, 94, 269, 280, 
301, 340. 

Peshawar, 53. 178. 

Philadelphia, 271. 

Philippines, 70, 88, 90, 94, i 
96, 220. 

Pietermaritzburg, 129. 

Pittsburg, 267. 

Po, 294. 

Pondichery, 17 7, 178, 183. 

Poona, 178, 1H3. 

Port Arthur (Asia), 17 1. 

Port Darwin, 54, 82, 84, 
101. 

Port Elizabeth, 125, 140. 

Port Pirie, 97, 100. 

Port Said, 147. 

Port Sudan, 144, 147. 

Portugal, 63, 69, 70, 256. 
3*7. 318-320, 340. 

Pretoria, 12 129, 13:5. 

Prince Edward Island, 
23 8 . 243, 244, 249. 

Pyrenees, 290, 317. 

Quebec, 9, 240, 243, 244, 
247, 249, 253. 

Queensland, 78, 87, 89, j 

9 3 - 

Radnor, 247, 248. 

Rajputana, 184, 186,* 187, j 
191. j 

Rangoon, 59, 169, 187, | 
199. * 

Raniganj, 184, 185. 

Red Sea, 4. 

Renmark, 80. 

Rhine, 12, 294, 310. 


Rhodesia, 93, 118, 122, 
125, 136. 

Rhone, 12, 292, 294. 

Rio de Janeiro, 9, 235. 

Rio (irande, 229, 277. 

I Rockhampton, 97, 100 
I Rocky Mountains, 4, 240, 

1 260. 

Rome, 321. 

Rorke’s Drift, 162. 
Rotterdam, 314, 316. 
Roumania, 38, 69, 70, 147, 

, 3 ° 5 * 6 , 322-4, 342. 

j Ruahine Range, 103. 
Russia (general), 38, 41, 
43 . 44 , 55 , 5 -h. to, t>3, 
69, 70, 90, 03, 146, 

19^, 200, 201, 202. 

| 289. 30510, 315,322-4, 

! 33 «. 3 t-- 

Asiatic, 167, 168, 200, 
207. 

Sahara 13, 123, 125, 158, 
163, 

Saigon, 171, 212. 

Sakha lien, 206, 213. 
Salvador, 26 8, 277, 339. 
Samoa, no. • 

San Domingo, 268. 

San Francisco, 9, 49, 229, 
*271. 

Sarawak. 202, 203. 
Sa&katchew an, 240, 243. 
Seine. 12, 294, 310. • 

Selangor, 200, 202. 
Senegal, 159. 

Servia, 69, jp, 305, 317-20. 
Severn 294. 

Shahpur, 1^4. 

Shanghai, 9, 54, 169, 208, 
209, 21 1. 

Shannon, 294. 

Sheffield, 335. • 

Shikoku, 213. 

Shimoga, 185. 

Siam, 58, 59^70, 192, 201, 

203, 204. 

Siberia (Kastern), 25, 207. 
Sicily, 317. 

Sierra Leone, 126, 150, 
154 . 155 - 

Sierra Nevada, 290. 

Sind, 180, 192, 195. 
.Singapore, 9, 65, 148, 198- 

204. 

Singareni, 184. 


Smyrna, 173*208, 

Socotra, 149, 

! Solomon Islands, no. 

| Somaliland, 149, 156. 
i “ Soo/’ 247-8 ; Canal, 251. 
* Southland, 103, 105. 

! Spain, 50, 62, 63/69, 70, 
88, 256, 272, 289, 305, 
309-10, 317-20. 
Spitsbergen, 62. 
j Springing, 125. 

St. Helena, 155. 

St. John, 253. 

St. John's, 233. 

St. Lawrence, 6, 10, 229, 
24I. - 

St. Louts, 229, 232, 236, 

! 267, 27 t. 

St. Petersburg, 9, 325. 
Stettin, 314. 

Stockholm, 325. 

Straits Settlements, 88, 90, 
94, 96* 136. 187, 194, 
I98, 201, 2l8, 269, 34O, 

345 - 

Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian, 

; 6 q , n8, 143. 

! Sudbury, 248. 

Suez Canal, 65, 117, 147, 
289. 

Sumatra, 187. 

Sutlej, 174. 

Swatau, 210. 

Swaziland,* 127. 

Sweden, 38, 62, 63^69, 

; 70, 88. 138, 147, 289. 

3 ^ 5 , 3 ° 9 -*o. 3 * 5 » 3 2 3 ' 4 « 

342 . 

Switzerland, 69, 70, 305, 
322-4. 

Sydney, 9, 67, 81 , 84, 97, 

‘ 98, 100. 

Taihoku, 215, 216. 
Taranaki, 106. 

Tasman Glacier, 103. 
Tasmania, 78, 85, 87, 89, 

‘ 93 - 

; Taupo, 1 13. 

I Tell, 158. 

Texas, 237, 2l>4, 266. 
Thames, 294. 

Thar, 14, 178. 

Thursday Island, 100. 
'Tibet, f|., 373. 

Tientsin, 208, 210, 211, 
Tochigi, 218. 
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Tokio, 215, 216. 

Tomsk, 308, • 

Tonga, 108. 

Toowoomba, 97. 
Townsville, 97, 100. 
Trans-Andean Railway, 
66 . 

Trans-Caucasia, 207. 
Trans- Himalaya, 173, 176. 
Trans-Siberian Railway, 
65, 224. 

Transvaal. 93, 118, 125, 

131, 136, 138, 139. 

160. 

Trieste, 325. 

Trinidad. 257. 

TrijJ&Ti, 1 1 8, 158. 

Tsana, Luke, 54, 124. 
Tunis, 49, 69, 70, 156, 

158. 

Turin, 321. 

Turkey (general), 38, 44, 
56, 69, 70. 140, 147, 
317-20. 342. 

Asiatic, 207. 

Turkestan. 171, 207. 

Tyne, 327. 

Uganda, 118, 125, 149. 
United Kingdom, 38,41, 
43, 44, 50, 58, 62, 09 , 
70, 83, 90, 9 6, 307, 132, 
134. 137, 138. 139. I 4°* 
146, 147, 149, 155* 1 86, 
192, 194, 195, iq8, 200, 
^*1 , 202, 203, 204, 2 r f, 
2x8, 219, 220, 253, 256- 


9, 267, 27X-2, 283-4, 289, 
302-3, 307-9, 315. 320, 
338. 

United Provinces, 179, 
180, 181, 187, I9T. 
United States, 5, 38, 41, 
43. 44. 55. 56 • 5 8 - 62. 69. 

70, go, 93, 94, 96, 107, 
132, 134, 137, 138, 139. 
I 86, I92, I94, 200, 201, 

202, 203, 211, 2l8, 219, 

220, 227, 237, 253, 256- 
9, 260-274, 283, 307, 

»>4, 3i5. 33 2 - 33 8 - 345- 
1 ruguav, 44, 69, 71, 237, 
269, 270. 283, 285, 341. 
j Utah, 204, 266. 

' Valencia (Spain), 49. 

I Valparaiso, 235. 

Vancouver, 4, 229, 232-3, 
j 253, 299. 

j Venezuela, 57, 268, 277, 
#39- 

Vicksburg, 236. • 

Victoria (Austr.), 78, 85, 
87. 89. 93. 94. 
(Canada), 253. • 
j (Labuan)^ 199. 

J Fails, 122, 

Lake, 121, T24. 

Vienna. 301. 325. * 

Virginia, 264. 

Vistula, 204. 

Vit 1 Levu, t 10. 
WJgapatam, 17 1. 
j Vladivostock, 1 71. 


Volga, 294. 

Vosges, 290. 

Wadelai, 121. 

Wadi Haifa, 120. 

Walhsh Bay, 124. 

Walgett, 80. 

Wallaroo, 100. : 

Ward ha Valley, 184. 
Warsaw, 301, 325. 
Welland Canal, 231. 
Wellington Town, 5, 67, 
103. 

District, 105, 106. 

West Indies (general), 4. 
British, 55, 56, 70-7, 

25 5-9, 268, 272, 339, 

| 345 

1 Foreign, 55. * 

Westland, 106. 

Winnipeg, 236. 

Wisconsin, 264. 

Wuhu, 210. 

| Wyoming, 264. 

! 

Yang-tse-kinng, 169. 
Yenisei, 169. 

Yokohama, 9, 171, 220. 

1 York Cape, 77. 
j Yukon, 247. 

; Yunnan, 208. 

j Zambezi, 17, 120, 122, 125, 
164, 230. 

Zanzibar, 143, 144. 
Zeehan, 93. 

Zwartbergen, 125. 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 

Africa, ii8, 150. 158. Asia. 167. 213. 

America, 227, 240, 235, Australia, 78. 

277, 280. Lurojxs, 289, 317, 322, 

• CLIMATE. 


rainfall. 


(«) 

Accra. 152. 

Adelaide, 82, 84. 

Aden, 144. 

Antofagasta. 235. 
Asuncion, 236. 

Auckland, 104. 

Bagdad, 173. 

Belgrade, 301. 
Bloemfontein, 129. 
Brisbane, 81, 84. 

Buenos Aires, 235. 
Bulawayo, 129. 

Cairo, 144. 

Calabar, 152. 

Cape Town, 129. 
Cartagena, 233. 
Charleston, 233. 
Christchurch, 104. 
Colombo, 199. 

Damascus, 173. 

Dunedin, 104. 

Fort, Churchill, 233. 
Freetown, 152. 
Guayaquil, 235. 


Temperature , pressure , 

Hakodate, 213. 
Hobart. 82, 82. 
Hong-Ki.ig, 109. 
Khartoum, 144. 

KJ iva, 173. 
iiinay, 236. 

London, 23. 

Los Angeles, 233. 
Melljourne, 81, 84 
Montreal, 75. 

Moscow, 301. 
Nagasaki, 2*5. 
NeWT£-vanqr 208. 
Odessa, 301. 

Okhotsk, 171. 

Omsk, 173, 

Para, 235. , 

Perm, 301. 

Perth, 82, 84. 
Pietermaritzburg, 129. 
Port Arthur, 171. 

Port Darwin, 75, 84. 
Pretoria, 129. 
Rangoon, 199. 


Rib de Janeiro, 235, 
Saigon, 171, 

St. John's, 233. 

St. Louis, 236. 
Shanghaj, 208. 
Singapore, 199. 
Smyrna, 173. 

Sydney, 81, 84. 
Taihoku, 215. 

Tientsin, 508. 

Tokio, 215. 

Valparaiso, 235. 
Vancouver, 233. 
Vicksburg, 236. 

Victoria (Labuan), 199* 
Vienna, 301. 
Vladivostock, 171. 
Warsaw, 301, 
Wellington, 104. 
Winnipeg, 236. 
Yokohama, 171. 
Yunnan, 208. 

Zanzibar, 144. 

o 


(ii) Rainfall . 

African, 124. Monsoon rains, 53, 54, Percentage Seasonal rains, 

Winter rains, 49. *78* 183. 84, 104, 124, 178, 216. 


♦Special tables are referred to by thick type. 
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General, 9. 
Australian, 100. 
Canadian, 253. 
Chinese, an. 

Antwerp, 314. 
Buenos Aires, 287. 


PORTS AND THEIR TRADE. 


Dutch, 314. 
Egyptian, 147. 
French, 315. 
German, 314. 

Copenhagen, 315. 


Japanese, 220. 

United Kingdom, 345. 
United States, 271. 


New York, 272. 


PRODUCTION. 


• (i) Animals. 

Horses, 43, 45, 70, 89, 264, Pigs, 43. 45, 70, 89. 243, 
^82. 303, 305. 264, 282, 303, 305. 

Sheep, 43, 45, 70, 89, 106, 

180,243,264,282,303,305. 


(ii) Animal. 


Butter, 89, 106, 244. 
Cheese, 89, 106, 244. 


, Fish, 248. 
J’igmeat, 89. 


Cattle, 43, 45 . 70. 89. 106, 
1 80, 243, 264, 282, 303, 
305- 


Wool, 89, 264. 


(ni) Cereals. 

Wheat, 40. 41. ^9. 8 7. 105. Barley, 40, 41,^9. 87, 131, 
131, 181, 243, 264. 302, 243, 2^, 30J, 305. 

305. Rye, 40, 41, Ai 264, 302, 

Oats, 40,41, 69, 87, 105. 305. 

131, 243, 26^, 302, 30c. * • 

(iv) Mineral. 

Coal, 62, 93, 136, 184, 218, ^ Gold, 93, 136, 218, 247, 

■0*247 > *64, 3°9» 335* # * 266 * 2 78. 

Iron, 62, 218, 247, 264, Lead, 93, 218, 248, 266, 

309. 278, 310. 

Copper, 93, 136, 218, 248, Manganese; 185. 

‘ 266, 2:8, 31a Mercury, 1M6. m** 

Diamonds, 136. Mica, 186. 


Maize, 40, 41, 69, 87, 131, 
181, 264, 302, 305. 

Rice, 58, 59, 181, 200. 


Petroleum, 218, 248, 266. 
Pig Iron, 59, 248, 264. 
Silver, 93, 218, 247, 266, 
278. 

Steel, 59, 248, 264. 

Tin, 93, 136. 

Zinc, 278, 31a 


Coconuts, 200. 

Coffee, 57, 181. 

Cotton, 56, 126, iii, 264, 
Dates, 158. 

Indigo, 181. 

Jute, 181. 

# 


(vj Vegetable . 

Qlives, 158. 

Opium, 181, 
Oranges, 158. 
Potatoes, 302. 
Rubber, 126, 20a 


Sugar, 55, 56, 181, 257, 
264, 302. 

Tea, 59, 181, 200. 
Tobacco, 56, 181, 264, 302. 
Wine, 158, • < 


# TOWNS AND THEIR POPULATION. 


America, South, ^*87. Europe, Western, 316 ; Mexico, 279. 

Australia, 97. f Mediterranean, 321 ; United Kingdom, 35a 

Canada, 249. Northern & Eastern, 325. United States, 273. 
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Africa, British South, 138, 
139, 140 ; British West, 
*54» I 55* 

America, British Central, 
259. 

Australia, 96. 

Brasil, 285. 

Canada, 252, 


Africa, British South, 132, 
133 . 134 . 137 * _ 

America, British Central, 

257* 

.Argentina, 283. 

Australia, 88, 90, 94, 96. 
Brazil, 284. 


* TRADE. 

(i) Principal Imports* 

Ceylon, 200, 204. 

Chile, 285. 

China, 211. 

Egypt. 147. 

Europe, Western, 307, 308, 
312, Mediterranean, 318; 
Northern and Eastern, 
3 2 4- 

(ii) Principal Exports* 

Canada, 253. v 

Ceylon, 200, 201, 202. 
China, aco, 210. 

Europe, Western, 306, 308, 
312 ; Mediterranean, 
319"; Northern and East- 
er n, 323. 


' India, 192C 
Japan, 219. 
Newfoundland, 256. 
New Zealand, 107. 
Penang, 204. 
Singapore, 204, 
United Kingdom, 345 
Uruguay, 285. 


Egypt, 146. 

India, 195. 

Japan, 218. 

New Zealand, 107. 
Penang, 201. 
Singapore, 201, 202. 
United Kingdom, 346. 


(iii) Supplies to the United Kingdom. 

Cotton, 56. Bice, 39. Tea, 59. 

Meat, 44. Sugar, 56^ Wheat, 332. 


(iv) Entrepot Trade . 

South*Africa, 137, 140. Singapore, 203, 204. 

, ' U 

(v) fnt**nal {Trade. 

Australia, 87. India, 191, 192. 

{ * 7 CoiT T rade. *■ 

United Kingdom, 63. Brio mi South Africa, 136. South East Asia, 198. 

New South Wales, 94. fodia, 186, 187. 


(vii) Principal Counfries.* 

United Kingdom, 338. United States, 267. Mediterranean Europe, 32 

Northern and Eastern Europe, 324. 

c 


Gulf of Mexico with 
United Kingdom, 339. 
with United States, 268. 
Pacific Ocean with United 
Kingdom, 340. 
with United States, 269. 


(viKyn Specif A reas. 

South Atlantic with l;n. 
ited Kingdom, 341. 
with United States, 270. 
Mediterranean nth Un- 
ited Kingdom, 342. 


Baltic with United King- 
dom, 342. 

Indian Otean, 201. 
Coasting trade of France, 
313- 


WATERWAYS. * 

(i) Rivers , > 

African, 120. Asiatic, 169. European, 294, 

American, 229, Australian, 78. 

t 

(ii) Canals . c 

Sues, 148. Canadian, 251. 
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Schoolmaster . — “ It say* much for the modern advance in methods of 
teaching that such a course as this is at all possible, and it would be well 
if teachers will avail themselves of the assistance of such a book as this.”* 

School Guardian . — “ This is * living * geography. Measurements, Land 
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England and Wales - * - 2s . 

Scotland and Ireland -*• - is. 


Schoolmaster . — “As a meaas of enabling students to learn their 
geography in a scientific manner, and giving them the necessary power 
to pursue their studies and acquire additional knowledge by themselves, 
surely no better book could be found.'* ^ * 

Scottish Class Teacher.—" This admirable text-book . . . The maps, 
graphic illustrations, photographic views, ** together with lucid and 
accurate letterpress description, and suggestive, searching, and practical 
tests on each chapter of the book, citnot fail to result in as profound a 
geographical, knowledge of the three kingdoms as it is possible to obtain 
by means of schoolroom apparatus ?n.c[ .lformation." . 

Knowledge . — '* In dealing with t£-, iirip ^JslesHSlr. Morley I^avies has 
given us a more striking text-bp it' than any we have so far metwith on 
the subject. With but little nLw to say, the value of tne book lies -in the 
way in which it is said. We do not see here the mere schoolmaster giving 
a lesson, but a master of his subject speaking almost with affection for 
the facts which he handles. Such geography will carry the dullest 
schoolboy or student far more forward in % his subject than in the older 
days when text-books were less att^ejive.'^ 
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